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ARMITAOE   PARK, 
Staffordshire. 


To    no   one   can  I   dedicate  the  foUowing 
work    with    more  propriety  than   to  yourself, 
and   to   ncme   certainly  with  greater  pleasure. 
Whatever   may  be  my  attachment  to  literary 
pursuita,  I  consider  myself  as  owing  it  entirely 
to  the  kindness  and  assiduity  with  which,  from 
my  earliest  years,  you  have  directed  my  at- 
tention  to   the   cultivation   of  d^ant  letters. 
If  I  hare  fallen  short  of  attaining  the  ezcel- 
leooe   which   your   parental    partiality  might 
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lead  you  to  hope,  I  must  attribute  my  de- 
ficiency to  any  cause,  rather  than  to  the  want 
of  your  encouragement  and  assistance.  It  is  an 
additional  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  in  making 
to  you  the  offering  of  this  little  work,  that  it 
will  afford  some  exemplificaUon  of  filial  duties, 
and  convey  my  own  sense,  however  imperfectly, 
of  the  devotedness  and  respect  which  are  due 
to  the  parental  character.  By  no  one  ought 
this  sentiment  to  be  more  dncerely  and  deeply 
felt  than  by  myself:  convinced  as  I  am,  that 
to  those  ties  of  perfect  confidence,  friendship, 
and  esteem,  which  your  kindness  has  established 
between  us,  I  owe  the  principal  happiness  of 
my  life.  With  the  truest  gratitude  and  respect, 
believe  me, 

Your  very  affectionate  Son, 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I  aee«  lady,  Um  gntUmvi  is  not  hi  jow  booki. 
No  ;  an  he  w«««  I  woold  bun  my  ttody. 

Muck  ado  about  NofAing. 

•*  Prat,  Lady  Appleby,  did  not  you  say  that 
Mr.  Lacjr  was  coining  here  toJay  ?** 

This  important  question  was  putt  to  her  lady, 
ship  one  morning  about  the  latter  end  of  July, 
in  the  drawing-room  at  Huntley  Park  (of  which 
I-oTd  Appleby  was  the  noUe  owltt^u  the 
P'''^*«*ce  of  a  small  party,  consisting  of  the  lady 
of  ViscxHwt  Malvern,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rod- 
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borough,  Agnes  Morton  her  sister,  and  two  Miss 
Tyrwhitts,  daughters  of  Lord  and  Lady  Appleby* 

The  querist  was  Mrs.  Poole,  an  elderly  widow 
of  comfortable  fortune,  brisk,  loquacious,  and 
inquisitive ;  fond  of  comiBiHUcating  information, 
and  eager  in  collecting  it ;  a  skilful  match-maker, 
an  unrivalled  genealogist,  and,  alas  I  a  frequent 
cause  of  mischief,  though  not  often  a  wilful  one. 
She  was  a  good-humoured  womatii  who  had 
lived  much  in  the  world,  who  was  never  dull 
but  when  alone,  and  whose  society  was  greatly 
sought  Mrs*  Poole  knew  every  body,  and 
every  body  knew  Mrs.  Poole.  She  became  a 
widow  at  an  early  age,  had  no  children,  and 
few  concerns  of  her  own  to  attend  to^  and 
therefore  very  naturally  took  a  considerable  in« 
terest  in  those  of  other  peopk . 

«<  Pray,  Lady  Appleby,''  said  the  above«imen. 
tioned  lady,  '*  did  not  you  say  that  Mr.  Lacy 
was  coming  here  to-day  ?'* 

"  I  dare  say  I  did,"*  replied  Lady  Appleby, 
a   tedious,  speechifying  woman;  *^for  we  do 
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expect  him;  and  I  hope,**  she added^ iridic gm> 
doua  bendy  as  if  she  were  addreswig  the  abuplt 
pa'soD,  <^  to  have  the  pleasure  of  deUuaiiig^bim 
some  time/' 

<<  Does  he  oome  akoe  ?'^       .  .  , 

^  I  trust  not ;  for  I  expect  to  see.h«u  |u:q9D[V- 
panied  by  his  amusiiig  bcQtber4ii«}a^..M(r« 
Hartley."  .   »■    »-.  j 

^Do  tell  me  something  about  tbe.I^ys,r 
said  Mrs.  Poole^  turning  to  Lady  Midvepii;  **  I 
have  not  seen  them  this  ^ge.  -  Of  comw  jom 
know  them  very  wdl ;  they  ara  such  near  neigib- 
hours  of  your  father. 

^  Lord  Bodborough  is  not  sud^  a  Yery  aear 
neighbour/'  replied  Lady  Malvern^  rather  drily. 

^'  Lord  !  my  dear,  I  did  not  meaft  year 
father-in*]aw  ;  I  was .  tbiakiog  of  your  own 
father's  place  at  Bodsw^|f  wfakh.caonot,  I 
should  suppose,  be  more  than  six  miles  f roup  Laey 
Psrk ;  and  that  is  what  I  call  a  .{jileasaot^.  easy 
▼iiitii^ distance.    Do  you  see  much  of  thtrnP^ 

'^  We  never  saw  any  of  them  .before  I  married 
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— I  suppose  it  iftmiicfi  the  same  now — ^is  it  not, 

AgnesPV        '       "  . 

:  '**  Precisely,"  said  Miss  Morton. 

"  But  how  odd  that  is  !"  pursued  Mrs.  Poole; 
"  and  do  you  never  meet  them  anywhere?" 

"  No,  never." 

**  And  what  is  the  reason  ?*' 

**  I  don^t  know,"  replied  Miss  Morton.  "  But 
I  believe  the  fault  lies  chiefly  in  themselves. 
My  father  says  that  Sir  William  Lacy  thinks 
none  of  his  neighbours  worth  visiting.  I  have 
heard,  some  people  attribute  it  less  to  pride  than 
to  indolence :  I  have  no  right  to  give  any  opinion 
myself." 

**  Oh,  as  to  pride,"  said  Lady  Malvern,  *'  I 
don*t  know  what  should  make  them  proud, 
unless  it  is  always  staying  at  home,  and  seeing 
nobody  bj^tter  than  themselves.  I  am  sure  no* 
body  pays  them  much  attention ;  and  they  are 
never  seen  in  the  world,  and  don't  come  to 
town,  and  Lord  Rodborough  does  not  visit  him ; 
and  as  for  hery  I  remember  Lady  Rodborough 
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saying  to  me  one  day  last  winter,  'Louisa,* 
*who  mu  Lady  lacyV  and  I  lemember  I 
could  not  tell  her:  and,  by  the  by,  who  are 
they,  Mrs.  Poole  ?'' 

'<  She  was  a  Bell'ingham  of  the  Upp^ville 
family ;  and  as  for  the  Lacys,  they,  you  know, 
are  as  old  as  the  flood,  and  very  well  connected 
too.      Sir  William  Lac/s  mother  was   Lady 
Mary  Loftus,  aunt  of  the  mad  Lord  Loftus^ 
whose     wife     ran    away    with     Sir    Clement 
Packworth,  the  brother  of  the  man  who  shot 
Lord  Cheadie,  husband  of  the  naughty  Lady 
Cbeadle,  whose  brother  was  that  Colonel  Blake, 
who  won  so  much  from  poor  Greorge  Templeton, 
who  had  just  entered  his  regiment,  and  whose 
sister  made  that  unhappy  low  connection  which 
^e  were  lamenting  the  other  day.     Sir  William 
^^,  when  I   knew  him  first,  was  a  very  pro- 
^og  young  man ;  but  I  hear  of  late  that  he 
bas grown  quite  a  mope;  I  hope  the  son  will 
°ot  take  after  him." 
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^^  I  Hope  n6t,*^  said  Lady  Malvern,  in  a  tone 
that  contradicted  the  assertion ;  **  but  I  must 
say  1  think  he  ^ill^  if  I  may  judge  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  him.** 

'^  Perhaps  you  havB  seen  a  good  deal.*' 

^*  Oh,  no,  dear !  no;  I  pretend  to  know  very 
little  of  him,  or  he  of  m«.,  I  dare  say.  We  just 
speak-— Hscarcely  that.  1  remember  this  very 
^ring  at  Almack\  I  was  standing  talking  to 
Lady  Rodborough,  and  he  came  by ;  and  he 
spoke  en  passani  to  Lady  Rodborough,  and 
then  he  stared  at  me  as  if  he  hardly  knew 
whether  to  bow  or  not ;  and  I  acknowledged 
him— and  then  he  bent  in  a  sort  of  way  as  if  he 
thought  he  did  me  a  favour,  which  I  thought 
rather  ridiculous.'* 

**  1  am  sure,"  said  Lddy  Appleby,  who  always 
apologized  for  those  who  wanted  it,  though  with 
m(»e  benevolence  than'  judgment — *<  I  am  sure 
he  could  not  have  known  it  was  you.'^ 

*^  I  believe  his  eyes  are  tolerably  good.  No, 
Lady  Appleby,  depend  upon  it,  it  was  mere 
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bad  numnpr>    I  know  BMDy  people  who  don't        • 
fikehmL" 

^  Mr.  SaekviUe  likes  Imi/*  obeerred  Agnes 
Morton. 

«•  People  gencnl  like  tboee,"  add  Lady  Mai- 
vera,  ^  who  are  inidet  obfigations  to  them.** 

''Obligalioos!  how?  do  tell  me ;*' sakl  Mitt 
Tyrwhitt  to  Agnes  Morton.  ^  What  does  he 
owe  to  Mr.  Sadcville  ?** 

(•  Only  his  life,"  replied  Agnes,  with  a  smile. 
*^  They  were  in  Italy  togetber^Mn.  Lacy  was 
near  bong  diDwned  in  the. Lago.Maggiore,  and 
Ur.  SnckviOe  foetaiutfely  saved  him." 
*<  He  is  a  fine  yoong  man,"  said  Bfrs.  Poole. 
••WhoPMr.  SackvUler 
''No^  my  dear,  I  should  not  speak  of  him  as 
a  yomig  man,  though,  to  be  sure,  he  is  not 
much  more  than  thirty. .  I  was  qpeaking  of  Mr. 
Lacy,  who  is  a- young  man,  and  a  fine  yoong 
msstoa" 

**Perhaps  he  may  be,^'  ««d  **'"»  Morton; 
"but I  fed  rery  much  diapoaed  to  dislike  him." 

"Why  so?'' 
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^*(Mi — why — because  it  is  iny  duty — ^is  it 
not,  sbter  P  You  must  know  we  hoist  the  black 
flag  at  Dodswell^  and  give  no  quarter  to  a 
Lacy." 

**I  suppose,"  sfud  Mrs.  Poole,  ^<you  will 
allow  him  to  be  good-looking." 

^  I  won't. allow  him  to  be  good  for  anything, 
if  I  can  help  it,*'  replied  Miss  Morton ;  '^  but, 
perhaps,  Mrs.  Poole,  you  are  not  aware  thai 
my  dislike  proceeds  from  true  meritorious  party- 
spiiit  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  never  seen 
this  gentleman  whom  I  am  so  ready  to  abuse/* 

'*  I  should  have  been  more  surprised  at  your 
disliking  him,  if  you  had  seen  him ;"  replied 
Mrs.  Poole. 

*^  It  is  a  pity,"  resumed  Miss  Morton,  laugh- 
ing, '^  to  waste  such  compliments  upon  absent 
persons.  Do  say  something  flattering  to  us.  I 
long  to  engage  you  to  be  my  trumpeter.*' 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  but  I  had  rather  not, 
unless  I.  could  keep  the  oflBoe  to  myself,  and 
prevent  others  from  praising  you  too ;  and  that 
would  be  impos^ble.** 
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^My  dear  Mib.  Foofe^  jott  orcrflow  with 
dvil  fiayings.  You  are  Kke  the  fairy4al«  girl 
that  tallffMi  peails  and  dianooda.  T  ramwt  bear 
this  fire  myielf — ^I  must  turn  it  off  upon  Mf:. 
Laqr.    How  long  have  you  known  Um  V* 

**  Ever  fiinoe  Msjr*  I  aaw  him  otte  nionmig 
at  Lady  AJbhorne'Sf  talked  about  bim  after  he 
was  gone,  and  was  Void  he  was  eievar  and 
jdeasant,  and  so  Ibrth ;  and  it  happened  JQH 
then  that  I  was  looking  abont  for  aonie  new 
young  men  to  pot  on  my  list,  for  I  always  Ifte 
to  know  a  good  many ;  and  sevend  brtdy  had 
married  c^,  and  be  was  just  the  person  I 
wanted ;  so  I  said,  *  Lady  Ashbome,  do  send 
bim  to  me,  and  tell  bim  I  used  to  know  bis 
Either,  and  I  must  bavebim  go  next  week  to  my 
friend  Mis.  Chatterley'a  little  party  V  Some* 
1k}w  or  other  he  newer  came.  However,  abont 
a  week  afterwards,  one  night,  I  forget  where, 
I^ady  Asbbome  broug^  him  ap  to  me.  I 
asked  him  to  a  pv^7»  *>^  ^^  ^um  afterwards 
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jl^end '  times,  both  at  tfiy  own  house  and  dse- 

^*  And  what  was  bis  style  of  conversation  ?" 

**  Jif tai)y  die  style  of*  all  the  wcvld — he  was 
ItfdytiLnd'pkasaAt^aiid  fiill  of  chiU:hat,  and 
jitoenri^wJiat  was  geiag  on,  and  told  one  all  the 
aonhnts^  and  gamblings,  and  elopements,  and 
au(^agek  ifcfaat  were  to  be,  or  were  not  to  be.^' 
■*>  ^^omdalf  in-  short,*^  interrupted  Lady  Mal- 
vanu  . 

f  Mmbrft  to  be  sure,  some  people  might  call  it 
acandal^ir'thottgh,  I  don't  remember  that  he  ever 
spoke  particulariy  ill  of  any  one." 

'^  Ob,  but  he  must;*^  pursued  Lady  Mal« 
vem — ^<  you  are  only  too  good-natured,  Mrs. 
Poole,  and  won't  remember  any  thing  unplea- 
sant" 

"  Well-— I  don't  know — I  hope  I  am — all  I 
can  say,  is,  that  I  found  him  agreeable." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Lady  Appleby,  "  he  is  very 
agreeable,  and  as  for  scandal  I' can  satisfy  you 
on  that  point:  he  never  told  me  an  anecdote  in 
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his  life^  and  always  cxpresKd  luBisdf  upoa 
eveiy  occaaaoD  in  the  most  obUging  maimer  pos> 
able.'* 

««  Now  leally,  my  dear  Lady  Applefagr/'  siid 
Lady  IfalTern,  with  a  provcdung  anile,  ^you 
sre  a  very  erud  person :  that  was  the  unkindest 
cutofalL  ^  Espptsses  himedf  on  every  oooadon 
iQ  the  most  obliging  manner  posdUe  V  Quite 
imderBbk^  I  assure  yon.  There  is  nothing  more 
dingreesUe  than  to  meet  with  people  who  never 
contradict  yon :  it  is  the  worst  compliment  they 
oould  pay:  it  seems  as  if  tliey  abstained  from 
opponng  one  out  of  pure  compassion  for  the 
wcskoesB  of  <Mie^a  understanding  I  cannot  de- 
•cribe  what  I  have  suffered  £pom  those  good 
creatures  that  mre  always  of  ore's  own  opinion/* 

^  I  don't  think/'  observed  Mrs.  Pode,  *^  that 
you  will  find  young  Lacy  that  sort  of  person. 
Isbould  say,  be  was  rather  satiricslly  inclined. 
ScQiedeclaiey  he  wrote  those  lines  about  three  of 
theAImack's  Patronesses,  whose  Udes  begin  with 
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the  same  letter.  ^  Three  ladies  in  three  distant 
counties  bom^ — I  won^  go  on— for  it  is  too 
severe ;  but  I  hardly  believe  it  is  his,  for  I  know 
he  positively  denies  it.  He  is  decidedly  guilty  of 
the  prologue  to  the  Private  Theatricals  at  Nor- 
ton ;  and  you  may  see  some  other  things  of  his 
when  you  next  meet  Lady  Barbara  Tempest/' 

<*  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Poole,"  said  Lady  MaU 
vem ;  ^'  I  am  sadly  in  want  of  a  brib^  to  make 
me  wish  to  meet  Lady  Barbara;  but  I  am  afraid 
Mr.  Lacy^s  lines  are  hardly  sufficient.  Heaven 
defend  me  from  going  a^n  to  that  dreadfully 
clever  woman*s  town  parties !  The  rooms  smelt 
of  new  publications,  and  one  meets  dingy  foreign 
savansj  and  people  that  try  to  look  as  if  they 
were  prodigious  thinkers,  and  talk,  by  way  of 
light  conversation,  about  *a  superior  article  in  the 
last  Review.'  And  so  this  Mr.  Lacy  is  an  ally  of 
Lady  Barbara?  Very  well — that  is  quite 
enough. — If  he  is  literary,  I  give  him  up — I  do 
abhor  a  wise  young  man.'^ 
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^  Oh,  I  assure  you/'  e%dddne&'  TUm  Tjv* 
wbitt,  ^*  be  is  not  a  wise  young-  nmii,  hidaed/ 

^  Then  pray,''  said  Agnes,    **  pibve  fain  a 
foolish  one  as  quickly  as  you  can,  aad  put  the' 
poor  creature  out  at  his  misery.'' 

**  No,  but  he  is  not  fooMsb  either.  I  onfy 
mean,  he  does  not  talk  graTdy«  and  learnedly, 
and  use  long  words,  and  that  sort  of  tlnng ;  but 
talks— just  all  about  anything  in  the  ^vorld." 

*'  Nonsense,  in  short. ' 

**  Weil — yes — perhaps  it  is." 

*^  That  is  conclusive,''  sakd  Lady  Malvern. 

**  I  can  tell  you  morey'^  resumed  Mrs.  Pode^ 
**  whicb  some  may  think  to  bis  advantage.  He 
is  add  to  be  only  too  agreeable,  and  likes  to  turn 
young  ladiefaf  beads,  and  then  turns  away  his 
owDy  and  will  have  no  more  to  say  to  Aem.  He 
is  not  to  be  fixed — in  fact,  a  dangler— that  is  what 
I  have  heard  of  him/' 

**  Dear !  that  is  odd,"  siud  Lady  Appleby. 
"  It  was  only  the  other  day  I  was  told  that  he 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss  Hartley,  his 
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lnx>ther-mJaw^8 sister — was- not  it  so,  Augusta? 
You  must  have  heard  as  well  as  I.  '^ 

Miss  Tyrwhitt  did  not  seem  to  have  a  very 
clear  recolIectioQ,  but  said,  she  believed  she  did 
hear  something  about  his  being  either  engaged 
or  going  to  be. 

<<  To  be  what  P"  said  Mrs.  Poole. 

<*  Engaged !'" 

*<  Oh,  gfAng  to  be  engaged-- a  very  critical 
situation  !  I  believe,  Miss  Morton,  you  are  the 
only  person  present  that  has  not  seen  this  gentle- 
man ;  what  do  you  think  of  him  from  our  de- 
scription ?*' 

*^  Indeed,"  said  Miss  Morton,  *'  I  am  exces- 
uvely  pQRsled — ^iet  me  consider — what  have  you 
made  him  out  to  be?  Retired,  sociable,  rude, 
civil,  complaisant,  .  satirical,  wise,  nonsensical, 
angaged,  and  a  dangler.  One  may  perhaps  be 
curious  to  see  a  person  who  reconciles  these  con- 
tradictions, but,  I  think,  one  probably  should 
not  like  him.*^ 
The  subject  was  then  dropped,  after  each  had 
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^^^'^^cf^rrtdin  the  reBectkm,  thnt  in  a  werj  abort 
^  %  choold  be  presented    with  an  mpk 
^VPOf^witj  of  farming  €X'    re-caoAJKng  timr 
^iiius  opioioos  of  the  person  in  cjuestioo. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Tb«re  are  but  three  fmyt  for  a  man  to  revenge  himielf  of  the  censure 
of  the  world ;  to  detpiee  It,  to  return  the  like,  or  to  endeavour  to  live  lo 
as  to  avoid  It.  The  first  of  these  is  usually  pretended ;  the  last  is  almost 
impossible  ;  the  universal  practice  is  for  the  second. 

SWIPT. 


At  Lacy  Park^  a  fine  old  place,  situated  in 
one  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  about 
thirty  miles  from  the  residence  of  Lord  Appleby, 
lived  Sir  William  Lacy,  a  baronet  of  the 
honourable  creation  of  1611,  of  ancient  family, 
and  ample  fortune.  At  the  period  at  which 
our  tale  commences,  he  was  "  somewhat  inclining 
to  threescore,^'  and  in  addition  to  the  above 
mentioned  external  advantages,  was  blessed 
with  good  health,  a  wife  who  seldom  thwarted 
him,  a  promising  son  of  about  four  and  twenty, 
and  a  daughter  one  year  older,  who  was  happily 
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married  to  the  odI j  son  of  a  late  friend  and 
neighbour.  He  also  enjoyed  the  roost  perfiset 
independence,  iras  not  burthened  either  with 
pariiamentaiy  duties,  or  the  thankless  office  of 
ajosdceof  the  peace;  had  few  calls  upon  his 
attention  from  the  affairs  of  others,  and  had  a 
steward,  in  whom  he  placed  such  reliance,  as  to 
feel  himself  bound  to  bestow  very  little  upon  his 
own.  If  leisure,  therefore,  be  mainly  conducive 
to  a  life  of  happiness.  Sir  William  Lacy  may  be 
fairly  presumed  to  have  attained  it :  for  no  one 
probably  had  his  time  more  thoroughly  at  his 
own  disposal,  or  pursued  with  greater  regularity 
his  even  tenor  of  self-indulgence.  He  was  a  man 
of  good  abilities,  but  great  indolence,  an  indo* 
fence  which,  though  comparatively  little  apparent 
during  the  volatile  period  of  youth,  or  even  in 
the  vigour  of  mature  manhood,  had  acquired  a 
visible  influence  during  his  later  years.  His 
very  virtues  savoured  of  it :  they  were  all  pas- 
Mve.  He  was  good  humoured,  purely  because 
it  was  too  much  trouble  to  be  vexed ;  and  though 
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be  had  but  little  active  generodty,  and  never  vo- 
lunteered tkfffU  he  seldom  rensted  even  an  un- 
reasonable request  He  had  a  considerable  fund 
of  native  humour,  and  though  he  never  exerted 
himself  to  shine  in  conversation,  his  remarlcs 
were  g^erally  pointed  and  amusing.  He  had 
drawn  copious  stores  from  books,  and  was  at 
the  same  time,  a  shrewd  observer  of  pasnng 
events,  and  the  conduct  and  character  of  others. 
He  had  never  been  a  man  of  pleasure,  nor  had  he 
any  thing  in  common  with  that  class,  except  a 
thorough  hatred  of  business.  His  habits  were 
literary ;  that  is  to  say,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
amuse  themelves  in  skimming  the  ever  varying 
surface  of  literature,  in  glancing  over  new  pub> 
lications,  and  culling  entertaining  trifles  from 
the  pages  of  reviews  and  magazines. 

The  productions  of  his  pen  were  short  and 
various.  Divers  of  his  poetical  jeux  d'eaprit 
were  dispersed  in  albums.  He  had  written  one 
article  in  a  magazine  now  defunct,  and  had  ad- 
dressed  a  letter  to  Sylvanus  Urban,  describing  a 
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Kre  toad  that  was  found  id  a  utone  quany  on 
hb  estate.    He  had  b^gun  maoy  political  pam- 
phlets; but  alwajB,  ehber  the  time  went  bj,  or 
be  changed  his  opioioD,  or  grew  tiled  of  the 
tubject  before  be  had  finidied  it    These  pur- 
foitsamased,  and  in  sonie  degree  occupied  him ; 
SKK^  at  any  rate,  they  cheated  him  into  a  behef 
that  i{  his  body  was  supine,  his  mind,  at  least, 
was  active 

When  young.  Sir  William  mixed  much  with 
the  world,  and  seemed  fond  of  society;  but 
nooe  his  marriage,  finding,  probably,  that  the 
hotpitalities  of  life  entailed  upon  him  greater  ex« 
cttion  ibah  during  the  unsluickled  period  of  his 
celibacy,  or  that  time  had  deprived  society  of 
its  zest,  he  beeame  a  rtout  supporterof  sedunon, 
cBflcontinued  from  time  to  tiinethe  expected  calls 
ttd  uivitations  which  civifity  demanded  towards 
his  neighbours,  till  firiend  after  fneiid  dropped 
<4  and  he  found  himself  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty  years,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  and  hospi- 
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table  neighbourhood,  almost  in  a  state  of  bcAu 
tude. 

Meanwhile*  there  was  one  passion  which, 
though  generally  of  too  turbulent  a  nature  to  be 
the  companion  of  indolence,  had  attained  a  rapid 
growth,  and  been  fostered  by  this  very  seclu- 
fian.  This  pas^on  was  pride.  Mixing  little 
with  his  equals'  and  superiors,  and  com-* 
muning  chiefly  with  his  own  mind,  or  with  his 
inferioirs  in  age,  talent,  or  station,  what  wonder 
if  he  became  inflated  with  a  high  sense  of  his 
own  importance?  Mortificadons  also  reached 
him.  He  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  the 
world  which  he  had  long  neglected,  had  in  re^ 
turn  neglected  him.  He  endeavoured  to  feel 
the  proud  contempt  of  injured  merit,  to  think 
how  much  happier  he  was  in  himself,  than  the 
vain  pleasures  of  society  could  make  him,  and 
to  ^*  dash  the  world  aside,  and  bid  it  pass" 

But  these  eflbrts  were  generally  fruitless. 
Often  of  late,  would  he  sigh  for  civilities,  which 
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be  had  once  denounoed  as  tiiouliikflOBM,  and 
long  to  resume  that  station,  which,  wbenoooe 
lost,  was  not  easU j  regnoed.  Besides,  be  felt 
that  the  first  step  must  now  be  made  by  him.  Mid 
this  step  he  scorned  to  take;  and  pride  avetted 
those  diaiDs  which  indolence  had  first  imposed. 
Thus,  though  naturallj  a  good-natured,  eamj^ 
cheerful  man,  he  became  testy  and  itasdhle, 
tenderly  suspicious  of  oegleet  and  insult,  and 
ready  to  trace  in  the  most  innocent  cixndiict  of 
his  naghbours  a  disposition  to  affront  him* 

I^Hly  Lacy  was  a  well  disposed  woman,  of 
weak  judgment  and  strong  prgudioes.  Her 
chief  defect,  was  a  loye  of  petty  mystery,  through 
which  die  frequently  magnified  trifles,  and 
sometimes  produced  misunderstandings,  which 
she  bad  not  the  ability  to  repair.  She  was  an 
exceadve  wonderer  at  nothings,  and  though 
with  scarce  sufficient  discernment  to  protect  her 
fi»m  the  most  obvious  snare,  thought  herself 
shrewd  and  politic,  and  could  generally  dis- 
cover deep  and  hidden  motives  for  the  umplest 
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actions.    Bating  a  little  prying  lovef  of  scandal, 
she  took  a  charitable  pleasure  in  the  welfare  of 
her  neighbours,  and  was  unimpeachable  in  her 
exercise  of  the  important  duties  of  wife  and 
mother. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Lacy  had  only  one 
son,  and  one  daughter,  of  whom  the  latter  was 
married,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  her  parents, 
to  Mr.  Hartley,  a  young  man  of  good  fortune 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Mrs.  Hartley  was  in 
most  respect  the  converse  of  her  mother,  quick 
and  intelligent,  somewhat  decisive,  in  her  tone, 
and  masculine^  in  her  modes  of  thinking.  She 
was  handsome,  elegant,  and  well-bred,  and 
nothing  was  requisite  but  a  slight  diminution 
of  coldness  and  bluntness,  to  make  her  at  all 
times  very  agreeable. 

Herbert  Lacy  differed  from  his  parents  in 
many  respects,  as  widely  as  his  sister  did.  To 
all  the  intdligence  and  literary   taste  of  Sir 

« 

William  Lacy,  he  added  the  mental  vigour  and 
physical  activity  which  his  father  wanted.    He 
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was  rmpidf  perliaps  haaty,  la  Ids  judgncBtt;  but 
he  had  m  nmid  which  cagcily  aoi^;ht  oonricliai^ 
and  never  cberiabed  with  pimj  pattiaHtj,  a  pie- 
CDDoeiTed  opinion,  or  feared  to  retract  an  eito* 
neoiM  aaKrdon.  He  was  generous,  open,  nn» 
iugpicious,  lively^  and  enterprising,  somewhat 
fidde  in  bis  pursoits,  bnt  ardent  in  the  farther* 
anee  ci  them.  He  was  peifaa^  rather  too 
moeh  dazxled  with  the  apeekms  lustre  of  ver. 
aadle  acoomplishmeQts,  and  ambitious  of  the 
reputation  of  knowii^  a  little  of  erery  thing; 
a  repatatioa  which  most  of  his  acquaintanoe 
wcse. ready  to  grant  him.  His  manners  wert 
sgrccahfcy  and  his  oonversatian  varied  and 
annuing. 

His  father's  seclusion  had  not  influenced 
Herbert^*  habits;  and,  considering  his  youth, 
be  hid.  been  a  good  deal  seen  in  the  world,  and 
luida  tolerably  extennTe  acquaintaaoe  with  the 
b^  toeiety.  He  had  nicely  honourable  feek 
i^  tome  pride  of  birth,  a  good  deal  of  fasti* 
^soess,    and  a  dispoeilion    to  hauteury  to* 
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wards  those  whom  he  disliked.  His  habits  were 
naturaliy  sociable,  and  he  had  just  that  proper 
proportion  of  vanity,  which  creates  in  some 
degree  tlie  *^  bewim  de  stuxisy'*  and  prompts  its 
possessor  to  put  in  requisition  his  powers  of 
pleasing.  He  saw  with  pain,  the  indolent  seclu- 
sion to  which  his  father  had  doomed  himself, 
and  lamented  it  the  more,  when  he  percaved 
its  unliappy  effect  upon  his  mind,  in  producing 
a  feeling  of- morbid  pride,  to  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  stranger.  At  first,  he 
was  disposed  to  think,  that  there  was  little 
cause  for  this  irritable  dread  of  neglect,  and 
doubted  not  that  his  father  still  maintained  his 
proper  station  in  the  esttmauon  of  his  neigh- 
bours. But  a  county  meeting,  to  which  Sir 
William,  with  some  difficulty,  consented  to  ac- 
company his  son,  tended  to  alter  this  opinion. 
Herbert  Lacy  then  perceived  to  his  scxrow, 
that,  though  some  outward  civility  was  dis- 
played towards  his  father,  there  were  few  indi- 
cations   of   friendship   or    respect.      He    was 
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viewed  by  bis  Deighboiin»  as  one  who  had 
awakened  from  a  long  tranoe«  and  could  neither 
know  nor  care  much,  concerning  any  subject 
in  which  they  felt  most  interested. 

Many  did  not  know  him,  and  few  that  did  were 
cordial  in  their  manner.  They  made  punctilious 
inquiries  after  Lady  Lacy;  and  then  the  speakers 
would  turn  away,  as  if  they  had  discharged  their 
duty,  and  enter  ioto  cheerful  converse  with  those 
with  whom  they  had  broken  bread,  and  mixed  in 
acdve  scenes  and  usefitl  labours  that  afforded 
subjects  of  mutual  interest.  Herbert  saw  that 
these  demonstrations  of  indifference,  were  not 
lost  upcm  his  father,  and  that,  in  spite  of  his 
assumed  cheerfulness,  they  mortified  him  deeply. 
He  sincerdy  hoped  that  woimded  pride  would 
uige  him  to  regmi  that  consideration  to  which 
but  for  his  own  besetting  sin,  he  was  so  justly 
eatided :  but  alas !  it  operated  to  his  disadvan. 
tsge,  as  such  a  passion  always  does ;  and  with 
gnef,  did  Herbert  hear  him  denounce  his  ndgh^ 
^^f'OTBf  as  a  tiresome  set  of  senseless  boors ;  ridi^ 
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cule  with  no  snconsideraUe  humour  the  objects 
bBcl  conduct  of  the  meeting,  and  profess  his 
resolution,  never  again  to  subject  himself  to  the 
useless  penance  of  herding  with  such  a  band  of 
uncongenial  spirits* 

Encountered^  as  Sir  William  Lacy  was,  on 
almost  erery  side,  with  the  just  retaliation  of  w^ 
iect,  it  is  creditable  to  state,  that  there  was  but 
one  family  whom  he  regarded  with  any  feeling 
of  enmity.  The  head  of  this-  obnoxious  house 
was  Mr.  Morton,  a  gentleman  as  little  resem- 
bling him  in  his  modes  of  Hfe  as  in  dignity  of 
descent.  Mr.  Morton*s  father,  a  man  of  mean 
extraction,  had  accumulated  a  consideflrable  for- 
tunc  in  the  iron  trade,  and  having  appropriated 
a  large  part  of  it  to  the  purchase  of  the  DodsweU 
estate,  property  situated  not  far  from  Lacy 
Park,  had  early  endeavoured  to  sink  the  manu« 
facturer  in  the  country  gentleman  ;'and  being 
ambitious  of  securing  to  his  son  those  advan- 
tages in  which  he  himself  was  defident,  spared 
no  expence  in  his  education,  pushed  him  on- 
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oultmite  the  mmeiy  of  penons  of  rank^  and  if 
possible  to  ennoble  his  eKutdieoo  bj  a  digia* 
fied  dfianee.  All  this  Us  son,  the  pressnt  Mr. 
Moitoii,  succeeded  in  perfonning;  for  he  soon 
got  into  poascasion  of  a  laige  and  fashionable 
aoquaintance,  and  event«ially  married  Lady 
Looisa    Euataoei    danghter  of  the  Didie  oC 

Mr.  MortoD  was  a  man  of  gentlemanly  man- 
aers  and  piepossesring  appearance.  To  educa- 
tion and  sodetj  he  owed  much ;  but  Nature, 
which  does  not  always  disdain  to  bestow  the 
most  aristocratic  distinctioos  of  &ce  and  figure, 
on  those  whose  dairas  cannot  be  ratified  by  the 
Herald's  CoU^;b,  had  been  highly  liberal  to 
Mr.  Morton ;  and  he  certainly  borei  in  a  re. 
BMrkable  d^gre^  that  subtle,  indefinable  grace, 
which  bi^ieakB  at  once  the  gentleman*  To  this 
he  diiefly  owed  his  soccessy  for  though  a  man 
^  plwure,  he  was  not  strictly  one  of  gaiety, 
nd  though  from  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
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a  ccmpoquent  fpnd  of  anecdote,  be  was  tolerably 
pleasing,  he  never  contributed  much   to  the 
efit^rtainpaent  of  any  one,  or  could  justly  receive 
other  than  th^  ^ndistinguishing  praise  of  good- 
breeding.     His   talents  wercj^  perhaps,  rather 
above  than  below  mediocrity ;  but  he  had  never 
been  urgently  called  upon  to  exert  them,  and 
ihey  ^eTe>  therefore,   less  efficient  than  they 
m|^  have  been.    Of  pride,  he  had  no  smaU 
portion;   and  it  was,  perhaps,  rendered  more 
vj^plant  by  the  reflection  that  he  was  maan^ 
tuning  a  station  in  society,  to  which  neither  his  • 
birth,  his  fortune,  nor  his  talents,  viewed  singly,  , 
might  seem  to  entitle  him. . 

Such  a  person  would  naturally  be  irritated^ 
by  the  oool  and  caidess  treatment  which  he 
experienced  from  Sir  ^William  Lacy,  a  man 
superior  in  rank  and  d^sqent,  and  whose  ^nhos- 
pitality  it  was  therefore  obvious  to  att^bute 
to  pride.  At  the  same  time,  the  baronet  felt 
more  jealous  than  he  was  disposed  to  admit^.^ 
of   the   popularity   and  infloe^^e^  which  thi^.. 
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bom  person  had  obtained  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood. 

'  A  number  ot  trifling  causes  also  contributed, 
on  d^her  aide,  to  swell  the  amount  of  their  respec- 
Uve  grievancea.  In  the  first  place,  JhCr.  Morton 
had  been  an  unsuccessful  suitor  of  Lady  Lacy's; 
and,  shortly  after  his  marriage,  thought  proper 
to  betray  his  resentment,  by  repulsive  treatment 
of  that  lady.  Moreover,  on  an  argument  which 
cfioe  took  place  between  the  gentlemen.  Sir 
WiIGam  unfortunately  let  &11  a  compHment  to 
Mr.  Morton  upon  his  skill  in  irony.  The 
beuxHiet  was  notorioualy  addicted  to  punning, 
imd  waa  thought  to  have  uttered  the  remark 
irith  a  sly  significaDce  of  manner;  biit,  though 
Sf^pearances  were  against  him,  the  offence  was 
really  unmtentional.  Mr.  Morton,  however, 
thought  otherwise ;  and  this  equivocal  allusioQ 
tohis&ther^s  trade  galled  his  pride  severely; 
this  more,  perhaps,  because  it  was  too  question* 
able  ain  affront  to  be  openly'  noUced.  Soon 
•^rwarda,  Sir*  William  Lacy,  who,  aa  lord  of  a 
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.aagbbouring  manor » had  the  right  of  fishiiig  in  a 
river  which  flowed  for  some  distance  through  the 
l^ropertj  of  Mf  •  Morton,  lushing  to  exercise  his 
right,  sent  his  keeper  with  a  request  to  the  latter  to 
be  allowed  to  enter  upon  his  lands.  Mr.  Morton, 
forgetting'lbr  a  while  his  usual  guarded  courtesy, 
replied  that  Sir  William  Lacy^  people  had  ftiU 
liberty  to  fish  the  river ;  but  that,  in  justice  to 
his  tenants,  whose  crops  were  now  in  a  state  of 
forwardness,  he  must  pontively  forbad  thero 
from  setting  their  foot  on  dther  bank. 

These  were  some  of  the  petty  circumstances 
which  sowed  ^sunion  in  the  breasts  of  two  men 
whose  pleasing  manners  and  gentlemanly  habits 
ought  to  have  produced  a  mutual  friendship. 
It  would  have  been  fortunate,  perhaps,  had 
there  been  any  one  great  ground  of  offence  in 
place  of  the  trivial  causes  which  now  existed. 
There  would  then  have  been  something  to  for- 
give and  forget;  hands  would  have  been  shaken, 
and  they  would  have  been  better  friends  in  con- 
sequence.   But  now  there  was  nothing  to  war^ 
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Twat  mmljp  and  a  great  deal  which  seemed  to 
jasdfy  dislike^  and  upon  which  they  ooold  nerer 
oMBe  to  an  explanation^  becaute  they  would 
ewb  hove  been  adiamed  of  allowing  that  any 
one.  dicumatanoe  had  ever  dwelt  in  thdr  reed* 
ledioD.  Therefore,  after  debarring  themselves 
of  all  premier  means  of  fairly  estimadng  each 
other's  character,  thqr  sat  down  in  satisfied  dis^ 
like,  eadi  inreating  the  other  with  disagreeable 
attribatcs  of  their  own  choosing.  Sir  William 
Lacy  r^arded  Mr.  Morton  as  an  ill-bred,  as- 
somiiig^  low-minded  person ;  while  that  gentle- 
roan  viewed  the  baronet  as  proud,  cynical, 
illiberal,  and  selfish. 

Lady  Louisa  Morton  was  a  weak,  dawdling 
woman,  who,  haviqg  naturally  rather  delicate 
health,  indulged  in  playing  the  invalid  till  she 
became  at  last  almost  as  incapable  of  exertion 
as  she  would  fain  have  been  believed.  She  was 
not  uoamiable,  but  had  many  of  the  petty  faults 
^  iriiich  a  weak  mind,  under  the  influence  of 
iodolence  and  ill  health,  is  naturally  exposed. 
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l^e.liiid  five  <4liMlea  Uf ing^  tmo  mn  and  threc< 

jTh^  el^e|ti€l«i|gh|ac,  Lady  Malvara,  wm  noir 
4|x>ut  foHT-iuid-^lv^esiy ;  a  prttty  wobmui,  not 
posiUvdjj  uwmiahk^  bat  rather  apdSt,  whh  no 
If^Ui  .yi|i(]^.  apd  pratcMioD,  and  ati  UBeasy 
9ipiraj^ .  aftec  fSuhioiiafala  dktmelMm.  She 
wa»  i^i|d  of  bar  buafaBod  and  ber  aster  Agnes, 
If  whoBi.die  was  adaptive  obaperoii,  and  whom 
iH/^ ,  waa  pipu4  qC  iNKidiKiag,  thutq^  not  so 
pf)9ud  aa  aba  was  of  bebg  tbe  daugbsap4n^Ia# 
Q^  I^adj  .Bodborou|^  wbPQ  ahe  tboaght  tb» 
first  of  human  beuig8» .  aid  who  ttrealed  bar  vkb 
great  contempt.  Agnes  was>  about  •  four  years 
younger^  and  had  faenelf  a  yoongtr  aiacer, 
Marianne,  than  ahont.  fiflaen*  Tba^  two  sods 
were  of  tbe  intermediate  ages  of  t«enty-Jthvaa 
and  eighteen.  Tbe  f  Idesft  was  aUaehi  to  an 
embassy.  The  youagsf^  who  ;wa»  dastmed  iba 
the  diurph^  was  just  entaied  at-  0;i&id« 

Agnes,  the  seoond  djnjgbt(ar».  bad  lived  very 
little  with  ber  parents.    At  an  aarly  age  she 
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ladUea  tJiiptwl  bj  Ifrs*  IMham,  rftter  of 
Mr.  MortoDy  who  had  married  a  man  of  good 
tanaae^  md  who^  i>ft^r>V  w»  chfldren,  eiw 
netted  X«ad^  LaMa  and  het  bnyCbcr  to  give  op 
torher  tbdr  aeoond  danghter.  The  prospects 
Md  out  by  tbia  pciyai  ivare  anch  as  inclined 
them  to  aeeede  to  it ;  and  tha  litde  -  Agnea  waa 
oonaa^ently .  reflfgafld  to  lSm  toition  of  faier  aunt, 
idiOy  ba|i^  a*  woaum  of  goad*  pvineipfei  and 
iton^  senea^  gave  m  kar  nieea  an  edacalidn  in 
erciy  nqpaok  azorfleBl,  aild  MInhdjr  better 
than  dba  ttndd  hava  reeeiv^  uoder  the  feeble 
adanniitmtmti  c<  Lady  Louiai> 

Mmb.  Deidaun  became  a  widow  soon  after  this 
pieooaa  cbaqga  ddrolvad  upon  her :  she,  how- 
ever, hog  snrviyed  her  husband,  and  had  now 
been  dead  about  tt«>  yean,  Agnes  being  at  the 
period  of  diafr'ewiit  Bttle  more  than  seventeen. 
SheJeA'bandaMfe  l^acsea  to  the  brothers  and 
asters  of  bar  adopted  charge,  and  tosevepalof 
lurowa /rienda  and  x^tibns;  but  the  bulk  of 
^  fcrtme,    mnounting  to   dghty    thousand 
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pouiid0»  was  settled  upM  Agnes  and  her  issuer 
and,  in  failure  of  issue,  was  to  be  divided  at  her 
death  between  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  their 
children.  Other  ccaditions  were  annexed  to 
the  bequest.  The  money  was  vested  in  two 
trustees,  who  were  also  appointed  her  guardians, 
and  four  hundred  a  year  was  to  be  paid  to  her 
out  of  it»  tiU  she  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  at  which  time  she  was  to  be  entitled  to  the 
annual  interest  of  the  whole. 

She  was  also  to  become  entitled  to  the  whole 
income  of  her  fortune  upon  her  marriage  pre* 
vious  to  that  age*  provided  that  such  marriage 
was  contracted  with  the  consent  of  her  guar- 
dians and  trustees.  But  if  she  married  without 
their  consent  before  she  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  she  was  to  forfeit  all  but  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  the  remainder  was 
to  go  to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  thdr  chil- 
dren, as  before  mentioned.  The  trustees  were 
Mr.  Sackville,  a  relation  of  the  late  Mr.  Den- 
ham,  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  and   an 
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iminuite  firietidl  of  tlie  family,  and  Mr.  HawU- 
worth,  ao  elderly  gentkman  of  great  reqvecU^ 
hiUtf.    To  eaali  of  tbeae  neere  left  beqHetU;. 

aad  to  Mn  SackviUe,  id  particukov  th^  Jiouaa 

aad  sniToiuidiiig  eatates. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Tit  MfMt  to  begin  wttb  a  Uttlc  ATenioo. 

Tk0  Ri9Qi». 


Wx  moBl  now  fetuni  to  Huntley  Park,  where 
we  shall  find  the  hour  ci  dinner  fast  approach- 
ing, and  the  party  re-appearing  after  their  dis- 
perrion  for  the  businesa  of  the  toilette.  Agnee 
Morton  could  not  help  looking,  with  some 
curiosity,  round  the  rooms  in  search  of  the  ob- 
ject of  their  previous  conversation,  but  saw, 
hitherto,  n<me  but  well  known  faces.  *  At  length 
the  door  of  an  adjoining  room  was  opened,  and 
she  saw  enter  a  young  man,  rather  short  and 
fat,  with  a  face  of  irresistible  good  humour,  and 
a  manner  which,   with  all  its  oddity,  seemed 


admiraUy  siuted  to  the  person  it  belonged  to. 
If  this  was  Lacy,  she  thou^t  the  judgment 
rather  too  favourable  which  had  commended  his 
good  looks;  but  scarcely  had  she  settled  this 
point  than,  ^*  Hartley,  how  are  you  ?"  burst  at 
once  from  several  quarters. 

^'  You  have  been  hiding  of  late,^  said  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt.  **  In  what  part  of  the  world  were 
you  to  be  seen  ?*' 

^*  Sem!  I  hardly  know,**  said  the  character; 
*^  I  saw  myself  in  the  glass  every  iboniiBg — but 
you  would  hardly  have  found  any  tiring  like  me 
there.^^  Then,movingontowardsLadyi^ppleby, 
he  uttered  a  good  dedl  of  laug^uUe  nonsense  in 
the  fcMrm  of  messages,  which  he  pretended  that 
Mrs.  Hartley  had  ^hargod  him  to  deliver. 

**  I  am  glad/'  said  her  ladyship^  ^^  that  you 
have  brou^t  Mr.  Lacy  with  yott.  I  hope  you 
have  farou^t  him  safe  and  well.'' 

^^  I  hc^  SO9  I'm  sure,'^  said  be,  gravely.  **1 
took  all  possible  care  of  him ;  I  had  him  labelled 
With  'glass,'  and  ^to  be  kept  dry/  and  Uhis 
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ode  uppennost»'  which  is  all  aae  can  do  for  any 
parcel.  I  oonngned  him)  with  the  rest  of  tha 
lugg^^f  to  the  care  of  my  people^  and  I  oon^ 
^hide — Oh,  here  he  is/* 

Agf^t»  was  within  hearing,  and  tuming  as  he 
spoke,  saw  a  young  nmn  advance  towards  them, 
whose  appearance  agreeably  exceeded  her  ex- 
pectations* She  also  perceived  that  his  exterior 
was  not  new  to  her,  and  that,  without  knowing 
his  name,  abe  had  c^ten  met  him  in  London 
<9pwds.  She  could  not  tell  whether  he  was 
lall  or  short,  but  she  could  easily  decide  the 
question  whether  he  was  plain  or  handsome. 
His  features  were  good,  even  when  at  rest ;  but 
when  lighted  up  with  animation,  few  could  re- 
fuse to  admire  them ;  and  to  these  he  added  the 
graces  of  a  manner  which  it  is  difficult  to  define, 
otherwise  than  in  saying  that,  to  an  experienced 
eye,  under  any  disguise  of  mean  attire,  or  low 
association,  it  would  have  betrayed  at  once  the 
gentleman. 

"  Mr.  Lacy,''  said  Lady  Appleby,  who  had 
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been  manaiGietiirfDg  a  speech  firom  die  moment 
•he  nw  him  enter  the  room,  "<  I  hare  had 
great  pkanue  in  reoeiying  from  jour  brod^iv 
inJaw  audi  excellent  acocmnts  of  our  good 
firkods  Sir  WiHim  and  Lad j  Lacy,  who  I  hear 
are  now  enjoying  perfect  health  at  their  charmc' 
ing  place  at  Lai^  Park.  I  asture  you  this  in« 
tdljgence  is  a  great  compensation  for  our  loss  of 
the  expected  pleasure  of  sedng  them  here ;  a 
pleasure  on  which  we  had  long  counted,  for  it 
has  dways  been  a  high  saCisfiiction  to  Lord 
Apfdeby  and  myself  to.  receive  under  tlm  roof 
«ny  member  of  your  family.'* 

Laqr  bowed,  and  smiled* 

«  Even  you— -do  you  understand?^  said 
Hartl^,  half  aloud. 

Lacy  gave  a  quick  glance  to  check  him ;  and, 
CODtRdling  a  strong  disposition  to  quizsery, 
whidi  lurked  in  the  twinkling  comers  of  his 
q%8y  took  a  seat  by  Lady  Appleby,  and  accom- 
modated himself,  with  much  politeness  of  atten;- 
tkm,  to  the  involutions  of  th(tt  lady's  oratory. 


40^  HftUtfBt  XAdt* 

umfl'  lie'  ivtar  mlicrred  fay  the  asftotinceitient'of 

Ai  Uhli  Xaejr  foond  himsdf  ftedted  next  ta 
Lad^  Midyelto',  a  kdy  whom  he  didiked,  ^md 
wkora'Whad'|)r6vioa^3r  acknowledged  merely 
wkh  tt  cobflKir. '  There  was  little  diftpodnon 
on  eifter  aiAe-to  say  more  tium  politeness  ab- 
flohitely  ifeqfjSred  I' 9AA  Tatey,  dnrh^  the  first 
part  of  the  repast,  fell  considerably  in  that  lady's 
estimation,  1^  seeming  to  prefer  to  her  own 
superior  conversaddn  the  childish  babble  of  the 
second  Miss  Tyrwhitt.  The  dislike  of  the 
Mortons,  which  he  bad  idwa^s  been  encouraged 
to  entertain,  had  daiited  him  to  tee  the  feiUes  of 
Lady  Malrern  peiliaps  in  rather  too  strong  a- 
light;  particalarly  fliat  afi^ation  of  finery,  to 
which  lie  thought  she  had  so  littiie  pretension. 
She  had  also;  on  more  than  one  occiainon,  ac-' 
coMed  him  with  an  air  bf  lofty  coldness,  awk* 
wardly  copied  fit>m  Lady  Uodborongh,  which, 
though  Lacy  internally  ridiculed,  he  could  not 
entirely  brook  *    Now  that  he  saw  ller  mors 


bar  cfaancter  than  angry  at  her  treatment  oChilPr.r 
Be  Aeielbie  mtoed  at  kiigdi  t%  tdfe  to  bfc 
aii4%ahiiF9j  aeteodon  ^  fuly^««0^ ;  aiHl  ptthij. 
oBt^i^^cr  t0  eslai]ge  upon  ttefeRfattiMmai^^ 
tfaftScKfiuniudi  fiunilVft  and  nanvdeaEflnandsiof  a 
bi^  Qongjderationj  heaoon  g^ineda  suiicbJtMleif.. 
phipe  in  her  good  graoea  thfuabe  wa«  ^vjir  VMf 
toobuin  inhis.  .  ^     • 

jLfpe$p  who  wt  at  aonie  di«bUKVb  >IW  WMh. 
surpiia^  the  gradual  eflbct  vhidl  X^mv'a  ponverr 
sation  seemed  to  have  in  aoftaniog  the  $w€m^ 
of  her  sister;  and,  knoinDg  that  the  was  by  no 
moans  n  dsilfol  dissemblw^  and  eoiild  not  ex- 
hibit much  moge  paciousnesa  than  she  really, 
feltt  she  was  eaij^  indimed  to  rate  highly  those 
powecs,of  pleasing  which  cpuid  so  soon  disarm 
toch  strong  dislike.  While  thinking  thus^  she 
bq;9n  to  qyesiion  whether  she  herself,  should  be 
WfHi  oy^  with  aifaal  ease  to  the  aide  of  the 
enemyylis  she  then  ddled  him.  She  trusted^  not. 
With  ail  proper  modesty  and  humility^  sh^ 
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fiould  not  but  be  senable  that  her  own  capedtj 
n^  superior  to  her  Bister'si  and  that  she  was 
less  Jiable  to  be  Uinded  by  a  few  specious^  well 
a|ap|ied  eralities.  Indignant,  by  anticipation^  at 
the  prospect  of  any  attempt  to  invade  her  judg- 
ment by  a  system  of  cajolery,  she  was  at  that 
moment  predisposed  to  do  infinitely  less  than 
justice  to  any  agreeable  qualities  that  she  might 
afterwards  discover  in  Mr.  Lacy.  Perhaps,  at 
the  same  time,  she  was  somewhat  apprehenave 
of  her  own  weakness,  or  she  would  not  have  thus 
meditated  a  defence  before  there  was  any  pros* 
pect  of  bring  assailed. 

Liacy,  on  his  part,  had  not  been  unobservant, 
and  Agnes  quickly  caught  his  eye.  Well  might 
his  attention  rest  on  her,  for  in  her  he  saw  one 
possessed  of  no  slight  personal  advantages.  She 
was  just  of  such  a  height  as  to  escape  the 
character  of  a  tall  person,  and  had  a  graceful 
carriage,  and  an  elegant  figure.  Though  not 
decidedly  a  brunette,  she  partook  of  that  com- 
plexion much  more  than  of  the  blonde.    Her 
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bah'  was  hkack,  her  ^es  deep  Uoe,  her 
neck  and  foiebeid  heauftif ally  white ;  in  shevt, 
without  flattery  or  exaggaation,  Ae-tttlghtbe 
pronounoed  extremely  handionie.  What  won- 
der, then,  if  Lacy's  looks  wers  ttmied  witir 
adsmatuD  towards  an  object  so  attractive;  or 
that  he  watdied  with  interest  tbose  sparklii^ 
cyes^  thit  beamed  with  such  vivadty  and  intd- 
figenoe;  or  that  beantifid  month,  that  seemed 
fimned  to  utter  only  agreeable  things.  He  soon 
became  curious  to  know  her  name,  which  he 
had  not  hitherto  ascertained. 

lotioductioos  are  now  in  such  disnse^  and  all 
die  members  of  a  party  are  left  so  frequently  to 
become  acquainted  as  they  can,  that  this  cir- 
cumstance, considering  that,  including  the  ten 
nunutes  befiMre  dinner,  lie  had  not  yet  passed 
bsif  an  hour  in  the  company  of  Agnes,  will  not 
9pjpeat  surprising.  He  therefore  asked  Lady 
Malvern,  in  a  low  tone,  whether  the  young  lady 
o&  the  other  side  of  the  taUe  was  any  relation 
^  the  Tyrwbitts.    The  communicaticm  which 
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toKLemtd  gave  ahythttig  rather  tban  satisfaction ; 
and  Lacy  internally  sighed  to  think  that  one 
who  aeMned  w  elegant  riiould  be  a  member  of  the 
lowvbom  house  <xf  Morton.  Lady  MalTem,  one 
oC'whoie'beM;  points  ^as  a  great  admiration  and 
afltelion  for  her  sister,  increased  the  force  of  bis 
uafavtersMe  impressons  by  various  remarks, 
the  lAnef  and  very  vinble  object  of  which  was  to 
eaUbit  Agbes  to  the  best  advantage.  Lacy  re- 
mariedy  that,  though  hitherto  ignorant  of  Miss 
MortM^s  name,  he  remembered  to  have  seen 
he»  at  pwties  in  town* 

<<  Yes,"  said  Lady  Malvern,  carelessly,  ^*  I 
suppose  you  nmy  have  met  her,  though  she  did 
not  go  about  much.  She  was  seen  only  at  a  few 
places  (  for,  in  fact^  I  always  strongly  objected 
to  her  throwing  herself  away  upon  small  balls 
and  second  rate  routs;  and  there  are  so  many 
of  that  description,  one  is  compelled  to  draw  a 
strict  line.'' 

^  It  is  very  advisable,''  said  Lacy :  *<  I  wish 
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Others  mttI4lie  as  strict  >  It  is4^a«^  wff  i03 
dieck  ptetcnsiQD/'  <    i,.u 

«<  Ah— true,  tru%*'   added  Ladjr  Ifabwav 
little  su^iec^g  the  douUe  benriiig/of  hisiXt* 
mark;  ^*  apd  1  muM,  mj^  ihai  m  9fk0.i9t  Mih^ 
oonuDon^  ynJgiur  outcry  about  finery  aifil'feiiskh/ 
aTeoesB,  I  cannot  see  anything  of  itmmdC  •!. 
Aould  say  there  was  not  enou^    li.i^al^  is' 
quite  meUncholy  to  see  the  dceaturos.flbtf  HfMm 
to  Almacks'.   How  they  gpt  tberenoho^y  kOoMb 
Bc^ng  Lady  Cbeltenhann'a  pardqfoi^  .1  sdflfmS ' 
it  is  pertly  her  fault,  and  I  eould  not.hel^ 
idling  her  so  once.  . '  Nofw,  TuMdf  CSielteDbam/ 
I  said^  '  you  ar^  really  too  giood-juitured  ■'jwi' 
won't  refuse  anybody — as  tor  myaelfp  I  $m  quite 
afraid  of  even  hinting  anything  I.  wish ;  indead«' 
I  said,  <ypu  poeitiYely  must  not  give  AgMs 
soother  subacriptioii/  .  But  she  only  laughadt 
snd  told  me  she  could,  not  afford  to  lose  her, 
&r  there  was  a  terrible  dearth  of  beauty/' 

I^y  Jif  alvern  tbm  went  on  to  d^acnbe  thai 
Wy  very  accurately,  for  Lacy's  better  infor- 
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mation,  little  suqiecting  that  he  was  both  an 
acquaintance  and  a  relation.  A  knowledge  d! 
the  latter  jfact  he  well  knew  would  have  raised 
btm  greatly  in  htr  opinion,  but  of  that  opinion 
he  felt  at  this  moment  so  regardless,  that  he  did 
not  condescend  to  tell  her.  The  disgust  which 
he  conceived  for  the  silly  assumption  of  Lady 
Malvern,  was  now  allowed  to  operate  very  un* 
justly  to  the  prejudice  of  her  sister ;  and  Lacy 
was  Coo  early  prepared  to  find  in  her  the  same 
weak  fluttering  vanity — ^the  same  restless  am- 
bition to  gloflB  over  with  borrowed  finery  the 
real  insignificance  of  her  extraction.  He  saw 
great  indications  of  elegance  in  the  appearance 
of  Agnes,  and  he  was  somewhat  uncharitably 
disposed  to  think  that  this  refinement  was  but 
tinsel,  which  would  not  bear  the  test  of  exami- 
nation, and  thinly  covered  real  vulgarity. 

Nursed  in  lofty  aristocratic  feelings,  and 
carefully  encouraged  by  his  father  in  opinions 
so  fiattering  to  himself,  Herbert  was  inclined  to 
place  the  prerogative  of  Inrth  ratlier  higher 
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diftD  is  vsoal  with  those  who  had  trodden,  lib 
faimidf,  thelevdlinginazeof  fiuMoadUeBOcietf* 
He  had  been  taught  invariably  to  connect  tuU 
garity  with  low  extraetioo;  and  he  eonld  not 
divest  himaelf  euflkiendy  of  that  inpretBion,  or 
give  due  weight  to  die  effect  and  infloenoe  of 
wealth  and  education,  which  are  alike  open  to  all 
in  this  free  and  enlightened  country.  Thenaagcs 
of  society  might  have  taught  hhn,  that  if  any 
cndentials  were  now  neeessary  to  obtain  ad* 
mission  to  a  London  dmwing^roaoi,  the  rent* 
ndi  would  generally  be  demanded  in  preferenoe 
to  the  pedigree.  But  this  was  a  &Bt  to  whidi 
he  had  either  shut  his  eyes,  or  viewed  it  aa  a 
strange  and  in^xroper  anooudy;  and  as  the 
error  flattwed  hk  selfJove,  he  had  hitherto 
eoodnued  in  it.  He  was  in  the  present  instanoe 
rather  proud  of  the  sturdiness  of  his  principles, 
in  Dot  being  daaBsled  by  the  outward  charms  ot 
thegrsnd-danghterof  an  ironmonger;  and  never 
iuipeeted  his  own  illAerality  in  condemning  her 
unheard  because  ber  family  had  lately  risen  fay 
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honest  industry^  and  an  elder  mter,  for  whofl^ 
mazmers  she  could  not  be  accountable,  was  a 
ally,  vain»  affected  woman.  Throughout  the 
remaind^  of  the  evening,  therefore,  he  stu^t 
dbusly  picserved  this  resolute  indiffnvnce,  and 
never  attempted  to  discover  wheth^  the  mental 
graces  of  Agnes  Morton  bcM*e  any  propartion  to 
her  personal  ones.  In  fact,  several  hours  had 
elapsed  without  their  having  exchanged  a  syk 
kble :  but  there  were  many  other  persons  ta 
talk  to,  and  the  drcmnstance  was  probably 
unknown  to  all  but  themselves. 

Music  was  in  due  time  proposed,  and  Agnes, 
who  was  an  accomplished  musidan,  sung  ami 
played  a  good  deal,  and  in  a  style  with  which 
Lacy,  who  had  an  accurate  musical  taste,  ought 
to  have  been  much  pleased.  But  Lacy  was 
otherwise  disposed.  He  never  even  approached 
her  during  any  of  her  performances,  or  ejacu- 
lated a  single  praise,  or  asked  the  name  of 
the  last  song.  However,  as  gentlemen  are  not 
compelled  by  the  rules  of  modem  society  either 
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t0  Ifateo  or  tdmlre,  be  cottM  0eem  perfSsctlj^ 
UMtiefitiTe  wtdiout  any  breach  of  good-breeding. 
He  was  in  hf6  most  fastidious  mood,  perversely 
beat  iqpoQ  discoveriDg  a  tinge  of  vulgarity  in 
aB  tbal  Miss  Morton  said  or  did.  Ife  qu^ 
tioned  with  faimseif,  whether  she  did  not  even 
siag  and  play  rather  too  professionally  well; 
and  saw  in  her  prompt,  unaffected  readiness  to 
gratify  her  friends,  only  an  indelicate  fondness 
for  display.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  Lacy  bad  gained  much  ground  in 
the  good  opinion  of  Agnes.  Her  aster  had 
ceftainly  seemed  to  relax  from  her  repulsiveness 
during  dinoer;  bat  she  had  hitherto  uttered 
nothing  in  bis  fkvour :  for  though  Lady  MaL 
vem  was  mm  realty  disposed  to  liice  him,  she 
had  too  great  a  love  of  consistency  to  praise  one 
▼bora  she   bad    so  lately  thought  proper  to 

oensuie. 

Agnes,  therefore,  saw  in  Lacy  nothing  more 
than  a  gentlemanly  young  man,  who  would  not 
condescend  to  notice  her,    and   had   certainly 

VOL.  I,  n 
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Bhown  no  taste  for  music.  Of  his  conversatioD} 
as  he  was  seldom  near  her,  she  had  few  oppor- 
tunities of  judging.  The  chief  specimens  which 
she  heard  were  a  discussion  with  Mrs.  Poole 
about  the  intermarriages  and  relationships  of  a 
set  of  people  she  did  not  know,  and  a  little 
small  talk  with  Miss  Tyrwhitt,  which  was 
carefully  adapted  to  the  calibre  of  that  young 
lady^s  small  understanding.  Between  herself 
and  him  nothing  passed  which  deserred  the 
name  of  conversation.  Once  it  happened  that 
she  was  asking  the  name  of  somebody's  place, 
which  those  whom  she  spoke  to  could  not  tell 
her.  Lacy  supplied  the  information :  she 
thanked  him ;  and  then  each  turned  to  talk  to 
some  one  else ;  and  this  was  all  that  was  said 
by  each  to  the  other  in  the  whole  course  of  that 
eyening 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


What  if  be  kst  nad*  a  ridteolovi  giiMnckof  li!«  hoiue  Mid  f  ardent  i 
joa  Ingm  hie  beart  la  te€  upon  it :  and  coald  not  700  eominend  hfa 

tasU? 

7ArM  ^eek4  ^/ter  Marriagt. 

A  miMfaieroDB  error  in  education  It,  that  ebildren  are  plafaed  iritb  a 

p«at  deal  of  meleas  knowledge,  wbllc  tbe  moat  important  objeeta  are 

•rerlooked. 

SruaiHBiM. 


It  b  difficult  to  say  bow  long  Lacy  would 
bave  preserved  this  distant  demeanor  had  he  not 
been  drawn  into  a  closer  communication  with 
Agnes  Morton,  by  an  arrangement  which  was 
made  on  tbe  following  morning.  Lady  Appleby 
and  Mrs.  Foole  had  agreed  to  call  upon  theii* 
common  friends  the  Bingleys,  and  Agnes  bad 
engaged  to  accompany  them.  A  gentleman  was 
wanted  to  complete  tbe  party,  and  as  her  lady. 
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ship  ^aid  Mrs.  Poole  both  fixed  upcm  L^cy  a$ 
the  ino0t  desirable  companion,  he  was  preeeed 
to  fill  the  fourth  seat  in  thi»r  barouche. 

The  party  set  out ;  Lady  Appleby  all  civi« 
lity — Mrs.  Poole  all  good  humour — ^Agnes  iQ 
dieerful  spirits,  and  Laey  perfectly  well  dis- 
posed defaire  les  Jrau  de  la  c&nversatian*  His 
fastidious /eaution  of  the  pifeceding  evening  was 
lost  in  the  animation  of  the  present  moment, 
and  be  soon  found  himself  undesignedly,  and 
unconsciously  talking  with  lively  interest  to 
Agnes.  It  was  greatly  in  her  favour  that  Lady 
Malvern  was  not  of  the  party,  for  her  presence 
would  infallibly  have  preserved  Lacy  in  that 
haughty  system  ot  circumspection  which  he  had 
prescribed  to  himself. 

At  length,  they  arrived  at  Castl^lass  Abbey, 
the  seat  ot  the  Bingleys,  a  place  which,  though 
its  name  was  compounded  of  Castle  and  Abbey, 
had  very  little  of  the  appearance  of  either,  and 
in  fact  was  so  called  only  from  occupying  the 
nte  of  an  andent  monastery.  It  was  a  long,  low. 
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Italian  villa,  in  the  most  recent  state  of  incom- 
pleteness, built  with  verandas,  and  projecting 
roofs,  and  various  contrivances  to  aDeviate  the 
intenaty  of  that  sun,  which  in  this  country  so 
sddom  shines,  and  having  an  airy  unsubstantial 
character,  which  was  any  thing  but  attractive  in 
that  most  unoomfortaUe  of  all  times,  a  cold  day 
in  summer.  The  situation  was  but  moderately 
pretty ;  and  the  place,  which  had  not  at  all  the 
character  of  a  show  place,  was  now  seen  to 
great  disadvantage.  It  had  a  raw,  unfinished 
air  throughout :  on  all  sides  was  a  great  deal  that 
was  to  be  beautiful  some  time  or  other,  but 
▼ery  little  that  was  so  at  present  Newly 
gravelled  walks,  visible  throughout  all  their 
curves,  twined  among  large  expanses  of  coarse 
turf,  which  was  variously  chequered  with  brown 
diagrams,  looking  like  selections  fipm  the  Chi- 
nese puzxle,  that  went  by  the  name  of  flower*' 
beds.  Beyond  these  were  extensive  red,  sandy 
tncts,  where  the  nakedness  of  the  land  was  as 
jet  but  ill  concealed  by  the  small,  thirsty  Jookmg 
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evergreens,  which,  with  due  allowance  for  fu* 
ture  growth,  were  sparingly  dotted  over  it. 

They  entered  the  house,  which  still  smek  of 
paint  and  whitewash,  and  were  introduced  into 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Bihgley.  This  lady  was 
not  very  distinguishable  from  the  great  mass  of 
good  sort  of  women.  Her  best  quality  in  society 
was  a  disposition  to  please,  and  to  be  pleased : 
and  this  is  a  quality  which  justly  Compensates 
for  a  very  great  inferiority  of  social  powers.  In 
Mrs.  Bingley,  however,  a  wish  to  view  tlie  bright 
nde  of  every  circumstance,  added  to  a  nervous 
eagerness  to  be  lively  and  agreeable,  sometimes 
produced  results,  which  closely  verged  upon 
the  ludicrous.  In  the  present  instance,  after 
the  first  greetings,  mutual  inquiries  took  their 
usual  precedence  of  oth»  conversation. 

'^  Thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Bingley,  ^^  we  are 
quite  well  now,  biit  we  have  been  shockingly  ill, 
I  assure  you.  It  must  have  been  an  epide- 
mic, something  contagious  in  the  air,  for  we  all 
hadit— «very  one.     There  was  Mr.  Bingley* 
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and  I,  and  Edmund,  and  Jane^  and  Loima,  and 
Margaret,  and  Arthur — we  were  all  ill  together — 
it  was  so  droll  !^' 

She  then  went  on  to  rdate  how  ludicrously 
they  had  been  tormented  with  smoke,  and  the 
exquiaire  joke  of  having  a  new  white  marble 
chimney-pieoe  spoiled  by  it.  She  showed 'them 
die  stains  for  their  entertainment,  and  said,  with 
a  laugh,  that  they  would  never  oome  out.  The 
new  house  aflbrded  ample  matter  for  oonrer- 
rntion ;  and  as  all  her  visitors  politely  expiwssed  a 
cuiiofiity  respecting  its  arrangements,  so  was  thd 
lady  perfectly  ready  to  gratify  them,  by  a  full 
display  of  the  whole  of  it.  Far  from  wishing 
them  to  receive  any  thing  upon  her  bare  asser- 
tion, she  insisted  upon  their  seeing  all  with  their 
own  eyes  ;  and  leaving  Lacy  in  an  unfurnished 
drawing  room,  with  a  roll  of  plans  to  entertain 
him,  carried  off  the  ladies,  to  convince  them,  by 
ocular  proofs  that  the  bed-rooms  were  exactly 
of  the  numb^  and  size  which  she  described. 

These    inflictions  being   over,    Mr.  Bingley 
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made  hia  appeaxanoe)  abd  being  assured  that  his 
lady  had  done  the  honours  of  the  interior,  pro- 
posed to  conduct  them  through  the   grounds. 
This,  however,  the  ladies  declined :  fatigue,  recent 
raiii)  thin  shoes,  and  fear  of  wet,  were  among 
the  prinmpal  excuses,  and  the  hope  of  another 
opportunity  was  held  out  as  a  consolation  to 
Mr«  Bingljey,.    But  there  was  no  such  escape 
for  JLapy :  he  oould  nather  be  tired,  nor  fearful 
of  wet,  and  oould  look  for  no  other  opportunity-. 
In    addition    to   this.  Lady  Appleby,   whose 
compliments,  by  some  strange    fatality,   were 
generally  ilUtimed,  made  firequent  appeals  to  his 
well  known,  taste,  and  assured  her  friends,  that 
the  improvements  in  the  approach    at   Lord 
Westbum's  had  been  made  upon  his  sole  sug* 
gestion.     He  was  therefore  fastened  upon   by 
Mr.  Bingley,  who  proiSessed  a  great  wish  to 
consult  his  judgment.     There  was  no  resisting 
such  an  aspurance,  and  Lacy  was  forced  to  com« 
ply,  exchanging  with  Agnes  a  look  of  comio 
despair,  as  he  was  hurried  out  of  the  room. 
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'  .Mr*  Bmf^  was  that  wefi  known  animal,  a 
praaer;  andin  additioa  totbedefeetof  anincmi^ 
tttenee  of  ironis,  had  a  considerable  wont  ot 
flueacy  in  the  d^tterj  ot  them,  Laey  had  a 
little  «f  his  father's  susceptibility  ti>  antidy a|iee§ 
of  thisiiatare,  and  as  he  wasqnidc  in  cMlmating 
ibe  €oHof|yial  powers  of  his  oondactor,  he  soon 
cfisoQvered  the  disagieeddeness  of  his  prospeeti' 
*^  Ay,"  said  Mr.  Binglej,  in  answer  to  m>tM 
eivfl  ihioga  which  Laoy  said  as  they  walked 
tQigeCher  iirom  tbe  house,  ^^tobesure  a' great 
deal  has  been  done,  and  I  only  irigh  that  you 
QOidd  see  what  the  phice  was,  before  all  these 
isi{M!DvemeBts  were  made.  It  was  not  like  the 
same  thing.  That  lane»  which  runs  beyond  the 
hedge,  near  the.  twi»  large  itrs  in  the  fidd 
joadVf  used  to  run  between  that  sunk  fence^ 
and  the  farthest  chtanp  ci  those  three.  In  the 
neaiest^eoroer-of  those  tneadows  was  an  ancient 
fishpond,  now  fiUed-up*;  and  the  (tarm  buildings, 
vilipb  are  aow  out  of  sight,  behind  the  edge  c^ 
the  hill  to  thfitleft^  used  to  stand  in  the  middle 
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of  the  lake— it  was  not  a  lake  then,  you  under* 
stand*     Then  only  look  at  the  land  in  the  valley 
on  each  aide  of  the  approach— -what  do  you 
think   that  used  to  be  ?    A  swamp,  Sir,  posi- 
titely  a  swamp^    Well, what  did  I  do? — I  set 
to  work  and  drained  it — druned  it  all  on  botli 
sides — turned  a  twenty4neh  culvert  in  the  centre 
of  the   hollow,   and  carried  my  carriage-road 
right  across  it      I  will  tell  you  a  circumstance 
about  that  culvert :  I  had  a  layer-out  of  grounds 
here,  a  very  po^tive  sort  of  fellow.     He  was  for 
two  feet:  I  stood  up  for  twenty  inches.    We 
argued  the  point  for  several  days,  but  at  last  I 
succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  twenty  inches 
would  do  exactly,  and  it  did  do,  and  it  has  done : 
and  there  is  my  approach  running  over  the 
middle  of  it." 

Lacy,  anxious  to  change  the  subject,  then 
adverted  to  his  house.  *'  You  cannot  conceive,^' 
said  Mr.  Bingley,  <*  how  superior  it  is  to  the 
house  I  pulled  down.  I  wish  yau  could  have 
seen  that  house.     If  I  knew  where  to  lay  my 
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hand  upon  it,  I  shoald  like  to  show  jou  the 
jdan  of  it.  I  will  try  if  I  can  get  it  for  you ;  I 
think  it  would  entertain  you.^ 

<*You  are  very  good/'  said  Lacy,  *'butl 
should  be  sorry  to  pre  you  that  trouble.  I 
think  I  could  hardly  feel  greater  interest  in 
your  present  house,  even  if  I  were  to  see  the 
plan  you  mention.  A  good  house  does  not 
require  to  be  set  off  by  the  contrast  of  a  bad 


ooe.*' 


Mr.  Bingley  assented,  and  forbore  to  threaten 
him  any  longer  with  the  plan.  *<  And  now,  Sir,*' 
sfdd  he,  taking  Lacy  by  the  arm,  and  carefully 
placing  him  in  a  proper  posidoo,  "Just  cast 
your  eyes — ay,  there— in  that  direction,  and 
now  tell  me  your  (pinion.  Does  any  thing 
strike  you  in  that  view,  as  admitting  of  improve* 
mentP    I  wish  to  profit  by  your  judgment*' 

^  Indeed,^'  said  Lacy,  after  a  modest  dis^ 
daiiner  of  any  pretensions  to  superior  judgment, 
**  I  hardly  know  how  to  suggest  anything — ^the 
^i^w  aeems  to  me  to  be  almost  perfect :  and  it  will 
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soon  lose  what  is  perliaps  its  only  blot  wbeo 
that  building  is  gone,  which  I  see  you  are  now 
pulling  down." 

<^  Pulling  down  !  my  dear  Sir  !  those  people 
are  building  it  up — ^that  is  my  new  ruin — you 
donH  consider — one  must  have  a  ruin — surely 
you  don't  object  to.  that !" 

*<  Certainly  not,"  replied  Lacy.  "  It  will 
be  quite  in  character  with  your  other  improve- 
ments. My  only  fear  was,  that  it  might  be 
rather  tbo  much  in  sight — but  I  suppose  you 
are  going  to  plant  a  part  of  it  out." 

*'  Sir,  it  is  half  planted  out  already.  Why, 
only  look — there,  just  before — no,  1  forgot — I 
beg  your  pardon — ^you  cannot  see  the  trees  from 
hence — but  if  you  will  just  step  fifty  yards 
further,  you  will  see  how  judiciously  it  will  be 
partly  concealed,"  and  taking  Lacy  by  the  arm, 
he  led  him  to  the  spot,  where  he  detained  him 
no  little  time  with  a  minute  dissertation  upon 
ruins. 

Lacy's  stock  of   patience  was  now  almost 
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csfchM^I^,  yet  he  still  oontbued  to  Gsten  to  his 
eon^parton  with  a  toleraUe  air  of  attention. 
He  also  tried  to  quicken  his  progress  by  his 
own  ready  comprehension.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  Lacy  displayed  his  ingenuity  in  anticipating 
the  explanations  of  Mr.  Bingley ;  for,  as  ha- 
bitual stammerers  are  notoriously  unwilling  to 
accept  the  assistance  of  those  who  are  content 
with  half  a  sentence,  or  volunteer  to  finish  it 
for  them,  so  this  gentleman  was  equally  averse 
to  any  attempts  to  relieve  Ids  mental  hesitation ; 
and  after  Lacy  had  briefly  expressed  what  he 
was  going  to  say,  was  seldom  satisfied  without 
repeating  the  same  idea  in  other  words.  Foiled 
in  this  endeavour  to  shorten  his  term  of  penance. 
Lacy,  as  a  last  resource,  ventured  to  intimate 
that  his  time  was  not  his  own,  and  that  he  must 
attend  Lady  Appleby,  To  this  Mr.  Bingiey 
could  offer  no' objection,  though  he  ventured 
to  throw  in  his  way  the  last  possible  impediment 
by  taking  him  the  longest  way  back. 
At  length    they  reached  the  house,  where 
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they  found  the  ladies  anxiously  expecting  their 
return.  Even  Mrs.  Poole's  current  of  small 
talk  had  begun  to  fail;  and  Lady  Appleby 
looked  as  if  she  would  have  found  it  a  great 
relief  to  feel  at  liberty  to  yawn.  Miss  Morton 
looked  placid  and  pretty,  but  was  evidently 
wearied  out  of  all  animation ;  and  Mrs.  Bing- 
ley,  deprived  of  the  resources  of  locomotion, 
began  to  find  the  entertainment  of  her  guests  an 
irksome  task.  Unfortunately  they  declined 
luncheon  ;  and  as  she  could  not  set  them  down 
to  eat,  she  had  been  compelled  to  summon  the 
nursery  to  her  aid,  and  fill  up  the  time  by 
displaying  the  various  proficiencies  of  her  off- 
spring. 

Mrs.  Bingley  was  the  mother  of  five  fine 
children,  the  eldest  about  seven  years  old,  all 
fortunately  at  hand,  and  ready  to  be  shown. 
She  was  a  good  mother — that  is  to  say,  good 
with  regard  to  her  intentions — ^very  anxious  for 
the  welfare  of  her  children,  and  indefatigable  in 
her  attention  to  them.     But  she  was  too  san- 
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guine,  and  somewhat  impatient,  had  little  judg. 
ment  in  the  direction  of  her  efforts,  and  seemed 
to  think  that  too  much  of  a  good  thing  could 
never  either  be  done  or  expected.     She  had 
imbibed    many  wise  maxims   about  teaching 
youth  betimes,  and  instilling  the  seeds  of  early 
knowledge,  all  of  which  she  applied  rather  too 
forcibly ;  and  bitten  with  a  mania  for  education, 
wanted  to  see  her  infant  flock  start  up  into  little 
men  and  women,  almost  as  soon  as  they  could 
walk  and  talk.     She  had  also  that  nervous  im- 
pression^  which  over  anxious  mothers  are  apt  to 
entertain,  that  nothing  relating  to  them  could 
possibly  go  on  well,  except  under  her  imme* 
diate  eye. 

Her  whole  family,  consisting  of  two  boys  arid 
three  daughters  (the  youngest  a  baby  in  arms), 
were  brought  in  to  be  discussed  and  admired. 
They  made  their  bows  and  curtseys  at  the  door, 
and  came  forward  with  their  little  heads  poked 
up,  as  if  the  collar  were  stiU  at  their  chins,  and 
the  backboard  at  their  shoulders. 
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'^Here^'^  eaad  the  laother,  introdocing  Mil 
Louisa,  a  tittle  euriy-«headcd  thing  of  four  yoan. 
and  a  half  old;  *<  here  is  a  little  lady,' who  I 
am  afraid  likesher  dolls  better  tluai  her  book»-T^ 
dottH  you,  IxMiy  ?"'  kissing  her. 

The  Yisitors  ezdakned  at  her  forwardness^ 
and  wondered  that  she  should  be  aUe  to  read 
at  all,  *^  Oh,  she  has  been  able  to  read  this  loag 
time,"  said  Mrs.  Bingley ;  ^*  but  I  am  afraid,^' 
she  added,  looking  very  grave^  '^  she  does  not 
always  understand  what  she  reads,  and  that  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence — go,  and  shut  the 
anti-room  door,  Louy.  She  is  a  quick  child," 
pursued  Mrs,  Bingley,  when  she  thought  Louy 
was  out  of  hearing,  ^<  very  quick,  but  wants 
application.    The  fact  is,  she  is  too  volaule." 

*^  A  serious  fault  at  four  years  old,^'  observed 
Mrs.  Poole. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Bingley,  very  inno- 
cently, '<  for  I  am  confident^  that  much  depends 
upon  forming  the  character  early.  Jane^  here,^' 
drawing  towards  her  a  demure,  pretty  looking, 
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dald,  OQ  the  vage  of  six-^^'  has  much  .more 
iteadinew  of  character.  She  is  a  very  good 
g^rl,  though  I  wish  she  showed  oiore  taste  for 
muse  I  tell  her  every  body  likes  muttc — ^how 
comes  it  that  Jane  does  not?  I  dare  say  Miss 
Morton  likes  music — ^go  to  that  huij,  my  lore, 
and  ask  hen'' 

Encouraged  by  the  engaging  smile  of  Agnes^ 
the  little  muncian  sidled  up  to  her,  asked 
ber  the  quesdon,  and  received  the 
asurance. 

^  And  have  you  dot  a  tarryplaster  ?" 
the  incredulous   child,   looking  inquiringly  in 
her  face. 

'* Chiroplast,  Jane;  you  must  learn  to  iay 
chiroplasti  No,  Miss  Morton  does  not  want 
a  chiroplast,  no  more  will  you,  when  you  can 
play  better.  She  does  not  like  the  chiroplast, 
ma'am,  though  she  took  to  it  wonderfully  at 
first  I  had  her  taught  upon  Logier's  system ; 
I  have  spared  no  pains  in  giving  her  an  early 
taate  for  music     I  took  ber  last  q)ring  to  see 
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the  infant  Lyra — I  thought  it  would  excite  her 
emulation.  Do  you  remember  the  little  Lyra^ 
Jane  ?  When  will  you  do  any  thing  like  that  ? 
Only  think  how  well  that  little  girl  played  upon 
that  great  harp  V 

*^  But  her  harp  is  not  so  big  as  my  piano, 
forte/'  said  the  little  musician,  rather  piqued 
by  the  comparison. 

«  True,  my  love,  but  she  plays  it  better^ 
Edward,  my  dear,  don^t  touch  that — and  do 
stand  straight,  or  you  will  grow  quite  crooked. 
Come  here — ^hold  yourself  up,  as  the  soldiers  do. 
We  think  him  very  like  his  father — but  you 
must  not  pull  those  faces — you  don^t  look  like 
papa  when  you  do  so.^ 

Mrs.  Poole  and  Lady  Appleby,  nevertheless, 
professed  themselves  much  struck  with  the  like- 
ness to  Mr.  Bingley.  Agnes  could  not  find 
it  out,  and  avoided  the  question,  by  inquiring 
Master  Edmund's  age. 

<^  Seven,  next  month,''  said  Mrs.  Bingley. 
'f  We  think  of  sending  him  soon  to  school — 
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Mr.  Bingley  wishes  it — I  am  sure  it  »  more 
than  I  do — for  I  dare  say  he  will  not  lean  so 
mudi  as  at  home.— In  fact,  it  is  my  ^^ian  to  be 
always  teachiBg  them  some  litde  thing,  and  not  to 
let  an  hour  slip  widiout  putting  something  into 
their  heeds,  and  by  all  means  to  give  them  a 
habit  of  asking  questions.  Edmund  was  asking 
me  this  morning  about  the  weatherglass :  why 
it  &lls  in  rainy  weather. — Do  you  remember, 
Edmund  ?    Why  does  the  glass  fall  ?'* 

<<  It  is  not  the  glass,  it  is  the  quicksilver  as 
faUs,*^  smd  Master  Edmund,  with  the  matured 
confidence  of  seven  years  old. 

^  <  As  falls  r  (hat  Ma.  Mind  your  English.^ 
And  what  makes  the  quicksilver  fall  P* 

*^The  weight  of  the  air,*'  said  the  young 
philosopher. 

*^  Very  well  remembered,  Edmund.  You 
tee"  —  ttuming  to  her  visitors,  **  you  see  the 
nature  of  my  i^stem.  There  is  no  doing  chil- 
dien  proper  justice  without  being  constantly  at 
them." 
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At  this  moment  the  nune  entered  to  summon 
the  children  to  their  dinner  ;  and  they  were 
reluctantly  dismissed  by  their  admiring  parent, 
though  not  without  receiving  her  parting  direc- 
tions to  make  their  obeisances  in  due  form,  and 
mind  how  they  went  out  of  the  room.  The 
little  girls  grasped  their  frocks,  and  dropped 
their  retiring  curtseys,  at  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  tumbling  backwards;  and  Master  Ed- 
mund striding  out  sideways,  to  the  full  extent 
of  one  of  his  short  legs,  drew  the  other  after 
it ;  then,  after  lowering  his  head  to  his  knees, 
as  if  he  were  going  to  throw  a  summerset, 
regained  once  more  an  upright  posture,  and 
sidled  out  of  the  room  according  to  directions, 
without  turning  his  back  on  the  company.  Socm 
after  this,  the  gentlemen  returned,  and  the  visit 
was  at  length  concluded. 

^<  What  a  sweet  woman  Mrs.  Bingley  is!" 
said  Lady  Appleby,  on  her  way  homewards, 
*<  and  what  astonishing  pains  she  takes  with  her 
children !'' 


^*  Lord  ! .  poor  things  1"  WQluiiiied  Hrt»  PM)e, 
^*I  think  she  overworks  them  mily-^liWfH^ 
quite  sorry,  for  the  poor  children.  I  dare  wy* 
as  she  sajs^  she  is  always  at  them — I  hate  X0 
see  people  so  strict  and  partk:ular»  aad  cmin«> 
votmg  children  so  shockin^y  early.  It  is  wellt 
perhaps,  that  I  have  none,  for  if  I  had,  I  am 
afraid  I  should  spoil  them*  I  am  food  of 
giTBig  them  a  little  indulgence — ^are  not  yon. 
Miss  Morton?" 

^Of  the  two  extremes,''  said  Agnes,  ^*I 
probably  should  prefer  indulgence.  Severity, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  be  the  &ulty  part 
of  Mrs.  Bingley's  system.  Her  foible  is  rather 
that  of  being  too  anxious  and  attentive,  and  ex- 
pecting more  than  is  natural  and  necessary." 

^  I  should  not  care,"  said  Mrs.  Poole,  <*  how 
little  was  learnt,  at  that  very  early  age." 

'*I  will  not  go  quite  that  length,*'  replied 
Agnes.  **  I  should  certainly  wish  them  to  learn 
something ;  but  I  should  think  it  was  of  more 
<^8equence  to  attend  to  their  dispositions,  and 
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give  them  correct  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
I  should  be  rather  afraid  of  encouraging  a  feel- 
ing of  rivalry.  It  would  make  them  learn 
more;  but  it  would  be  at  the  risk  of  injuring 
their  tempers.*^ 

*'  Yes^  I  hate  rivalry/'  pursued  ^Mrs.  Poole, 
**  and  also  the  system  of  showing  them  off— 'I 
am  sure  it  must  make  them  conceited.  Chii- 
dren  must  be  dull  indeed  if  they  don't  get  a 
high  opinion  of  their  own  importance,  from 
seeing  themselves  so  much  attended  to.  They 
will  soon  learn  to  fancy  that  they  are  entitled 
to  more  notice  than  they  have  any  right  to 
expect  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  self-sufficient 
little  old  mao  of  a  child^  as  they  have  made  of 
Lord  Langley,  Lord  and  Lady  Brereton^s  lit- 
tle boy  ?  They  have  drilled,  and  crammed,  and 
be-praised,  and  be-tutored  the  poor  child,  till  he 
thinks  himself  as  great  as  a  prince  of  the  blood." 

**  Like  the  little  German  Duke  of  R ^," 

added  Lacy,  *'  who  observed,  with  some  sur- 
prise, that  an  old  officer,  who  had  come  to  see 
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hiiD,  was  not  embarrassed  in  his  presence.  But, 
Mrs.  Poole,  I  don't  think  this  self-sufficiency 
comes  merely  from  over-tutoring.  You  will 
find,  I  dare  say,  many  an  ignorant  child  just  as 
ooQcdted  as  one  that  has  been  cramtned  from 
his  cradle.  However,  I  quite  agree  with  what 
Miss  Morton  was  sajring  about  rivalry ;  and  as 
for  early  prodigies,  I  suspect  that  they  are  of 
little  use  but  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  parents 
and  teachers." 

^  Very  likely,"  said  Miss  Morton ;  ^*  but  it  is 
an  amiable  kind  of  ^vanity,  and  one  should  not 
treat  it  very  severely.'' 

Lacy  assented,  and  with  a  look  of  more  ge- 
nuine approbation  than  he  had  hitherto  bestowed 
upon  her.  He  had  been  pleased  with  the  am- 
ple tone  of  unaffected  good  sense,  which  her 
observations  had  evinced.  *  The  subject  was  by 
no  means  such  as  young  men  and  young  ladies, 
generally,  discuss ;  and  the  style  of  the  conver- 
sation had  much  more  of  a  didactic  character, 
than  is  often  suffered  to  prevail.     Perhaps,  how- 
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erer,  it  had  not  the  less  effect  on  that  account. 
Men  are  generally  disposed  to  give  ample  credit 
to  the  other  sex«  for  the  possession  of  vivacity  and 
a  competent  portion  of  the  graces ;  but  clear, 
natural  good  sense  is  a  less  obvious  quality,  and 
18  therefore  more  prized  by  them,  when  unos- 
tentatiously displayed.  Having  broken  the  ice, 
Lacy  talked  a  good  deal  to  Agnes;  was  much 
pleased  and  amused  with  her  remarks;  and 
found  himself  irresistibly  impressed  with  a  very 
favourable  opinion  of  her  mental  endowments. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


WkyahoflM  I  oOt'ca  foob?  TIm  wmU  tUnki  btlMr  •£  ^  t  far 
tkcM  hsTc  quality,  and  edaotlon,  wit,  and  Adc  eooTcraatioa,  aoA  are 
TMtiffd  aad  afdmlred  brtlM  woifd.  If  mC^  tbey  like  aad  admlrt  IbcA- 
triTw ;  and  wby  ia  not  tbat triM  wMom? 

Cosioa«rK. 


Tsx  fint  step  towards  the  removtl  oidisUke, 
\i  at  oooe  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  effiae^ 
tual,  aod  this  bang  taken,  no  other  than  a 
fiivourable  result  could  be  anticipated.  Bui 
the  prgudicesof  I^acy  were  as  yetoDlj  toftened^ 
not  disarmed;  esad  though  he  could  not  refuie 
to  acknowledge  the.  beauty  of  Agnea^  he  was 
fin*  from  beiDg  a  willing  admnrer.  He  was 
fesdy  to  admit  that  she  was  clever,  livdy«  saiw 
«bfe,  and  abaenrant  To  her  dispo^tion  he 
was  hitherto  a  stranger,  and  he  eanly  allowed 
himself  to  think,  that  she  might  be  dcfide&t  in 

VOL.  T.  • 
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liberality  and  good  nature.  Though  he  had 
been  amused  by  her  remarks,  he  was  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  her  quick  perception  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, and  thought  he  perc^ved  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  satire^  than  accorded  with  his  beau 
ideal  of  female  propriety. 

He  m^ht,  however,  have  observed,  had  he 
been  willing  to  be  otherwise  than  censorious, 
that  her  satire  was  always  light  and  playful, 
and  that  she  was  ever  a  willing  advocate  when  an 
absent  person  waa  wantonly  assailed.  He  might 
also  have  observed,-  that  even  where  she  had  no 
sufficient  iptHuids  foe  an  actuld  defiance,  her  good 
nature  would  often  lead  her  to  attempt^  by  deli- 
eate  and  well-limed  pleasantry,  to  blunt  and 
divert  the  sallies  of  a  ridicule  which  she  oonsi- 
dered  too  severe^  I/ecy>  faowerer,  was  natu- 
rally both  observant  apd  candid  i  and  whatever 
were  bis  prepossossioPBi  was.  not  likely  to  struggle 
long  against  conviodon.  A*  wet  day  came 
opportunely  to  iavour  his  aoquaintanee  with 
Miss  Morton* 
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-  Nothing  drives  a  fMirty  at  a  house  in  the 
country  more  completely  to  their  resources  than 
run.  To  kill  time  soon  became  an  important 
object,  and  Tarious  were  the  means  devised. 
Music  and  failfiards  had  their  turn ;  some  went 
to  play  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  in  the 
hall;  others  beguiled  the  hours  in  ransacking 
albums  and  portfolios.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in 
despair,  proposed  icorU ;  and  one  of  his  sisters 
suggested  that  they  should  act  charades;  but 
these  amusements  were  voted  to  be  better  re- 
sources for  the  evening.  Some  of  the  ladies 
worked  a  little,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  tried 
to  be  useful ;  one  helped  to  unravel  silk,  and 
another  delivered  his  opinion  upon  colours  and 
patterns. 

Luncheon  came  at  lastyand  a  great  resource 
it  was;  for  there  was  ehatlge^ place  and  some- 
thing to  do.  But  theemjdoyment  of  eating  was 
ot  short  duration ;  and  then,  after  lounging 
about  the  rooms  o(f  the  priAcipal  suiU^  they  were 
all  at  length  re-assembled  in  the  long  gallery 

s  2 
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library,  which,  both  in  the  morning  and  efexu 
nig,  was  the  principal  place  of  rendetvoits. 
Thej  soon  became  variously  employed.  In  the 
oppoote  comers  of  the  same  sofa  wt  Laify 
Appleby  making  a  purse,  and  Lady  Mahretti 
reading  a  novel  Lord  Malvern,  the  only 
person  who  seemed  really  busy,  was  wridng  at 
a  distant  table ;  and  his  Lordship  of  Appleby 
fast  asleep  with  a  newspaper  on  his  knee.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  was  teaching  a  poodle  to  walk  upon  his 
hind  legs ;  Mrs.  Poole  and  Miss  Tyrwhitt  en« 
livening  themselves  with  a  noisy  game  at  baefe- 
|rammon ;  and  Hartley  sitting  near,  inventbg 
paragraphs  for  their  amusement,  and  mdd^g 
eross-readings  in  the  newspaper.  Lacy  was 
alternately  occupied  in  talking,  reading,  draw, 
ing  caricatures  on  the  back  of  a  letter  he  bad 
just  received,  and  watching  the  proceedings 
of  Agnes,  who  was  replaefaig  some  broken 
harp-strings. 

More  was  done  than  said,  till  the  oeeupations 
of  most  of  the  party  came  al  once  to  a  condu* 
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Mu  The  noise  of  the  dice  and  back-gammoa 
men  ceased;  the  novel  was  laid  down ;  the  harp 
was  strung  .and  tuned ;  and  those  who  were  lately 
m  hasy^  ae^ed  all  at  once  inclined  to  find 
their  best  resource  hi  oonTeraation. 

^  Viho  knows  anything  <^  the  Norton  thea* 
tiicals?''  said  Mrs.  Poole,  first  breaking  the 
sBence.    ^*  Mr.  Lacy,  you  were  last  thoe." 

^  I  have  had  an  account  to-day/'  said  LacjK 
**  The  last  event  was  a  laughable  traged j*-4 
con^lete  chapter  of  aeddenta — ^iUchard's  hump 
slipped  under  his  arm — Lady  Anne  put  him  ia 
bodily  fear^  by  her  awkward  manner  of  pretending 
to  stab  him ;  and  Henry  Slingsby^  who  played 
Bucldn^bam,  tturew  all  into  utter  confunon,  by 
repeating,  not  only  bis  part^  but  his  cues.'^ 

*'X«ordi"  said.Mrs*  Poole,  *<  what  could  they 
cxpecst  when .  they  made  that  creature  act  in  a 
tiagedy  I  He  has.  not  a  serious  thought  about 
him.  I  must  say,  I  like  him  neverthdess« 
HklaugbiadeliglitlaL'V 

'*  Yes/^  mid  Lady  Malvern,  with  a  causdc 
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air,  which  she  copied  from  Lady  Bodborough^ 
''Ht  is  a  pity  he  eytt  does  ttiythsng  else.  I 
allow  that  he  is  an  incomparable  laugher.  No- 
body is  so  amusing  at  a  roomys  lengA ;  bat  you 
lose  the  effect  if  you  heftt  what  he  says-*' 

*<-Alr  f  yoo  are  like  me,"  said  Miss  Tyrwhitt ; 
^1  like  laughing  for  laughing  sake.^ 

*'  I  am  sure,"  pursued  Lady  Malirern,  "  that 
in  Siingsby's  case,  it  is  better  to  have  his  laugh 
without  hii  nonsense/' 

"  Very  good,  faith !''  said  Hartley.  **  Lady 
Malvera,  I  am  sure  you  would  approve  of  my 
friend  Congleton's  style  of  proceeding:  when 
he  is  going  to  tell  what  he  thinks  a  good  story, 
he  always  has  his  laugh  first ; — ^famous  good  plan 
that — it  does  not  interfere  with  any  body  else*s 
laugh,  and  you  may  get  out  of  the  way  before 
the  story  begins.  I  know  most  of  Congleton*s 
pet  jokes — ^you  have  no  idea  what  fun  it  is  to 
watch  his  manoeuvres  to  bring  them  to  bear. 
Nobody  lays  a  train  better.  Poor  Miss  Catea- 
ton !   it  was  a  shame,  really— the  other  day^ 
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under  pfetence.  of;  belpbg  ba*,  he  drofiped  m 
atlas  upoo  bar  tender  toes,  and  sfdd  Uuit  A^ 
bad  had  all  the  world  at  ber  feet.  I  don^t  think 
his  joke  was  wortb  his  trouble.*' 

*'  It  was  doubly  cruel,''  said  Lady  liCalren)» 
^*  ro  a  woman  who  never  had  fk  prafmsal — 
which,  I  am  sure,  I  don't  wonder  at,  tboc^ 
Agnes  looks  as  if  she  did.*^ 
^'  I  certainly  do,"  replied  Agnes.^ 
^^Then  I  am  sure,  my  dear  Agoef^^  pur<« 
sued  her  sister,  ^<  you  must  have  a  peculiai^ 
talent  for  wondering.  What  could  any  bpdy 
have  seen  in  that  plain,  prim,  old  Mtsi  Cated^ 
Urn?" 

*'  She  was  young  once^  and  I  should  think 
pretty,"  said  Agnes ;  ^*  and  she  must  always 
have  been  good-humoured  and  pleasing." 

**  I  am  glad  you  don't  say  *  pleasant* 
^  Pleasant '  and  .  <  pleasing '  are  very  different — 
as  much  as  '  amiable '  and  ^  aimabU.^  I  dare 
say  it  is  very  possible  that  she  may  fully 
deserve  the  character  you  give  her;  but  one 
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«9;peott  A'gratit  d«il  mate  in  ptopte-tlmt  pretend  ^ 

to.]i?»  in ^  noilii.    AnytUiig  like  dowdiness  <i 

l»0Uld  mdti  an    dngel ;  if  a  iraibau  has  not  « 

ftsdikiD^  she  it  qaitd  lost — iKidihig  can  aare  her 
Trtha  .i^orU  does  not  slqp  to  mtke  distinctions.'^ 
..!  HLonisa,  jirti  af«  hard  upon  Uie  poor  woiU/^ 
Slid:  AgBCBy  ivflh  a  smiles 
'  ^  Oh,  I  can  gi?e  you  instances,"  continued 
Lady  Malyeni,  in  the  same  tone  *<  Only  look 
ai  those  Lady  Hornby s-^poor  girb!  they  are  . 
pfPlty^  to  he  sni^  though  rather  in  a  tame 
sl^Ie-^and  I  suppose  they  may  be  pleasing. 
Then  they  haste  aeoonpUshnienta^  I  am  tcld, 
though  thqr  seldom  bring  them  out  with  effect 
B«it|  after  «dly  they  are  mere  ndbodies--»they 
den't  get  on/' 

**  Or  go  off,  wUch  is  more  important,**  said 
lylrs*  Pooler 

<<  No,"  added  Lady  .Malvern^  ■^  and  they  are 
never  likely-^they  "want  lashibn^they  are  not  in 
the  first  set^  or  ever  wfli  he.  And  then,  poor  crea- 
tures !  whm  are  they  seen  f    They  just  orsep 
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to  Alixiack%  to.lieipioiittthe  iaii»  on  the  Aw 
two  oc  three  QigMi  -of  .the  aumm }  mod  nobody 
K88  tbem,  aagrvli^^  aftkenvwds*  .  Umii,  hmi, 
Beirdlgr,  tbeir  fmber,  worthy  aum  1  thbiks  «)r 
DoHuBg  .tot  ddU  buAMdfy^  «id>  hn  kufylhip 
o<gjtrd«>wy;  and  tliejr  •Boir  tktmidnslo  be 
always  suirounded  by  a  Bet  of  bBomfiaaaa  lefan 
tbna.    It  leyery  iiyarkwui  to  thogApik^iittwm 
q^eciidlf  i;  and  I  woodar  diey  8uiiBr'it.ff  -  - 
.  **TbBy«ve  cerlaialy  very  Und  tokfanrttUu 
tJoQ^^'.Baid  Agfi0%  '^ud  I  like  theati  fee  it;  aaA 
for  tb^  iadependeBOft    Tfaey  neeef  atmggbi 
and  .maocepyie  far  iiiteodiMtieBe'  and  inntai^ 
tkam.;  they  narev  beg>  and  flaieer)  and  ezpeie 
themaelvee  to  move  troufal^  and  more  bumilia- 
tioQ  too,  tban  society  is  really  wortb*    I  flhouJd 
lay  of  them,  that  they  liked  society  for  its  own 
lake     They    have   no    ambitious  feelings  of 
finery  and  exelusivenefls ;  they  go  to  see  those 
whom  they  really  like,  and  not  to  be  seen  them* 
Aelves.     It  always  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
much  more  real  dignity  in  their  quiet,  unosten- 

E  S 
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tatious  mode  of  proceeding,  than  there  is  in 
that  of  many  others,  who  have  been  always 
striving  to  get  on,  and  think  themselves  entitled 
to  look  down  upon  theni/^  • 

Oh,  I  agree  with  you,*^  said  Mits.  Poole; 
I  hate  puffhimff  pec^le^mere  fitehiM  is  ils  bad 
as  no  fasUon.  Theine  are  the  Penleys-^kK>k  at 
them  ;  thbr^  fe^an  inBtonee  of  mere  fissbion* 
They  are  people  of  nekfaer  family  •  nor  ftNrtune ; 
they  have  been  living  for  the  world;  and  at  the 
world,  and  are  always  studying  eflbct — laying 
trains  for  invitations,  and  amgling  for  acquaint* 
ances.  As  soon  as  the  labours  of  the  town  season 
are  over,  they  set  off  to  the  watering  places  in 
search  of  '  Desirables.'  The  daughters  are  line 
^howy  girls^  but  not  quite  to  my  taste;  they 
are  what  my  friend.  Lady  Ashborue,  calls 
*  laboriously  elegant"* — so  tnaniirie — so  dressy — 
always  tricked  out  with  such  wondei*ful  care 
in  the  newest  Frenchifications.  But  gentlemen 
are  the  best  judges  of  ladies.  What  should 
you  say  of  them,  Mr.  Lacy  ?" 


<<What  one  migbt  wy  of  moit  Fiwcb- 
women/'  replied  Lacy,  M  UtiK  tli^  look  like 
figures  stqpfHiig  out  of  tht  kwy^a  of  Ibe  < Jourml 
des  Modes.*   I  hope  diey  would  take  ray  remark 


as  a '- '' 
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<*  I  would  not  be  sure  of  that,'*  said  Hartley. 
*'They  have  never  Sorgbrtn  me  Ah:. asking 
whether  they  comiBmiicate'  wilh,. their  Paris 
milliner  by  telegraphs  or  carrier  pifooosk'^ 

^*  I  think  you  are  all  raChev  serere  upon 
the  Miss  Penleys,"  said  Agnes.  **I  won't,  try 
to  defend  them  against  the  shockmg  imputation 
of  being  always  too  well  dressed*  I  am  afraid 
they  are  guikyt  and*  of  coursei  they  roust  bear 
the  dreadful  consequences.  Perhaps,  tooi»  they 
may  seem  rather  manihie — that  I  allow — ^but  I 
don't  think  they  are  ^aUy  affected/' 

^"^ ManUriCy  and  not  affected!"  interrupted 
Lady  Malvern.  ^^  Nay,  Agnes^  have  some  pity 
for  my  weak  comprehension  4  I  cannot  under- 
stand such  fine  distinctions.  Pray,  enlighten 
me.    What  is  the  difference  ?" 
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**  There  is  almost  as  mudi/'  said  Agnes,  with 
*a  smile,  *<  as  you  lately  made  out  between 
<  pleasant '  and  ^  pleasing.* '' 

**  A  Mr  retort,**  said  Lady  Malvem,  <'  though 
not  an  explanation.  But  you  cannot  say  diat 
the  Penleys  are  not  pushing,  numeeuTring 
people.  I  don't  know,  otherwise,  how  you  will 
account  for  their  having  got  on  so  welL*' 

^^  They  are  agreeable,^'  said  Agnes,  **  and  the 
daughters  handsome,  and  that  must  account  for 
a  great  deal.^' 

<*  Perhaps  so,*'  replied  Lady  Malvern ;  **  but 
that  does  not  excuse  their  being  such  invetdiate 
match-hunters.  They  are  always  cruising  after 
a  good  '  partie  ;*  always  thinking  of  an  estab- 
lishment^' 

^<  And  never  succeeding,'*  said  Mrs.  Poole. 

^*  And  yet,'*  observed  Agnes,  "  they  are  sud 
to  be  able  manoeuvrers,  and  to  make  this  their 
principal  object  I  think  their  not  succeeding 
ought  almost  to  acquit  them." 

'^WelU  Agnes,**  resumed   Lady  Malvern, 
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*^  we  won't  attack  them  any  longer.  But  I  can- 
not  like  them,  and  never  did  nnoe  I  heard  them 
so  be-praiaed  by  that  odious  Lady  Dartford. 
8y  the  bye^  Mr*.  Poole,  how  dreadfully  Lady 
Omtford'iihya!  Did  you  hear  what  she  lost 
cfpeeveiusift  about  a  lartnight  ago,  at  Brighton  P" 

.**My  dear  JLouisaT'  exclaimed  Agnes,  in  a 
tone  of  ex^wstulatioB. 

^  Twelve  hundred  pounds  in  the  oo|irae  of 
.SQ  ^mififr"  contioued  Lady  Malvem,  not 
attending. 

^Nay,"  aaid  Agpes,  'Met  me  give  you  all 
the  particulars;  I  am  much  more  circum- 
siantial.  Beport  tells  me  that  the  pounds  were 
guineas^  and  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  in 
I^edge  her  watch,  her  rings,  a  fan,  and  a  smell- 
ing bottle." 

<<  Foolish  girl  I  Agnes  only  says  this  to  dis- 
credit the  story.  The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Poole, 
that  she  won^t  hear  any  thing  against  Lady 
Bartford,  though  she  must  know  her  passion  for 
play." 
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"  Well,^  replied  Agnes,  '« I  believe  I  must 
bear  witness  against  ber.  I  have  seen  her  won* 
derfuUy  eager  at  cards,  even  when  she  was  play- 
ing for  the  merest  trifle.  I  particularly  remem- 
ber her  once  losing  two  sovereigns  at  loo,  and  I 
assure  you  that  in  my  opinion  she  bore  her  loss 
extremely  ill.'* 

Lacy  smiled,  and  showed,  by  the  look  which 
he  directed  towards  Agnes,  that  he  appreciated 
her  mode  of  defence.  *^  Miss  Morton,*'  said  he, 
a  moment  afterwards,  "  you  will  encourage  me 
to  attack  your  friends  for  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing you  defend  them.*' 

Good  nature  (in  its  more  enlarged  and 
nobler  sense)  is  so  bright  an  ornament  in  a 
youthful  female  mind — an  ornament  for  the 
want  of  which  no  brilliancy  can  compensate — 
that,  in  as  much  as  Lacy  had  at  first  decided 
that,  without  this  quality,  he  never  could  admire 
Miss  Morton,  so  did  he,  upon  discovering  that 
she  really  possessed  it,  begin  to  like  her  much 
better  than,  three  days  before,  he  would  have 
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^onsklered  posable.  This  change  in  his  opinion 
soon  betrayed  itself  in  a  oorreqwnding  change 
of  manner ;  and,  instead  of  the  distant  coldness 
which  he  at  first  constrained  himself  to  observe, 
be  now  eyinced  an  interest,  an  attention,  which 
was  not  unnoticed  by  Agnes,  and  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  in  some  degree  flattering. 

The  following  day  produced  an  accession  to  the 

party  at  Huntley,  in  the  persons  of  Lord  Mid- 

hurst,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Skipton,  and  his  friend 

Mr.  Luscombe.      Lacy   was  acquainted   with 

both,  and  looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  the 

former  with  some  curiosity  and  interest.     It  was 

not  that  he  cared  much  about  him,  individually ; 

but  his  attention  had  been  excited  by  a  circum-* 

fttance  which  occurred  the  day  before.    Lady 

Appleby  happened  to  mention  that  she  expected 

Lord  Midhurst,   and,  as  she  said   this.   Lacy 

observed  that   Lady  Malvern  directed  a  very 

^gnificant  look  of  satisfaction  towards  her  sister, 

who,  on  meeting  her  eye,  smiled,  blushed    and 

turned  away.     From  these  short  glances     was 
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eai^  to  collect  that  Lady  Mai  vera  believed  Lord 
Midburat  to  be  an  admifer  of  her  sbter,  of  which 
Agnes  seemed  not  unconscious ;  and  ))er  la^y? 
ship'-s  air  of  pleasure  shewed  that  she  drew 
favourable  auguries  from  their  approaching 
interview.  Lacy  also  considered  Lord  Mid« 
hurst  to  be  one  who,  if  matrimonially  disposed^ 
and  not  satisfied  with  mere  flirtation,  was  not 
likely  to  sue  in  vain.  He  was  good  lookin^g 
and  good  humoured ;  a  young  man  of  great 
expectations,  lively  spirits,  frank  address,  and 
manners  of  the  world.  He  was  not,  however, 
either  clever  or  well  informed;  had  few  pre- 
tensions to  wit  himself,  and  rarely  perceived  it 
in  others.  Nevertheless,  he  contrived  to  fill, 
very  creditably,  the  character  of  an  ^^  agreeable 
rattle,*'  and  was  thought  by  many  to  be  enter- 
taining. He  was  quick  and  vivacious;  and,  by 
dint  of  letting  his  tongue  run  unrestrained, 
sometimes  blurted  out  a  good  thing.  His  taste 
embraced  sports  of  almost  every  description. 
Of  those  which  come   under   the  title  of  ac« 
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OBmplishments,  dandng  alone  he  liked,  from  its 
todabiBtj  and  gaiety :  in  music  and  painting 
be  was  a  perfect  Goth*  With  books,  even  of 
tbe  lightest  kind,  he  had  not  much  acquaint. 

anoe;  indeed,  as  he  said  *<  he  had  no  time  for 
them.**  He  was  gay,  joyial,  light  hearted,  and 
thoughtless ;  had  a  toIerdl>ly  correct  impresnon 
ef  right  and  wrong;  and,  though  he  possessed 
not  quite  the  self-denial  of  an  anchorite,  could 
make  small  sacrifices  with  a  pretty  good  grace; 
and  was,  when  unbiassed  by  bad  example,  com-» 
mendaUy  disposed  to  do  what  was  right. 

Lord  Midhurst's  companion,  Mr.  Luscombe, 
was  a  gentlenum  now  on  the  Terge  of  forty ;  but 
who^  in  spite  of  the  vittble  ravages  of  tell-tale 
l^e,  still  endeavoured  to  affect  the  stripling, 
always  joined  tbe  most  youthful  group  in  com- 
pany, and  danced  and  prattled  with  very  young 
ladies,  with  all  the  zest  of  one-and-twenty. 
He  was  a  person  very  slightly  endowed  with 
the  advantages  either  of  birth,  fortune,  talents^ 
or  appearance ;  and  who  owed  his  success  in 
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society  chiefly  to  his  good  humour,  and  to  a  ceN 
tain  ductility  of  character  which  enabled  his 
acquaintance  to  mould  him  easily  to  their  will. 
He  was  a  pattern  of  utility  and  compliance :  no 
person .  served  tnote  purposes,  or  served  them 
w;th  greater  willingnesst  He  was  alwfiys  useful 
to  fill  a  gap  in  a  party,  and  to  help  to  make 
thil^  go  off  well:  was  set  at  the  end  of  the 
table  wh^h  the  lady  of  the  house  retired  to  the 
side;  would  either  tell  a  story  himself,  or  be  the 
subject  of  another's ;  could  make  a  fourth  at 
whist,  when  wanted ;  knew  when  to  press  a  lady 
to  the  instrument ;  and  was  invaluable  to  dance 
with  little  misses  at  their  first  ball.  Above  all 
things,  he  was  an  inimitable  butt;  for  he  not 
pnly  patiently  received  the  gibes  of  his  assaiU 
ants,  but  invited  their  attacks  by  seeming  to 
enjoy  them.  He  understood  a  joke  well ;  knew 
both  how  to  laugh,  and  to  listen ;  and  had  suf- 
ficient tact  to  abstain  from  wearying  any  one 
with  hb  own  discourse.  He  did  a  little  of  every 
thing  tolerably  ill,  and  was  consequently  an  useful 
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foil  upon  most  oocaaons.  The  awkward  squad 
of  a  shooting  party  would  generalljr  make  bold 
to  bet  that  they  would  kill  more  giame  than 
Lusoombe ;  and  bad  indeed  must  be  the 
billiard  player,  whom  he  did  not  put  in  good 
spirits.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  those  passive 
persons,  wh6'8eem  to  fill  in  modenr  ^odetya 
dmilar  situation  to  that,  wUch  was  ftmnerly 
borne  by  the  court  fool  in  the  establishments  of 
feudal  princes. 

Of  these  two  new  visitors.  Lord  Midburst 
excited  tbe  greater  share  of  Lacy's  attention, 
from  the  ardent  admiration,  which  he  instantly 
displayed  for  Agnes  Morton.  Lacy  had  now  an 
q>portunity  of  seeing  that  lady  in  a  new  light, 
and  in  so  doing,  he  felt  an  interest,  which,  on 
consideration,  startled  and  surprised  him ;  and 
be  wondered  at  his  own  curiosity  in  watching 
the  progress  of  a  flirtation,  in  which  he  was  so 
little  concerned. 

Agnes  received  the  very  evident  homage  of 
her  admirer,  with  great  ease  and   composure, 
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md  laughed  and  talked  with  perfect  williiig* 
iiesS)  but  vith  that  unconcern  that  ^noed  no 
thought  either  of  attracting  or  repelling.  La^ 
would  have  approved  of  her  manner,  if  he  oould 
have  thought  it  natural :  but  this  he  would  ncyt 
allow,  and  viewed  it  only  as  the  result  of  pracdoa 
«id  design.  He  became  angry  with  Agnes»  for 
flhewing  herself  so  finished  a  coquette,  littk 
suspecting  that  nothing  but  a  slight  degree 
of  jealousy  in  his  own  breast,  oonld  ever  have 
suggested  such  an  idea.  He  also  began  to 
augur  Ql  of  her  taste  and  understaddUng,  in 
being  so  much  entertained  with  such  a  mere 
chatterer  as  Lord  Midhurst. 

Love,  which  unseals  the  lipis  of  all,  had  made 
hb  lorddiip  more  than  usually  voluble.  ^  It 
was  very  cruel  in  you,''  sud  he,  *<to  leave  town 
so  terribly  early.  It  grew  so  stupid  after  you 
went  V' 

<<Then  I  seem  to  have  left  it  at  the  right 
time,'^  said  Agnes. 

*^  No,  faith  I  you  must  not  say  that,  for  it  was 
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Ml Btupidto every  b«df--to»Iyte Hie.  UpooAiy 
hoiKMiY^wbeD  jau  wt^gone^l  grm iodttll  Md 
wtochaly,  that  if  jw  bad  s^eii  i»s^  yo«  ipoiild 
•ot  liave  kaom  ne.  They  iiffld  to  'qidflavi 
divadfiiUy.  A  firi^  of  niae  eame  up.itiiq^iii 
tbaPtfk^aod  aakad  aoa  on  vriMtdayt  I  i^Msni 
l»«hoot  nyadf 

*^  Do  tell  loe  y^ur  jfrieiid*»  juuMy  .thai  I  4Mui 
kwr  vbom  l.imf^t  to  be  afraid  of/', . 

.  *'  Nayi  that  ia  too  good,  ^pgo.  loy  honour,'! 

aid  Lard  llidbnrst:  **  he  o^ght  to;be  ittmA  of 

yen..   YiMi  know  jifou  caa  he  very  aawere*    Ymi 

ladicBalwaya  beat  us  maa  in  tkai. .  But  I  Uke.paa» 

pie  to  be  aevere.    I  wi«h  you  had  stayed  ioitown, 

(•have  been  at  the WhartoD'sd^^etfi^*  Youaever 

mw  such  a  woe-begone  bunnefli.    It  rained  all 

day,  as  if  it  bad  never  raised  before.    Half  .the 

peqple  looked  so  hazy  I  as  if  the  fog  had  got  into 

their  Uoes,      It  was  altogether  capital  fun  ;  I 

9ever  enjoyed  myself  more.    Then,  afterwards^ 
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we  bad  a  fancy  ball — ^uncoromonly  good  that  was 
too.     What  character  do  you  think  I  went  in  ?" 

"A  sombre  one»  I  hope ;  for  it  would  have 
been  extremely  painful  to  affect  a  cheerfulness 
that  you  did  not  feel/' 

*'  Ah !  now,  really  that  is  too  bad — cruel,  faith, 
to  remind  a  man  of  his  misfortunes ;  for  all  that 
time,^  I  was  the  most  miserable  dog  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  seriously,  without  joking/' 

^*  Without  joking !  That  I  conclude.  Miser- 
able people  seldom  joke/^ 

Much  more  passed  in  the  same  strain,  Lord 
Midhurst  talking  on,  witii  heedless,  blundering 
vivacity,  and  Agnes  playfully  unravelling  his 
inconsistencies. 

Lacy,  though  amused,  was  not  altogether 
satisfied.  He  thought  that  Agnes  appeared  to 
take  a  greater  pleasure  in  the  conversation  and 
attentions  of  her  admirer,  than  was  quite  consist- 
tnt  with  what,  he  knew,  must  be  her  real  estimate 
of  his  understanding.  He  thought  her  vanity 
was  flattered  by*  his  homage,  and  that  she  was 
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pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her 
conquest.  In  conversation  with  Lord  Midhurst, 
she  also  seemed  to  exhibit  a  careless  familiarity 
with  the  scenes  and  characters  of  fashionable 
life,  which  Lacy  thought  less  real  than  affected ; 
aud  which  seemed  to  hold  out  claims  to  impor- 
tance, which  he  was  rather  disposed  to  deride. 

^^  It  b  truly  a  pity,"  said  he  to  himself,  **  that 
ooe  of  such  beauty,  elegance,  and  talent,  is  so 
little  sensible  of  the  ridicule  to  which  she 
exposes  herself,  by  this  vulgar  aspiration,  after 
a  station  and  consequence,  which  her  extrac- 
tion must  deny  her.^' 

These  reflections  recalled,  in  some  degree,  his 
first  feeling  of  dislike ;  and,  unconscious  of  any 
undue  arrogance  in  himself,  he  began  to  wish 
that  such  false  pride  might  have  a  fall,  and  even 
took  an  uncharitable  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of 
Uiss  Morton's  receiving  some  signal  morti* 
Seation. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Um  IVoldrar,  ou  iiii«  ineiTlllM,  qne  Tient  de  eeax  qui  lont  au  deniu 
At  ooQM,  Doni  let  fait  hair  ;  mail  aa  Mlat  oa  an  loarire  nom  Its 
rccopcllie. 

Bavrsai. 


HiTHEBTO  we  have  heard  nothing  of  Lord 
Appleby.  At  this,  however,  let  nobody  be  sur* 
prised,  for  he  was  not  a  person  much  calculated 
to  attract  attention  any  where,  though  decidedly 
more  conspicuous  in  his  own  house  than  in  any 
other.  He  was  inoffensive,  mild,  and  amiable. 
His  chief  merit  in  society  was  that  of  being  a 
perfect  gentleman :  his  countervailing  demerits, 
vanity  and  dulness.  His  conversation  was 
languid  and  common  place;  and  its  only  ap- 
proach to  piquancy,  consisted  in  a  querulous 
tone  of  sickly  fastidiousness.      His  vanity  was 
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of  a  hannless  kind,  which  few  refused  to  humour, 
and  was  chiefly  displayed  in  an  overweaning 
admiration  of  every  thing  that  bdonged  to  him* 
self.  His  place,  house,  books,  pctures,  what- 
erer  he  had,  was  infinitely  better  than  any  body 
else  could  possibly  possess ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  disclaimed  receiving  from  them  any 
positive  pleasure,  and  always  lamented  the 
trouble  and  vexation  which  they  entailed 
upon  him. 

On  the  following  morning.  Lacy  was  indulge 
iDg  him  with  a  few  civil  comments  upon  the 
beauties  of  Huntley,  and  complimenUng  him 
upon  his  liberality,  in  throwing  it  open  to  the 
inspecdon  of  the  curious. 

^^  Mr.  Lacy,"  said  his  lordship,  inwardly 
delighted  with  the  subject,  but  looking  the 
picture  of  misery  and  disgust;  <*  never  have 'a 
show  house.  I  assure  you,  having  tried  it, 
that  the  plague,  and  the  nuisance,  and  the 
annoyance,  and  the  trouble,  are  something  per* 
fecdy  inconceivable.      Day  after  day,  people 
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come,  and  they  are  admitted ;  and  in'they  walk, 
and  away  they  ramble  through  your  rooms,  and 
go  where  you  will,  there  you  meet  them.  As  I 
say,  for  the  time  being,  you  are  not  master  of 
your  own  house ;  your  house,  as  I  say,  is  not 
yuur  own:  you  are  not  master  of  your  own 
house.  It  is  indeed  a  serious  drawback  from 
the  trifling  satisfaction  of  having  things  that  are 
considered  worth  seeing." 

Laoy  assented ;  but  said  that  it  must  be  very 
gradfying  to  think  that  he  had  the  means  of 
giving  so  much  pleasure,  and,  perhaps,  of  im- 
proving the  taste  of  his  visitors. 

**  Ah,  yes — very  true— it  ought  to  be  grati- 
fying, of  course;  though  I  must  honestly  con- 
fess that  I  do  it  rather  as  a  duty  than  as  any 
source  of  gratification.  I  have  tried  to  remedy 
the  evil  by  restricting  admission  to  certain 
days — ^but  ail  in  vain;  it  would  not  do-^the 
throng  of  applicants  was  too  great.  **  You 
see,"  he  observed,  pointing  out  two  carriages 
w^ch  appeared  in  a  distant  part  of  the  ap- 
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proacb,  ^^a  case  in  point — see  how  we  are 
pestered.  I  shall  just  have  time  before  they 
arnre  to  show  you  the  picture  I  was  mention- 
ing^^' and  so  saying,  taking  Lacy  by  the  arm, 
he  led  him  into  another  room. 

Meanwhile  the  carriages  approached,  and  at 
length  drew  up  before  the  door.  The  first  was 
a  substantial  tnwrelling  coach,  which  was  closely 
followed  by  a  hack  chaise.  Both  belonged  to 
the  same  part jc,  which,  on  being  landed  from 
their  rehicles,  appeared  to  consist  of  a  stout 
middle  aged  gentleman,  and  his  plump  wife, 
three  slim  youQg^ladies,  and  a  tall  slip  of  a  boy. 
Their  motions  were  observed  from  the  window 
of  the  room  which  Lacy  and  Lord  Appleby 
had  just  quitted,  and  in  which  remained  only 
Lady  Malvern  and  her  sister,  of  whom  the  for. 
mer,  hearing  that  they  were  not  visitors  of  the 
&mily,  and  judging  them  vulgar  from  the  air 
of  their  equipage,  thought  she  might  safely  in- 
dulge in  the  pleasure  of  a  stare. 

^^  What  bdngs  V*    she  exclaimed,    as    she 
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watched  them '  getting  out  of 'their  carriage. 
*'  Agnes,  do  come  and  look  at  them — those 
tawdry  girls!  and  the  old  people — quite  as 
good — staring  about  them,  I  declare,  as  if  they 
had  never  seen  such  a  house  before;  and  now 
he  looks  this  way — ^good  heavens !  it  is — ^no- 
yes,  it  certainly  is  — ^" 

*^  Who  ?"  said  Agnes,  approaching  the 
window, 

^'  Look  !'*  said  Lady  Malvern,  in  a  tone  of 
alarm. 

*^  Yes,"  replied  Agnes,  <^  there  is  no  mistaking 
them.  I  see  they  are  our  cousins,  the  Bag- 
shawes.'* 

"  Hush  !''  said  her  ladyship ;  **  come  away, 
Agnes,**  and  she  looked  suspiciously  round  the 
room  to  see  if  any  one  was  near.  '*  Take  no 
notice,*^  she  added,  in  a  low  tone. 

Agnes  looked  at  her  with  surprise.  *<  I  think 
I  hardly  understand  you.  Do  you  mean  that 
I  should  take  notice  of  them  ?'* 

*•  Yes,   to  be  sure  I   did — ^why  need  you  ? 
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-r-Sindy  JQU'  dtm!t  intend  to  go  out  and  see. 
tbem  r 

<«  I  do^  indttd;' 

^  Then,  A^ne«,  you  will  diaoblige  me,"  said 
l^j  Malvern,  walking  away  from  her  rather 
proudly. 

''  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  that,"  replied 
Agnes;  ^but  I  hope,  Louisa,  it  will  not  be  so  ;^ 
fiir  I  thbk  you  must  acknowledge  the  propriety 
ef  paying  some  attention  to  such  near  rela> 
tions." 

*'  They  are  not  such  very  near  relations ; 
bendes,  it  is  their  being  related  that  makes  the 
difficulty.  You  know  what  beings  they  are — 
one  can  never  acknowledge  them  to  the  Apple- 
bys,  and  Lord  Midhurst,  and  all  that  party/' 

*' I  have  no  scruples  on  that  point,^'  replied 
Agnes,  calmly.  *^  Besides,  Louisa,  you  should 
remember  that  we  are  under  obligations  to 
them,  which  I  oouid  never  forgive  myself  for 
neglecting  to  repay.  You  know  how  kind  they . 
were  s(^e  time  ago,  before  your  marriage, 
when  you  all  had  the  scarlet  fever.     You  re- 
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ceived  particular    attention  ;    I  am  sure  you 
would  not  be  ungratefuL'^ 

A  self-reproTing  blush  came  over  Lady  Mal- 
Tem*8  countenance. 

^  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  am  quite  sensible  that  what 
they  did  was  very  kind,  and  I  shall  always  say  so. 
But  what  good  can  we  do  by  going  out  to  see 
them  now  ?    TTuU  would  be  a  very  poor  return.'' 

*^  I  allow  that  it  would.  We  should  do  them 
no  real  good,  it  is  true,  but  we  should  give  them 
pleasure,  at  any  rate. 

^  I  don't  know  that  I  dare  say  they  had 
rather  look  over  the  house  at  their  ease,  without 
being  put  out  of  the  way  by  us.  You  know 
they  are  all  in  their  travelling  deshabille :  our 
presence  would  only  distress  them.  Besides,  if 
we  keep  quiet  they  will  never  know  that  we  were 
here." 

*^  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  said  Agnes;  '*  I 
think  they  saw  us.  But,  whether  they  did  or 
not,  I  should  equally  reproach  myself  for  having 
treated  them  unkindly.*' 
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^  See  tbeoh  by  all  meansy"^  nid  hady  MaL 
vera;  **but  do  not  draw  me  into  se^^g  tb^m 
too :  one  of  the  family  surely  ia  enough/* 

^No,^'  said  Agnes;  <<if  I  see  them^  you 
must ;  or  else  the  n^lect  on  your  nde  will  undo 
all  the  pleasure  arising  from  any  civility  that  I 
can  show.  There  is  no  use  in  hanging  back : 
the  reUtionship  must  be  known.  I  feel  their 
vulgarity  as  strongly  as  you  can,  but  I  know 
that  they  are  worthy  people ;  and,  as  for  their 
manners,  we  must  take  them  as  we  find  them;'' 
and,  so  saying,  putting  her  arm  within  her 
sister's,  she  walked  with  her  out  of  the  room. 

Mr5.Bag8hawe  was  the  first  cousin  of  Mr. 
Morton,  bring  the  daughter  of  his  feither's  elder 
brother,  who,  as  he  had  risen  less  in  affluence, 
had  not  been  enabled  to  give  equal  refinement  to 
his  descendants.  Mrs.  Bagshawe  was  a  good- 
hearted,  but  ignorant  and  vulgar  woman,  and 
had  now  been  many  years  the  wife  of  a  respect- 
able London  attorney,  who,  without  much 
ability,  had,  by  dint  of  industry,  and  a  character 
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for  punctuality  and  integrity,  amassed  a  com- 
fortable fortune.     In  fact,  he  felt  himself  suC- 
ficiently  wealthy  to  take   frequent  relaxation^ 
from  his  professional  labours,  and  to  indulge 
himself  and  family  with  a  little  pleasure-hunt- 
ing in  the  summer.     Such  was  their  present 
object.  They  had  been  at  Cheltenham,  and  were 
gcnng  to  the  Lakes,  and  stopped  in  their  way 
to  view  the  beauties  of  Huntley  Park.     They 
had  got  into  the  first  room  of  the  show  suite, 
had  obtained  catalogues  and  an  attendant,  and 
had  asked  a  few  questions,  when  a  door  was 
opened,  and  in  walked  Lady  Malvern  and  Miss 
Morton.     There  was  much  real  surprise  on  the 
part  of  the  Bagshawes,  which  was  answered  by 
a  little  well  affected  astonishment  from  Lady 
Malvern,  who  chose  to  prevent  her  attention 
from  being  too  overpowering,  by  pretending  to 
stumble  upon    them    unawares.      The  oiBce, 
therefore,    of  setting    both    parties    more    at 
their   ease,   seemed   to  devolve  upon   Agnes, 
who  greeted  them  all  with  much    cordiality. 
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Lady  Malvern  stiffly  bent  her  head,  ooldly  said 
that  she  was  glad  to  meet  them,  and  made  lan- 
guid inquiries  respecting  their  healths  and  ar- 
langements.  The  Bagshawea,  at  first,  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  happy  chance  which 
brought  them  together. 

^'  So  strange  and  so  lucky  as  it  is,  to  besure/^ 
said  Mrs.  Bagshawe,  ^'  that  we  and  your  lady- 
ship should  just  be  coming  to  look  at  this  place 
at  the  same  time !  It  is  odd  we  didn^t  meet 
on  the  road.^' 

Lady  Malvern  informed  her,  with  a  smile  of 
superiority,  that  they  were  staying  there  on  a 
visit 

*' Indeed!  I  am  sure  I  ask  your  pardon,*' 
said  Mrs.  Bagshawe,  with  rather  a  puzzled 
look,  of  astonishment,  as  if  she  now  compre- 
heoded,  for  the  first  time,  that  show  houses 
were  made  to  be  lived  in.  A  pause  ensued  ; 
and  Mr.  Bagshawe,  a  fat,  prim,  civil  looking 
man,  with  a  ludicrous  assumption  of  courtliness 
in  his  manner,  smirked,  threw  his  short  body 
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into  various  oontorticms,  and  with  a  little  iiii-> 
pressive  shake  of  the  head,  poUtely  hoped  the 
Viscount  was  welL 

**  If  you  mean  Lord  Malvern,'^  said  her  lady- 
ship, <<  he  is  very  well.     He  is  here  too.^ 

<*  And  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Bodbo- 
rough/'  pursued  Mr.  Bagshawe,  who  was  de- 
termined to  do  the  ** civil  thing"  effectually: 
''they,  I  trust,  are  also  enjoying  that  health 
which  all  must  wish  them.  I  hope  the  Earl  has 
not  suffered  from  his  long  and  strict  attention  to 
the  duties  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?" 

Lady  Malvern  bowed  her  head,  and  mur^ 
mured  something  not  very  intelligible. 

<^  It  must  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  his  lord- 
ship,*' Mr.  Bagshawe  proceeded,  **  after  having 
ably  fulfilled  his  senatorial  duties,  to  revisit 
once  more  his  native  wilds,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expresfflon,  in  alluding  to  his  splendid  seat 
at  Westcourt  How  delightful  to  find  himself 
in  that  dignified  retirement,  that  happy  union  of 
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ease  and  grandeur  which,  I  must  confess,  is  most 
truly  enviable." 

Here  Mn  Bagshawe  suddenly  stopped;  not 
for  lack  of  words,  for  he  was  prepared  to  have 
spun  out  the  sentence  to  double  its  length ;  or 
of  inclination,  for  he  thought  himself  a  fine 
talkar,  and,  like  most  persons  of  that  persuasion^ 
loved  to  hear  himself  sp«ik;  but  he  was  arrested 
by  the  abrupt  leave  which  Lady  Malvern  took 
of  them,  while,  as  she  walked  away,  Lord 
Appleby  made  his  appearance  at  another  door. 

Agnes  was  hurt  at  the  imdvil  suddenness  of 
her  sister^s  departure,  and  resolved  to  repair 
it  by  staying  with  the  Bagshawes,  and  under- 
going the  penance  of  accompanying  them 
through  the  rooms  The  unpleasantness  of  h^ 
situation  was  increased  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  Lord  Appleby,  who,  finding  himself  in  the 
same  room,  and  seeing  that  they  were  friends  of 
hers,  advanced  towards  them  with  the  civil  in- 
tention of  paying  his  personal  respects,  at  the 
same  time  looking  at  Agnes  in  a  way  that  shewed 
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his  expectation  that  she  would  perfonn  the 
ceremony  of  an  introduction.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  Agnes  then  hoped  that,  after  a 
few  bows,  and  a  few  more  words  on  either  side, 
the  conference  would  be  ended. 

But  Mr.  Bagshawe,  pleased  with  such  a  dig- 
nified accession  to  his  acquaintance,  and  anxious 
to  acquit  himself  of  .a  flourishing  eulo^umt 
which  lay  ready  on  his  tongue^s  end,  after  a 
prefatory  hem,  and  a  glance  round  the  room, 
addressed  his  lordship  in  a  style  which  fore- 
boded anything  rather  than  a  brief  interview. 

"  Your  walls,  my  lord,"  said  he,  waving  his 
hand,  ^*  are  well  filled  with  food  for  the  eye  of 
taste.  I  must  confess  I  was  not  prepared  for 
such  a  banquet  as  your  lordship  spreads  before 
your  viators.  I  was  told  that  I  should  be 
dazzled  ;  but  my  expectations  are  quite  ex- 
ceeded, and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  con- 
gratulate your  lordship  on  the  possession  of  this 
noble,  indeed  I  may  say,  this  peerless  collec- 
tion." 
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The  beauUful  appropriateness  of  this  speech 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  upon  Lord  Ap- 
pleby: but  without  reflecting  that  his  eulogist 
had  not  yet  seen  more  than  a  small  and  inferior 
part  of  the  collection  which  he  so  warmly  com- 
mended, he  percaved  that  praise  and  admira^ 
tion  were  the  objects  of  his  address,  and  with 
these,   however   administered,    he  was  always 
disposed  to  be  satisfied.     He  had  a  keen  per- 
ception of  vulgarity,  and  a  pride  which  usually 
shrunk  tram  the  contamination  of  its  approach  : 
but  his  pride  was  less  active  than  his  vanity ; 
and  in  order  to  gratify  the  latter  with  flattery, 
even  of  so  broad  and  clumsy  a  description,  he 
condescended,  from  pure  good-nature,   as  he 
thought,  to  prolong  his  civilities  to  the  Bag- 
sfaawes.     He   smiled,  frowned,    shrugged  his 
shoulders,  raised  his  eyebrows,  allowed  that  he 
had  some  good  things,  and  then,  aflecting  an  air 
of  fastidious  indifierence,  vouchsafed  to  point 
out  some  of  the  objects  which  were  most  worthy 
of  their  attention. 
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« 

^*  There  is  a  picture/'  said  he,  pointing  to  a 
small  Correggio,  **  which  I  am  not  sorry  to 
have  got  I  imported  it  myself.  No  one 
knows,"  be  added,  shaking  his  head,  with  a 
piteous  look,  **  no  one  knows  the  trouble,  and 
the  money,  and  what  not,  which  that  small 
picture  cost  me — ^not  more  than  I  thought  it 
was  worth;  but  more,  I  verily  believe,  than 
any  other  picture  I  have." 

<<  Only  think !  such  a  small  one  as  it  is !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Bagshawe,  measuring  it  with 
her  eye,  and  looking  from  it,  with  surprise,  to  a 
giganUc  Sneyders  which  hung  above. 

*^  Quite  a  gem  !*'  said  Mr.  Bagshawe,  who 
had  gathered  from  the  lips  of  Christie  and 
Phillips,  a  few  choice  specimens  of  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  auction  room.  *'  A  very  capital 
bit  of  the  master,  and  in  a  remarkably  fine 
condition.  Your  lordship  deserves  the  thanks, 
of  the  country  for  securing  us  such  a  treasure. 
Correggio  is  very  scarce,  my  lord;  we  don't 
see  him  every  day.    In  good  preservation  he 
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IS  inyaluaUe.     Money  can  hardly   buy    him 
pure." 

Lord  Appleby  made  a  grave  inclinatioD  of 
aasent,  his  better  taste  beguming  to  take  a  slight 
alarm  at  the  professional  tone  of  his  visitor's 
remarks,  and  he  directed  his  attention  some- 
what impatiently  to  another  picture. 

<<  Uncommon  fine,  indeed,  my  lord  V  ex* 
daimed  Mr.  Bagshawe.  **  The  air  of  the  head 
is  beautiful — so  flowing ! — so — and  then,  what 
a  depth  !  What  a — ^look  at  it,  my  dear.  Mrs. 
B.,  my  lord,  is  fond  of  the  arts  as  well  as  L 
We  have  all  our  little  turn  that  way.  Only 
look  at  it,  my  dear;  see  what  a  breadth  there  is 
about  it !  I  never  saw  such  a  breadth  in  my 
lifer 

*^  It  is  not  so  broad  as  the  picture  next  to  it," 
said  die  lady,  very  innocently,  and  in  an  under 
tcHie,  as  if  to  correct  her  husband^s  mistake. 
Lord  Applebv  heard  the  remark,  and  the  well- 
bred  comers  of  his  mouth,  exhibited,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  least  possible  disposition  to  smile. 
Mr.   Bagshawe  frowned  at   his  wife,  and  fid- 
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getted  across  the  room.  *<  Ha  T  said  he,  glad 
to  change  the  subject,  <*  an  old  acquaintance,  I 
perceive.  I  saw  the  original  of  this  at  Milan. 
It  is  really  a  very  perfect  copy.'* 

A  cloud  passed  over  Lord  Appleby's  brow  at 
mention  of  the  word  "  copy,"  and  he  felt  as 
only  a  collector  can  feel. 

^*  I  never  hang  up  copies,"  he  replied,  sup- 
pressing with  a  laudable   effort,  his  generous 
glow  of  indignation.     <^  This  is  a  duplicaief  if 
you  will ;  but  equally  original  with  the  picture 
at  Milan.     Oh,  you  shall  be  convinced.  Sir,'"' 
said  he,  to  the  humbled  and  apologizing  Mr. 
Bagshawe,  who  was  backing  out  of  the  scrape, 
with  all  the  cumbrous  dexterity  of  a  well-trained 
dray-horse,  **  you  shall  be  convinced  :  you  shall 
take  nothing  on  my  bare  assertion.      1  will 
show  you  a  remarkable  variation,  that,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  quite  conclusive.    Look  at 
the  right  foot  of  the  left  hand  figure ;  on  that 
foot  are  six  toes.    Now,  Sir,  I  ask  you,  as  a 
judge  of  painting,  would  a  servile  copyist  have 
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done  that  ?  would  any  but  the  easy,  n^ligent 
hand  of  the  master?  Impossible,  every  way 
impossible.  Tliat  sixth  toe  decides  the  ques^' 
tioiL'' 

Mr.  Bagshawe  hastened  to  repair  his  error  by 
promptly   assenting  to  his  lordship^s  remark, 
and  assured  him,    that   the  sixth   toe   was  a 
hundred  pounds  in  the  picture's  way  in  any 
auction  room  in  London.     But  Lord  Appleby, 
although  appeased,  had,  by  this  time,  seen  quite 
enough  of  the  party  ;  for  though  he  could  have 
borne  with  the  technical  admiration  of  Mr.  Bag- 
shawe, he  was  greatly  disgusted  with  the  rest 
clihe  family.   Poor  Mrs.  Bagshawe  he  set  down 
for  an  ignoramus  :   the  girls  had  giggled  too 
much  at  the  toe,  and  had  been  shamefully  inat^ 
tentive  to  all  the  higher  objects  of  curiosity. 
As  for  the  son,  a  gawky,  semi-dandified  youth, 
in  the  dehateable  age  between  boyhood  and  man- 
hood, who  seemed  thoroughly  ghiS  with  his 
padded  coat  and  stifi^  cravat,  and  who,  to  the 
diioomfiture  of  his  lordship's  nervous  system, 
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had  kept  up  an  incessant  tattoo. with  a  small 
switch  upon  the  side  of  his  boot;  his  only  audi- 
ble remark  that  had  any  reference  to  the  pictures, 
was  once,  when,  after  cocking  his  eye  at  a  large 
hunting  piece  by  Sneyders,  he  observed  to  one 
of  his  sisters,  that  the  hindermost  dog  had  *^a 
cross  of  the  bulL^ 

This  remark  contributed,  among  other  things, 
to  accelerate  the  departure  of  his  lordship,  who 
was  seriously  wounded  by  any  thing  that  aU 
tacked  the  credit  of  his  pictures ;  who.  had  too 
much  politeness  to  vent  his  contempt,  and  too 
much  pride  to  stoop  to  correct  the  misconcep- 
tions of  the  junior  branches  of  this  hopeful 
family.  He,  therefore,  with  a  gracious-  indi* 
nation  of  the  head,  and  a  circling  look  that 
wandered  from  the  Bagshawes  to  Agnes,  hoped 
that  her  friends  would  receive  every  gratifi- 
cation which  his  collection  could  afford,  and  to 
her  great  relief  withdrew. 

Scarcely  was  the  door  closed,  when  the  Bag- 
shawes began  their  comments  upon  Lord  Ap- 
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pleby.  Mrs.  Bagshawe  said  he  was  an  elegant 
man  and  had  not  an  ounce  of  pride  about  him. 
Miss  Bagshawe  remarked,  with  much  discrimi- 
nation,  that  though  he  was  not  much  of  a  beau 
now,  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  one ;  while 
her  sisters  evinced  much  surprise  that  a  lord 
who  lived  in  such  a  fine  house  should  wear  such 
a  shabby  watch-ribbon.  Dick,  the  son,  made 
no  remark;  but  hb  father  supplied  his  defi- 
ciencies by  entering  at  large  into  the  character 
of  Lord  Appleby. 

<<  I  am  extremely  well  satisfied  with  his  lord- 
ship,"  said  he.  <'  He  is  a  truly  agreeable  man. 
Miss  Morton,  and  a  gentlemanly  man,  and  a 
aennble  man,  and  a  num  of  a  fine  mind.  I  feel 
to  understand  his  character  as  well  as  if  I  had 
known  him  all  my  life.  A  little  blind — allow 
me  to  say  it — a  little  blind  on  a  certain  subject,'^ 
looldog  significantly  at  the  jnctures ;  **  for,  be* 
tweoi  ourselves,"  speaking  almost  in  a  whisper, 

« 

though  there  was  no  one  near  by  whom  he 
feared  to  be  overheard  ;   <*  between  ourselves. 
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there  is  a  deal   of  rubbish  in  this  collection^ 
things  for  which  I  would  not  give  ihat^^  with  a 
contemptuous  snap  of  the  fingers ;  "  far  from 
genuine,  I  assure  you,  though  here  and  there  is 
a  pretty  bit    I  hope/'  he  added,  with  a  com- 
placent smile   at  the   recollection   of  his  own 
address,  *^  you  did  not  think  that  I  went  too  far 
in  humouring  his  lordship's  foible  ?    I  saw  he 
liked  a  little  praise,  which  I  was  careful  to  ad- 
minister.   This  was  one  of  those  cases.  Miss 
Morton,  when  it  is  allowable  to  scatter  dust  in 
a  great  man's  eyes." 

Agnes  smiled,  partly  at  the  awkward  vanity 
of  her  relation,  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
played  the  courtier  with  success,  and  partly 
through  amusement  at  hearing  Lord  Appleby 
seriously  called  a  great  man.  She  felt  acutely 
the  vulgarity  of  her  relations,  and  saw  all  the 
ridicule  that  their  awkwardness  and  pretension 
must  excite  in  any  of  the  well-bred  inmates  of 
the  house,  no  others  of  whom  she  devoutly 
hoped  might  cross  their  path.     Above  all  she 
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dreaded  lest  they  should  encounter  the  eye  of 
Lacy;  for  whose  opinion  she  had  abeady  begun 
to  coDcdTe  much  respect,  and  among  whose  qua- 
lities she  observed  a  great  quickness  to  the  deiec- 
tioD  of  absurdities.  She  felt  much  uneaaness  in 
the  anticipation  of  his  meeting  them,  as  she  con- 
templated the  groupe  before  her.     There  was 
squab,  puffy  Mr.  Bagshawe,  with  his  perked-up 
head,  and  important  strut ;   his  dowdy  wife, 
whom  a  rich  pelisse  strove  in  vain  to  render 
lady-like,  with  her  hot,  homely  fiuse,  and  dusty 
bonnet ;  the  priggish  apprentice-like  cub  of  a 
SOD ;  the  three  girls  in  ill-chosen  finery,  soiled 
by  the  journey,  the  two  youngest  minutely  in- 
specting the  furniture,  while  the  eldest  affected 
a  languid  air  of  sovereign  disregard  for  every- 
thing around  her. 

While  engaged  in  this  review,  Agnes  heard 
approaching  footsteps  in  the  next  room,  and 
thought,  with  horror,  that  they  were  those  of 
Lacy.  Her  worst  apprehensions  were  verified ; 
for  in  another  instant  he  appeared.    The  room 
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they  were  in,  was  a  passage  room,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  traverse  in  order  to  join  his  party  at 
the  other  side  of  the  house;  and  she  consoled 
herself  with  thinking  that  there  was  no  proba- 
bility that  he  would  do  more  than  walk  hastily 
through  it.  She  perceived,  however,  that  his  eye, 
on  entering,  rapidly  surveyed  the  groupe  with 
that  air  of  satisCkction,  with  which  an  adept  at 
quizzing  always  seizes  a  good  subject ;  and  this 
caused  her  no  slight  uneasiness.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  critical  moment.  Mrs.  Bagshawe  was  ex* 
tracting  from  her  pocket  a  collection  of  biscuits 
wrapped  up  in  whitey-brown  paper :  the  second 
girl  was  measuring  with  her  fingers,  the  breadth 
of  the  lace  on  the  window  curtain;  while  the 
youngest  was  peeping  at  a  handsome  footstool 
imder  the  sofa.  The  son,  stationed  opposite  a 
pier  glass,  had  just  perceived,  to  his  infinite 
horror,  that  by  incautiously  fingering  his  cravat, 
he  had  left  imprinted  on  it  in  many  a  dusty 
stain,  the  marks  of  his  new  yellow  gloves ;  and 
Mr.  Bagshawe,  with  one  eye  shut,  and  a  roll  of 
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paper  applied  to  the  other,  was  examining  a 
picture,  and  walking  backwards  to  try  the  effect 
at  different  distances. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Lacy,  after  a  short 
look  of  astomshment  at  finding  Agnes  with  such 
a  party,  attempted  to  pass  behind  Mr.  Bag- 
shawe.     The  space  was  small,  the  obstructions 
of  furniture  numerous  as  usual,  Lacy's  attention 
much  diyided,  and  our  unsuspicious  connoisseur, 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  higher  objects, 
steadily  continuing  his  retrograde  course.    The 
consequence  was  that  few  steps  were  taken,  on 
ather  side,  before  the  parties  came  into  con- 
tact      Straightway  each  started   back,  and  a 
thousand  pardons  were  begged  in  an   instant. 
Exdamations,  and  somewhat  of  a  giggle,  es- 
caped from   Mrs.  and   the   Misses^  Bagshawe. 
Agnes  could  not  restrain  a  smile,  though  rather 
uneasy   at   the   addition   of  any  circumstance 
which   could  help   to  swell  Lacy's  budget  of 
ridicule. 
But  slight,  indeed,  was  her  horror  iheny  com- 
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pared  with  that  whpoh  she  experienoed  a  moment 
.after,  when  each  gentleman,  on  recovering  from 
his  surprise,  ex!bhanged  a  look  of  recognition : 
/<  Mr*  Bagshawe,  I  belieye/'  and  **  Ha !  Mr. 
Lacy,"  escaped  severally  from  their  lips,  and 
before. another  second  could  dapse,  they  had 
actually  shaken  hands. 

.  Conversation  .now  became  unavoidable.  It 
commenced  with  inquiries  from  Mr.  Bagshawe 
respecting  the  circumstances  of  their  rencontre^ 
and  exclamations  of  surprise  at  his  good  fortune, 
in  meeting  at  once  so  many  friends. 

^^  So  many  friends  J"  repeated  Lacy  to  him* 
self,  and  stole  an  inquiring  glance  at  Agnes, 
who  was  then  talking  to  Miss  Bagshawe,  and 
did  not  notice  his  appealing  look. 

**  Mrs.  B.,  Mr.  Lacy,  my  dear,  that  was  so 
civil  to  me  abroad,*'  said  Mr.  Bagshawe  to  his 
wife,  rushing,  with  bustling  eagerness,  into  the 
business  of  introduction.  *^  Mr.  Lacy,  Mrs. 
Bagshawe ;  our  junior  branches,"  pointing  to  his 
family,  .'^  my  daughterty ;  my  son  Richard,  our 
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ekksl  hope — «U  oome  to  new  tlit  house.  You 
met  me  last,  Sir,  on  a  foreign  tour,  you  now 
meet  me  on  a  home  tour — a  curious  coincidence. 
The  faet  is,  we  have  been  at  Cbdtenham  and 
are  now  on  our  way  to  the  Lakes.  It  is  our 
usual  practice,  Mr.  Liacy,  to  go  somewhere  erery 
year." 

Here  Mrs.  Bagshawe  chimed  in  with  a  deda- 
ntkm  that  a  little  outing  did  them  all  a  world 
of  good. 

^  Yes,"  pursued  her  husband,  eagerly  trans- 
lating her  simple  meaning  into  his  m<»'e  osten- 
tatious phraseology ;  ^*  we  derive  much  benefit 
from  our  excursions,  benefit  both  to  our  minds 
and  bodies,  as  I  sometimes  observe  to  Mrs.  B. 
Depend  upon  it  there  is  nothing  like  travelling. 
Was  not  it  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir,  who  said  there 
was  no  pleasure  in  life  like  moving  rapidly  in  a 
poBt-chaiae  V 

Lacy  assented. 

**  We  came  in  our  own  carriage,"  said  Mrs. 
Bagshawe,  who  feared  lest  any  misconception 

VOL.  I.  G 
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/ 
should  arise  from  her  husband's  quotation  in 

praise  of  a  humbler  mode  of  conveyance. 

'^  True,  my  dear,  so  we  did.  A  noble 
mansion,  this,  Mr.  Lacy,  and  worthy  of  a 
noble  owner.  I  have  just  been  talking  to  his 
lordship.  His  lordship  did  us  the  honour  to 
pass  through  here  and  point  out  one  or  two  of 
the  pictures  that  were  most  worthy  of  our 
attention."  He  then  proceeded  to  enlai^  upon 
the  subject  of  Lord  Appleby,  his  house,  and 
his  collection,  repeating  by  the  way  many  of 
the  remarks  which  he  had  previously  made  to 
Agnes. 

Much  of  this  dissertation  was,  however,  lost 
upun  Lacy,  whose  thoughts  had  been  otherwise 
diverted  by  hearing  the  word  *^  cousin  "  applied 
to  Agnes  by  Miss  Bagshawe,  and  from  that 
moment  he  had  been  attentive  to  the  conversa- 
tion of  the  two  young  ladies.  Knowing  the 
humble  origin  of  the  Mortons,  it  caused  in  him 
no  great  surprise  to  find  that  Agnes  was  related 
to  vulgar  people ;  yet  still  the  contrast  between 
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ttieiriiielegaiice  and  her  refinement  was  such  as 
to  create  a  momentarj  shock.  He  felt  also  some 
cQxjosity  to  see  how  she  would  conduct  herself 
under  circumstances  so  humiliating. 

Dming  the  conversation  between  Lacy  and 
Mr.  Bagsbawe,  Agnes  had  endeavoured  to  point 
out  to  her  cousins  those  objects  which  she 
thought  most  likely  to  amuse  them.  But  Miss 
Bagshawe,  with  a  silly,  half-bred  affectadon, 
sometimes  seeming  to  assume  an  air  of  superior 
taste,  sometimes  disclaiming  all  pretensions  to 
any,  disdained  to  be  amused  with  any  thing  she 
saw  around  her,  and  tried  to  establbh  her 
pretensions  to  vivacity  and  worldly  knowledge, 
by  detailing  some  watering-place  tittle-tattle,  and 
chattering  about  balls  and  concerts.  Her  manner 
had  become  more  a£Pected  since  the  appearance 
of  Lacy,  whose  favourable  notice  she  could  not 
help  wishing  to  attract.  She  was  good  looking, 
and  might  even  have  been  admired  if  she  could 
have  let  herself  alone,  and  not,  by  dint  of 
striving  to  be  over  mannerly,  spoiled  the  effect  of 

6  S 
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all  that  nature  had  done  m  her  behalf.  &he 
tossed  her  head,  rolled  het  ijeij  giggled  hbci^ 
liously  at  nothing,  and  eould  noi  walk  across 
the  room  without  such  nraltifiiiricm  eontortionfrt 
such  glidings,  and  sinkings^  and  sailings,  and 
divings!  all  which  Lacyls  quick  ^ye  had  ua^ 
sparingly  observed,  and  his  mippressed  smile  of 
ridicule  was,  to  Agnes,  sufiidently  intelligible. 

Had  the  oligect  been  an  indiflferent  person, 
she  might  have  been  equally  amused;  but  m  the 
present  instance  she  feit  ^iaivesseifiir  her  coilsin, 
who  was  quite  incapable  of  petoeii^g  dte  ridieille 
to  which  she  exposed  herself.  ^     '  *  . 

AD  the  shame  which  Agnes  felt  for  Itfte 
Bagshawe,  and  still  morcj  WnA  ^ts  ybiimg  lady 
feel  for  the  childish  tnanners  iLnft  simple  curiosity 
of  her  younger  rfetets,  4h6,'  being  perfectly 
natural,  conveyed  no  similar  impre^^ion  to  the 
minds  of  4gnes  or  y>f  Lacjr. "  Wrlga^  luinds  aite 
often  most  accessible  to  lAie  feeliagi  of  Iriiie 
shame,  and  Miss  Bagshawe  was  cdn^antly  ki 
agonies  at  the  hoydehlsh  nanvM''o('*'!ki^§eslLvicfy 
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aad  Aiabellfly  viio^  uanetnimtd  by  the  pre- 
aenoe  of  Lacy,  chatleced  umeaenredlyy  and 
attacked  Agnei  with  btqaeat  questBooa,  as, 
bow  old  Lady  Appleby  was  ?  how  much  the 
IfiBs  Tyrwbitta  wpeat  in  drew?  whether  they 
fived  all  the  year  upoo  ▼enison  P  and  whether 
the  carpet  upoo  which  they  were  then  walking 
was  a  Turkey  one  ? 

*^  What  eon  it  signify,^,  aaid  Miss  Bagshawe, 

in  a  repronng  tone;  then,  turning  to  Agnes, 

^  I  assure  you,  oousm,  I  am  not  at  all  curious 

about  the  Applebys.    They  tell  me^**  lowering 

her  Toioe,  ^  that  Mr.  T.,  the  hen*,  is  not  by 

any  means  agreeable,  at  least  that  was  what  I 

heard  at  CheltoshanL  Apropos,  of  Ma^  I  ought 

to  tell  you  that  we  haye  been  Tciy  gay  there. 

It  really  is  the  sweetest  place  i  I  am  sure  if  you 

had  been  there  you  would  rave  about  it    There 

18  such  an  immense  deal  of  visiting !  and  that 

you  like^  I  know  you  do;  I  am  sure  you  are 

rather  a  rake  at  heart.    We  had  assemblies 

erery  week ;  and  the  country  about  it  is  all  so  ^ 
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lovely ;  and  we  tiied  to  take  such  charming  rides 
in  our  new  opm  carriage/' 
.   "  Tt   is   a    barouche    kndau,"    said    Miss 
Lucy.         •        * 

«  Well,  child,  I  am  not  a  coachmaker,'  nof 
my  cousin  either.  '  Do  learn  to  express  yourself 
properly.  Such  diarming  rides  we  used  to  take ! 
Oh,  and  we  saw  so  many  people  that  we  knew  ! 
Yes,  and  we  heard  of  you  too,^  said  she^  looking 
significantly;  ^^' there  were  many  pressing  in- 
quiries made  after  you,  J  assure  you,  by  a  certain 
gentleman  that  shall  be  nameless/' 
'  ^*  Poor  gentleman,"  said  Agnes,  *<  why  must 
he  be  nameless  ?'^ 

<<  La,  cousin !  how  can  you  i*^  said  Miss 
Bagshawe,  surprised  at  her  composure,  and 
disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  ralljdng  her 
into  a  silly  display  of  coquettish  embarrassment. 
'*  I  am  sure  you  must  know  whom  I  mean,  a 
very  old  flirt  of  yours.'* 

,  <c  Very  old  is  heP  I  am  sure  I  don't  know, 
but!  am  prepared  to  feel  a  great*  respect  for 
him." 
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'<  Nay,  but  he  ib  a  yoniig  man/' 

^^  Oh,  I  beg  his  pardoD :  a  yoiuig  man  hut  an 
old  ffirt>' 

**  Now  are  not  you  dying  to  know  his  name  P"^ 
pursued  Miss  Bagshawe,  vexed  at  having  her 
intunatbn  so  cahnly  recdved*  '^  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  curious.*" 

**  I  fthall  not  object  to  your  telling  me/' 

"  WeU,  then,"  whispering,  "  Major  .  Chat- 
terlej." 

"  Oh !  Major  Chatter|ey,"  repeated .  Agnes, 
^d,.without  ^exhibiting:  more,  emotion  ;at  the. 
exjJodon  of  this,  secret,:  than  if  ,a  fourJegged; 
puppy  had.  been  the  subject  of  their  conver- 
sation. 

Nevertheless  she  was  much  annoyed  at  her 

^^o^'b  ill-bred  tone  of  raillery,  and  the  more 

^  as  sbe  was  conscious  that  every  syllable  was 

heud  by  Jmsj.    She  had,  however,  too  much 

toAv^  dignity  of  feeling  to  allow  herself  to  be, 

disooncerted^  And  too  much  firm  command  of 

temper,  to  manifest^  by  w<H'd  or  look,  the  min« 
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gled  feefings  of  Tttadon  whkh  dia'tzpMBndtd 
during  tbe  vint  Her  anoyftoee  bad  h&at 
greatest,  and  she  had  to  struggle  most  eiviMsttp 
agaiiist  the  suggestioDs  of  wounded  pride,  Airing 
l]ie  period  of  Lacy 's  presence.  She  had  alriMy 
witnessed  instances  of  tbe  qmekness  with  which 
he  seized  a  subject  for  ridicule,  and  at  tbeifrinie 
ume  the  ancient  grudge  between  their  houses 
had  perhaps  rendered  her  fearful  of  lowering 
her  dignity  in  his  eyes.  Besides  she  knew  bis 
aristocratic  prejudices^  and  prbbaMe  contempt 
of  her  low  connectioiis ;  and  added  to  all  this  was 

*  a  growing  solicitude  for  bis  good  opinion,  whidi 

could  not  perhaps  be  traced  to  any  of  tbe  abore- 
mentioned  causes,    and  of  which  she  became 

consdous  for  the  first  time. 

■J 

*  Little,  however,  need  she  have  feared  lest  her 

association  with  the  Bagshawes  should  have 
lowered  her  in  the  estimation  of  Lacy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  bad  dispelled  many  of  tbe  impres- 
sions which  he  had  allowed  himself  to  entertmn. 
He  had  thought  her  a  deceptive  bong,  tricked 


QVtm  forosd  w^Snem&atf  wliid,  ii0(  beiog  of 
MMnl  ^rowtliy  WMdd  £|de  away  under  iba 
riAwimi.  |]f  unlDwtid  iitiiiilac>B«  lit  luKiMMir 
9fm  her  uategp  m  oadcal  ^piHt^.M  irroe  oi 
UklMfcriiml  «iaheft«ittUl  luive  «iftiiqa»ted» -wA 
«he  had  nan  superior  fipom  ibe  tml*.  i  Hev.uiw 
fBttendiag  fianbite  aod  IriaAiew  §£immmmf 
tmmdB  btttigs  whcsa  ake  nmet  soMily  despiK^ 
yrdirtrftt  cttdcavbitf  to  meamm^^JBmkfridi 

■ywriorityrdtiilhyed  ia  spile  <if  henelf^  ki  jcveiy 
imA.md  |;eali<re»  all  atauck  Laey  tny  forcibly 9 
mA  ^i$hm  hefoHsMkridtthe  oaulraat  beiween  tha 
aipmtitd  g^itfb^;of  Hi^a  Bagebaare^  aad  the  mw 
ttudi^  dfiffa^4i  ^A^gnea^be  was  hurt  to  think 
that  he  should  have  beent  1^  by  firejudioe  to 
imagbe,  £or  imi^B^sia^t^  tbfit  one  particile  of 
^^^g^ty  «^14  b«vie  coABted  in  such  a  beuag,, 
His  ayes  wqr9  m()d<Aiy  apened ; '  a  oiist  ha4 

beep  dapfil|e4f  '^  ^  f^^f^  ^^^  h^  ^^  leaped 
at«jc^  ^&pfl[|  ITOJ^djcf  to  adni^ 
AU«nwb^-  J^e  ^BMtfth*wa».Vier|?  deportii^: 
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but  the  trials  of  Agnes  were  not  yet  ended, 
I  though    their    greatest  bitterness   had   ceased 

\  when  Lacy  quitted  their  party.     It  seemed  as  if 

the  Bagshawes  were  destined  to  pass  in  review 
before  every  person  whom  that  house  contained; 
for,  in  the  entrance-hall,  as  if  purposely  to 
witness  their  ceremonious  leave-taking,  were 
Lord  Midhursty  Mr.  Luscombe,  and  one  or 
two  others.  Agnes  also  had  to  answer  several 
loud  inquiries  from  her  cousins,  respecting  the 
names  of  these  gentlemen,  which  she  doubted 
not  they  must  have  heard.  Then  followed  a 
^  debate,  carried  on  in  a  sonorous  whisper,  which 

hissed  most  audibly  through    the   hall,  about 

the  extent  of  the  douceur  which  it  would  be 

proper  to  give  to  the  attendant,  and  upon  which 

1  important  point,  Agnes  was  entreated  to  decide. 

Then  burst  forth  a  loud  rude  giggle  from  the 
Misses  Bagshawe  and  Master  Richard,  on  de- 
tecting "Pa,"  who  was  inadvertently  carrying 
off,  in  his  pocket,  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures, 
which  he  was  civilly  informed  by  the  servant  in 


.\ 
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waidngy  he  was  not  allowed  to  take  out  of  the 
house. 

At  last  thqr  got  to  their  carriage,  and  after 
much  time  consumed  in  arranging  baskets  of 
pnmsioDs,  and  settling  who  should  ait  back- 
wards, to  the  great  rdief  of  Agnes,  they  kissed 
their  hands  to  her,  and  departed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PerfeotioDi   meetiof  In  dlTers  pertoiu  cmdoI  ehooM  hvX  fln^OBt 

■ 

taother,  aod  delight  In  that  thej  And ;  for  likeneti  of  mannen  ii  likely 
in  Mawn  to  draw  liking  wlUi  afbction. 

Sia  PnzLip  Sidney. 


All  the  party  assembled  at  Huntley  had 
tact  enough  to  understand  that  relations  so  little 
refined  as  the  Bagshawes,  would  not  afibrd  an 
agreeable  topic  either  to  Lady  Malyem  or  Miss 
Morton,  and  they  therefore  prudently  abstained 
I,  from  any  further  mention  of  them.     This  con- 

**  ftideration  sealed  the  lips  of  Lacy,  though  he 

longed  to  hear  what  Agnes  would  say  of  them  ; 
and  he  was  agreeably  surprised  when,  without 
any  appearance  of  restraint,  she  voluntarily  in- 
troduced the  subject. 

"  I  hope/'  said  she,  "  you  will  not  think  me 
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too  inquiffltiTe,  if  I  ask  how  you  became  ac- 
quainted with  mj  relatioD,  Mr.  Bagshawe.  He 
me&tioDed  something  of  services  rendered  him 
hy  jott  abroad/' 

"They  were  scarcely  vratih  recalling,**  re- 
plied Lacy.  '*  Last  year  I  met  him  at  Milan. 
He  had  lost  his  way,  and  could  not  muster 
sufficient  Italian  to  ask  it ;  and  I  assisted  Yarn 
to  the  extent  of  my  local  knowledge,  for  which 
he  was  extremely  grateful.  He  seems  a  good 
humoured,  well  meaning  man.  I  had  no  idea 
that  he  was  related  to  your  family." 

••  Very  likely,"  replied  Agnes ;  **  but  I  sup- 
pose  the  discovery  has  not  caused  you  much 
surprise.  You  know  we  can  lay  no  claim  to 
high  descent  Our  family  tree  is  but  a  sap- 
ling.'* 

**  If  the  fruit  of  a  tree  is  good,  we  should  not 
I'egard  its  age,**  said  Lacy. 

Agnes  acknowledged  with  a  smile,  and  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  head,  the  complimen- 
tary tone  of  the  dbservation,  and  added,   "  You 
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are  perhaps  aware  that  we  owe  our  rise  to 
industry,  and  we  have,  therefore,  no  right  to 
set  up  airs  of  superiority  over  those  of  our  oon* 
nections,  who  have  been  only  less  early  in  pro* 
fiting  by  the  same  advantages.  Aristocratic 
feelings  of  hauteur,  even  if  they  are  ever  per- 
fectly commendable,  are  certainly  misplaced  in 
those  who  have  so  little  claim  to  them.^' 

Lacy  made  no  reply  to  this  observation,  and 
thought  it  better  to  recur  to  what  she  had  said 
previously. 

"  You  said,"  pursued  he,  "  that  I  could 
not  have  been  surprised  at  the  discovery  of 
your  relationship.  Why  will  you  do  yourself 
such  an  injustice  ?  In  fjjct  I  was  very  much 
surprised  at  finding  you  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  groupe.  I  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  them. 
I  can  easily  believe  that  they  are  very  estimable 
people;  but  they  belong  to  a  class  of  society 
which  must  be  totaUy  unsuited  to  your  habits. 
You  can  have  nothing  in  common  with  them." 

"To  be  honest,"  said  she,  ** there  are  cir- 
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ffimrtances  under  which  I  fed  very  stroiigl j  the 
awkwardness  of  the  association ;  but  this  is  only 
when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  sphere  which 
best  suits  them.  Place  me  with  them  in  their 
domestic  circle,  where  everything  was  natural 
and  uhconstrained,  and,  as  a  painter  would  say, 
*  in  keeping,'  and  I  could  enter  easily,  and  with 
interest,  into  all  they  thought,  and  did,  and  said; 
nay,  I  could  take  a  pleasure  in  their  company. 
Don*t  suppose  that  any  part  of  the  pleasure 
would  consist  in  laughing  at  them :  that  would 
be  uncharitable ;  and,  besides,  I  could  not  laugh 
at  them  there.  People  are  seldom  ridiculous, 
unless  when  taken  out  of  their  proper  station, 
or  when  their  vanity  makes  them  strive  to 
appear  what  they  are  not." 

*^  And  is  this  the  case  with  any  of  the  party 
we  saw  this  morning  ?" 

**  It  is  rather  malidous  in  ycu  to  ask  me  a 
question  that  I  am  sure  you  can  so  well  answer 
yourself.  Yes,  I  cannot  acquit  them  all.  Mr. 
Bagshawe  rather  too  much  affects  virtif  and  a 


*n 
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pretty  mode  of  exprauiDg  Umtdtr  tnttin  other 
respects,  wtien  there  ii  ti»  Inoifaieibflio:  dull  fiir 
diepliiyi  is  a  well  judging,  ri^  hstftetl  am. 
The  eldest  daughter  is  a  little  maMA^S^r^  least 
bbfbre  company,  though  a  quiet,  'good  Igbl  at 
home.     In  fact,  she  has  seen  jAisi  en6y|fh  of « 
society  to  spoil  her  a  little,  and 'not  i^n^ugb  to 
do  ber  gbod.    As  to  the  rest  of  tb^  fe^ily,  I 
never  fed  much  disposed  to  sihil4  4t  tt^m^t^hey 
are  so  perfectly  natural-- they  -  shoiM^ybu- so' 
plainly  what  they  are,  and  iseem  Hsritat^e  do* 
wish  to  pass  for  cmy thing  more. '  To  \)i  sui«  T^tfn  * 
sometimes  a  little  amused  witbMi<i;fifi^htf4rc^«t 
misconceptions;  but  she  wouM  My^ht^gmlty* 
of  them,  if   she  was  not  tklt^a  b^t^  df  {her'' 
element.     People  to  be  tborou^h^-fidt^cMicr^ 
must  be  either  affected  or  Af^Mee^.  >  i  If  i  • 
could  by  possibility  meet    my  rriations,^'  the  ■ 
Bagshawes,  at  Almack'st^  I  dkm  mf  f  .'dmild' 
feel  ashamed  of  thera,  though  nevertlieltsa:l«>' 
should  be  angry  at  myself  tor^^fchf^  ti-^feefing. 
It  is  a  very  unaraiabl^  spedes^^fJfidsb^SiMbdL'*^" 
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Lacy  ftf  nfcci  to  her  opniMy  and  nefarded 
ber  with  a  look  of  admiratioo.  He  was  think-* 
iog  how  Tain  was  the  fear  that  any  asaociadon 
with  rvUgmij  should  attach  lidieule  to  her^ 
Agnes  herself  did  not  observe  his  look,  and 
sesmedy  for  an  instant,  ahsorbed  in  thoagfat. 

**Toa  wffl  think/'  ooodnued  she,  after  a 
diort  poose,  with  a  fieunt  smiley  and  colouring 
dightly,  **  that  I  have  been  talking  in  a  strange 
Uunt  mannar  about  my  relations.  I  know  no 
snfcgeot  upon  which  people  in  general  are  more 
reserved.  I  promise  you,  Mr.  Lacy,  that  if  yon 
had  not  known  something  of  them  previously,  I 
would  not  have  lectured  upon  them  to  yon  so 
freely  as  I  have  done — but  I—-**"  she  stopped 
She  was  going  to  add  what  she  felt  would  have 
been  too  flattering  to  Lacy,  and  would  have 
looked  too  much  like  encouragement.  Lacy, 
however,  would  not  allow  the  pleasing  assurance 
to  be  lost. 

••  I  flatter  myself,'*   said  he,  «  you  hoped 
that  I  should  not  abuse  your  confidence." 


\ 
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• 

*<  Of  course,  I  lu^ed  so/*  she  answered,  with 
a  slight  blush. 

^*  And  won*t  you  say  you  thought  so  ?"  he 
added,  in  a  tone  of  more  tender  expostulation 
than  he  had  ever  used  to  her  before. 

**  Why,  really,"  replied  she,  with  a  laugh 
which  had  in  it  somewhat  of  effort,  *^  I  can 
hardly  say  less,  after  having  known  you  so  long 
^-though,  I  am  forgetting  myself,  when  I  say 
I  hope  you  i^ll  not  abuse  my  confidence^  for  I 
have  said  nothing  ysm  may  not  repe^it — nothing 
you  need  remember  to  forget — ^not  ev^n  .the  sha^ 
dow  of  a  secret.  I  was  only  going  to  apologize 
for  troubling  you  .with  this  long  discusaon  upon 
family  subjects  in  such  a  chattering  fit  of  un* 


«> 


-  "  Pray  don't  apolo^ze,'^  replied  Lacy ;  "  you 
don't  know  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  it^ 
He  paused  awhile,  and  then  added.  '^  I  am 
afraid  you  think  that  I  am  a  lover  of  reserve — 
that  I  am  one  who  can  take  no  interest  in  the 
concerns  of  any  of  his  neighbours.     We  mix. 
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little  with  them,  it  is  true,  but  it  does  not  oeces- 
saiily  follow,  that  this  should  proceed  from  a 
morose  disposition,  or  from  any  want  of  kindly 
feeling/' 

'*  Noy**  replied  Agnes,  ^^  such  an  inference 
might  be  very  unjust — ^though,  at  the   same' 
time,  I  dare  say  you  will  allow  that  it  would  not 
he  improbable.'' 

^*  Of  that,  I  am  aware,"  said  Lacy ;  *^  and  I 
un  therefore  the  more  anxious  to  avoid  its  con- 
^uenoes— one  is  not  secure  from  censure  by 
hving  to  one's  self — sins  of  omission  are  punished 
quite  as  severely  as  any  others." 

Agnes  made  no  reply.  The  conversation  was 
^^king  a  course  whidi  it  became  difficult  to  fol- 
^<>v;  besides,  she  was  sensible  that  if  there  had 
^^^^  faults  of  amission  on  the  part  of  the  Lacy  8, 
^ere  had  been  a  corresponding  want  of  neigh- 
^vlj  kindness  in  her  own  family ;  and  as  she 
could  not  confess  to  Lacy  the  extent  of  their 
prejudices  against  him,  his  candour  could  not 
B^y  be  imitated. 
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Both  were  nlent  for  a  short  time.  Lacj 
looked  dowD»  while  Agnes  watched  his  oouti* 
tenance,  as  if  ezpectiDg  what  was  to  follow. 
That  countenance  underwent  frequent  changes, 
and  was  sometiines  grave,  then  brightened  for 
an  instant,  bearing,  at  the  same  time,  an  air  of 
perplexity,  as  if  thoughts  were  passing  across 
his  mind  which  he  feared,  and  jet  longed  to 
express.  At  length,  however,  he  looked  up, 
and  assuming  a  gay  and  careless  manner,  as  if  to 
ooQceal  the  seriousness  of  his  meditations,  added, 
with  a  laugh, — 

<<  I  was  thmking,  Miss  Morton,  how  singular 
it  is  that,  living  as  we  do  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood,  we  should  have  been  such  perfect  stran- 
gers  till  within  these  few  last  days — even  luck 
seems  to  have  been  against  me— in  the  country, 
particularly,  it  has  so  happened,  that  on  no  pub- 
lic occasions  have  we  ever  meu" 

**  Certunly,  chance  has  generally  been 
against  us:  but  you  must  remember,  at  the 
same  time,  that  my  public  life  has  not  been  a 
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▼ery  long  one;  imd  during  luif  of  tluit  tbie 
jou,  I  believe^  ^bave  been  abroad.  You  want 
in  IteJy  ax  months  ago?'* 

*'  I  was,*'  said  he,  hU  countenance  brighUsoiDgi 
''  but  how  came  you  to  know  that  ?  for  I  am 
Qot  so  notorious  a  penoaage  as  to  expeot  to  find 
^f^BBgeiB  poiiectJy  acquainted  wkh  my  ^eli^f; 
proeee^ngs.*' 

^^  Peibi^s  you  are  not  awnre^"  taid  Agnciy 
"  that  I  AM  itttifltaEtdy  ooonected  with  a  friend 
of  ypurs-^bat  I  am  the  ward  of  Mr.  SaokviHtt'l* 

This  was  a  fact  with  which  Lacy  was  uitaov 
<)«^eiL  He  knew  that  Sack^riik  was  a  friend 
of  ibeMortooa^  bad  oome  property  left  hitn  by 
Mn.  Deiifaain,  and,  be  believed,  was  her  esio*. 
^^^^»;  bat  widf  these  circumstanceB  he  troubled 
iiMKelf  wry  Imle;  and  aa  he  was  not  curixwr 
>Q  iavtttigatuig  the  mimitta  of  other  peoplm'c 
"looey  concerns,  and  Saokvilie  never  talked  onJ 
^^  subpec^  hia  ignorance .  may  be  eaaly  ac- 
^^^'^tted  for.  •  Lacy  axrfessed  his  imconseions^' 
^'^of  this faet^and Agnes  gi^fied  bLseanastty' 
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by  briefly  explaining  it :  after  which,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  their  mutual  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Sackville.  Lacy,  praised  him  with  much 
warmth. 

^^  I  can  hardly  name  the  person/'  he  said, 
**  whom  I  so  much  admire  and  like.  He  is  so 
clever,  and  yet  so  unassuming ;  so  entertaining 
as  a  companion ;  so  friendly  and  engaging  in 
his  manner ;  so  truly  a  man  of  the  world,  in  its 
best  sense,  quick,  intelligent,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  so  warm  and  single-hearted !" 

Agnes  did  not  seem  to  participate  in  the 
generous  ardour  of  his  praise,  but  coldly  asked, 
whether  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Sackville 
had  been  of  long  standing. 

"  No,*"  replied  Lacy,  "  but  time  is  no  sure 
criterion  of  intimacy — one  knows  some  persons 
better  in  a  month  than  others  in  a  year.  With 
none  did  I  ever  become  acquainted  more  rapidly 
than  with  Sackville.  We  seemed  to  like  and 
understand  each  other  from  the  first  moment — 
and  then,  he  is  so  frank  and  open  !  Some  people 
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wrap  themselves  up  in  mysteiy,  but  Sackville  is 
one  of  those  whose  character  one  sees  at  once." 

Agnes  made  no  answer ;  but  as  she  looked  at 
Lacy,  an  incredulous  smile  was  seen  to  play 
about  her  mouth. 

"You  don't  agree  with  me  ?"  sud  Lacy,  who 
had  observed  the  smile. 

"  Not  exactly,^  she  replied,  with  some  hesita- 
Uon.  *<  I  don'^t  mean  to  disparage  your  pene- 
tration :  but  I  question  whether  Mr.  Sackville 
is  80  easily  fathomed  by  everybody.^* 

'*  May  I  ask  what  is  ycner  opinion  of  him  P*^ 

^  I  think  that  be  is  a  very  agreeable  person, 
and  has  a  great  deal  of  talent  and  address." 

''Which  means,  that  you  think  him  rather 
artful." 

Agnes  did  not  contradict  the  assertion. 

"  But,*^  pursued  Lacy,  **  that  is  not  his 
general  character." 

''  If  it  were,  I  should  say  that  he  did  not 
deserve  it.  That  would  be  a  clumsy  sort  of  art- 
fulness which  everybody  could  perceive." 


\ 


* 
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Lacy  admitted  the  force  of  the  remark,  and 
asked  if  she  oould  give  any  inttancea  of  artful- 
ness  in  Sackville. 

*<  I  should  be  an  undutiful  ward  if  I  did/' 
replied  she ;  *<  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  say  that 
I  wUl  noty  for  the  truth  is,  I  ctmnoi.  Mr. 
Sackville  is  not  one  of  those  who  furnish  oces- 
sion  for  stcnies  to  be  told  about  then." 

**  I  am  sorry  for  him,*'  said  Lacy,  *^  for  I  see 
that  he  lias  not  your  good  opinion." 

■ 

^<  Do  not  suppose  that,'^'  she  replied.  **  I  know 

few  persons  to  whom  he  is  not  in  most  respects 

superior.     I  believe,  I  was  only  remarking  upon 

him  out  of  a  spirit  of  opposition,  because  I 

thought  you  prused  him  overmuch." 

r  '*  I  have  good  reasons  for  praising  him,  and 

warmly,  too,^'  said  Lacy  ;  ^'  perhaps  you  do  not 

know  how  much  I  owe  him  ?** 

Agnes  assured  him  that  she  did. 

**  It  is  a  debt,"  continued  Lacy,  "  which  I 
> 

can  never  either  forget  or  repay.     You  might, 

perhaps,  be  amused  at  my  awkward  manner  of 


loadiiig  mj-inmi  ymnh  e^rery  virtue  WMkr  hea- 
veD :  but  I  i  ■wiiit  fieel  that  I  have  aBoee4ed; 
how  can  I  say  too  much  for .  one  who  baa  done 
so  much  for  amf" 

^  Really,^'  aaid  Agnes,  *^  with  all  due  respect 
for  grateful  feeliags,  I  do  not  see  why  an  obli- 
gatioD  of  that  kind  should  blind  one  to  a  friend's 
faults.  Accident  put  it  in  Mr«  Sackville's  power 
to  save  your  li& :  I  suppose  he  is  a  good  swim* 
mer  (I  believe  be  excels  in  most  things),  and 
probably  did  tbia  without  much  risk  to  himself. 
I  dare  say  he  would  have  done  the  same  for  any 
drowning  person*  Now,  don't  be  shocked  at  me 
for  talking  so — ^you  know  /  am  not  the  person 
obliged.  I  may  reason  about  it  as  coolly  as  I 
please.  All  I  mean  is,  that  though  one  is  apt 
to  run  away  with  an  idea  of  the  greatness  of 
this  sort  of  chance  obligation,  yet  it  ought  not, 
in  reality,  to  make  one  feel  half  so  grateful  as 
loany  a  little  premeditated  kindness  that  is  suf- 
fered to  pass  almost  unnoticed."" 

I^cy  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  remark 

▼OL.  I.  H 
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I 

■  '^But,'^  said  he,   '^whethtf  one  bestows  one*s 

I  ^;ratitude  right  or  wrong,  I  think  it  is  better 

I 

not  to  reason  ourselves  out  of  any  part  of  the 

little  (too  little)  that  we  are  apt  to  show." 

'<  Ah,  yes,'^  said  Agnes,  looking  grave ;  *^  it 
is  you  that  are  in  the  right.  My  fooli^  dia- 
tinctions  had  better  have  been  spared.  But«  in 
facts'^  pursued  she,  with  some  hesitation  of  man- 
ner, "  I  spoke,  because — ^in  short  I  thought — I 
mean,  that  a  sense  of  obligation  may  sometimes 
involve — may  bind — really,*'  said  she,  colouring 
deeply,  and  trying  to  laugh,  ^^  I  am  a  sad  awk- 
ward person  to  explain  my  own  meaning.  I 
dare  say  you  will  understand  it  better,  without 
my  saying  a  word  more." 

Lacy  was  rather  puzzled  by  her  manner.  He 
had  not  previously  suspected  that  there  lurked 
any  hidden  meaning  that  should  render  expla- 
nation necessary.  But  now  her  broken  words 
and  evident  confusion  were  strangely  enigmati- 
cal. The  truth  was,  that  she  wished  to  guard 
him  against  being  led  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  to 
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place  hinuelf  too  much  at  die  dnposal  and 
under  the  power  of  Saekyille.  To  this  she  was 
unconsciously  impelled  by  the  increaflng  in- 
terest which  she  felt  for  Lacy,  and  of  wbidi 
the  was  scarcely  sennble,  till  she  came  to  ex- 
pbun  her  meaning.  Hence  her  embarrassment ; 
hence,  unable  to  assign  a  motive,  that  would  not 
be  m  some  degree  flattering  to  Lacy,  she  diose 
to  suppress  her  explanation. 

But  Lacy,  though  unable  satisfactorily  to 
read  her  thoughts,  at  any  rate  understood  suf- 
ficient to  excite  in  him,  both  interest  and  plea- 
sure; He  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  real  cause 
of  her  embarrassment — imperfect  it  was  true, 
but  affording  sufficient  grounds  for  hope,  and 
great  latitude  for  a  favourable  interpretation. 
Fancy  is  notoriously  aedvo  in  its  operations,  and 
in  an  instant  it  pictured  to  tfie  eyes  of  Lacy, 
Agnes  Morton  with  all  her  attractions  harbour- 
ifig  for  him  alone  an  affection  which  she  could 
scarcely  conceal,  and  allowing  herself  incau- 
tioudy  to  confess  the  intmst  which  she  felt  in 
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his  welfare.  How  to  meet  so  delightful  a  dis- 
dosure,  could  be  no  longer  a  question,  and  he 
was  instantly  prepared  to  address  her  in  the 
language  of  love.  But  Agnes,  whose  delicacy 
was  alarmed  by  the  situation  into  which  she  was 
led,  quickly  recovering  her  self-possession,  en- 
deavoured to  extricate  herself,  by  a  prompt 
aheration  of  manner,  from  the  imputation  of 
having  drawn  Lacy  into  a  premature  declara- 
tion  of  attachment ;  so  that  when  he  looked  up 
to  urge  his  suit,  he  saw  in  her  countenance  an 
expression  of  such  resolute  reserve,  of  an  indif- 
ference so  chilling,  that  his  hopes  were  imme- 
diately checked,  and  the  tender  sentiment  which 
he  was  about  to  express  seemed  ridiculous  and 
misplaced. 

To  add  to  his  discomfiture.  Lord  Midhurst 
at  that  moment  came  up,  and  throwing  himself 
into  a  chair  by  Agnes,  and  addressing  her  in  a 
very  unsentimental  tone  of  gaiety,  seemed  to 
preclude  all  chance  of  a  speedy  resumption  of  so 
interesting  a   subject.      But  what  was    worst. 
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Agnes  appeared  much  pleased  at  this  interrupt 
tion,  entered  immediately  into  conversation  with 
Lord  Midhurst,  assumed  her  sprightliest  man- 
ner^  and  seemed  desirous  to  drown  all  recollec- 
tion of  the  past,  in  a  copious  flow  of  lively  non^ 


Lacj  was  mortified  :  his  pride  was  wounded 
bjr  her  receiving  Lord  Midhursfs  intruaon, 
as  if  it  were  a  relief  from  the  irksomeness 
eta,  die  i  tiie  with  him ;  and  he  was  by 
this  time  sufficiently  in  love  to  be  made  very 
jealous  by  such  a  mark  of  preference.  His  jea- 
kmsy,  as  is  usually  the  case,  rendered  him  un^ 
just;  and  he  quickly  settled  in  his  mind,  that 
Agnes  was  a  manoeuvring  coquette,  whose 
aim  it  was  to  play  off  Lord  Midhurst  and  him- 
<elf  against  each  other,  and  thereby  make  them 
fasten  their  advances,  and  secure  a  proposal^  at 
least  ^m  one.  Lacy  mentally  vowed  that  it 
■iiould  not  be  from  him  ;  nor  did  he  think  that 
Agnes  wished  it  should.  Though  himself  a 
V^  m^h,  be   knew  that,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
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£(^aiie«huiMery  be  imk  v^\  iidmat  to  Lord 
IMUdfafliM,  wboee    propoMfe  to  Agao^  Lady 
HaiTefn  evidently  both  witbedaod  expeoiod* 
'  With  that  vetalittiiBg  flpirit  with  which'  diaAp* 
i  ^nted  periums  tomedmes  eontole  themBdhres 

\  under  their  mortifications,    he  now  set  himsdf 

I  to  reflect  how  fortunate  it  was   that  he  was 

preif^eiitedy  by  a  wealthier  suitor,  from  throwing 
hhnaelf   away  upon  one,  wiio,    upon  second 

r 

tiiougbts,  appeared  so  otgeotiooable  as  a  wife« 
The  coldness  existing  between  the  fiMDiUes, 
which  a  few  hours  ago  it  seemed  so  delightful 
to  remove,  now  again  presented  an  insuperable 
bar.  The  badness  of  the  connectioa  also  ap- 
peared to  him  in  glaring  colours.  The  Mor* 
tcms,  if  not  vulgar  tiiemselves,  were  at  any 
rate  related  to  these  who  were ;  and  how  would 
Ae  hdf  of  the  Lacys  endiMe  to  have  hia  wife 
be-consined  by  the  Bagshaves ! 

For  this  feeling  of  pride  he  ttomeiitarily  we* 
proBched  himsdf,  and  remembered  the  lesson 
which  Agnes  had  taught  him.    But^then  she 
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had  not  acquired  like  him  a  ^gitimate  ri^t  to 
look  dowo  upoD  the  cemaiUe.  *^  Tboi:^,  if  they 
weiB  my  idatioos,^'  he  saidy  ^^  I  hope  I  should 
behave  to  them  as  well  as  she  does;  but  while 
the  choice  is  in  my  power,  I  may  surely  be  aU 
iowed  to  feel  the  foice  ot.  the  objectbn/' 

Then,  after  wondering  for  a  while  at  his  own 
fickleness^  in  being  now  reduced  to  oombat»  with 
such  eamestnesSy  wishes  which  he  had  so  lately 
began  to  form^  he  determined  to  resign  all 
tboughts  of  Agnes,  and  contentedly  decided  that 
it  would  be  much  for  the  advantage  of  aU  par- 
ties,  that  she  should  bestow  herself  upon  Lord 
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V 


CHAPTER  VIII, 


Trinet^  I  mail  leU  you  a  iMrrt,  If  yoall  make  maeh  ont. 

ArmelUna.  As  It  deMrvei.    What  h  It  ? 

THntmh.  I  lore  yoa.Idear  monel  of  mdetty,  I  lore  yon;  and  to  tndy 
that  111  mak«  yoa  nistKM  of  my  tbosf btf,  lady  of  By  rettoncs,  and 
ooaynlt  all  my  moveables  ioto  your  baade> 

Mkmmmamr, 


If  Lacy  flattered  himself  that  he  had  oh- 
tained  such  a  mastery  over  his  feelings,  as  to 
wish  success  to  Lord  Midhurst,  his  lordship 
sincerely  thought  he  bad  ensured  it.  This 
delightful  persuasion  did  not,  however,  cause 
him  to  exhibit  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
fortunate  lover.  His  spirits  were  too  uniformly 
good  to  be  capable  of  much  improvement  with* 
out  exceeding  proper  bounds.  Abstraction  was 
as  foreign  to  his  nature  as  flying.    He  was  not 
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8  ruminating  animal ;  and  though  he  talked 
much,  it  was  never  to  himself.  When  his  mind 
was  full  of  any  subject,  he  always  unburthened 
it  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  He  therefcMre 
had  as  absolute  need  of  a  confidant,  as  any  hero 
in  French  tragedy,  and  his  want  was  amply 
supplied ;  for  nowhere  could  he  have  found  one 
better  suited  to  such,  an  office  than  his  useful 
friend  Jack  Luscombe.  -      -    ■  ^ 

"  Jack,*"  said  he,  as  they  walked  hom«wa«d 
from  the  paddocks,  where  they  had  been  passii:^ 
their  judgment  upon  Lord  Appleby^s  racing 
stud,  <<  what  do  you  think  of  this  Miss  Morton  ?^' 

''She  only  wants  blood,"  said  Luscombe, 
whose  own  escutcheon  was  not  one  of  the 
brightest. 

''No— and  she  does  not  so  much  want  iJuit^^* 
replied  Lord  Midhurst,  '•  you  know  her  mother 
is  aunt  to  Swansea.  Her  father  was  low  enough 
to  be  sure — a  blacksmith  or  locksmith,  or  somQ 
wch  thing — he   or  his  father,    I  don't  know 

H  8 
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irUoB.    6be  i$  bied  pretty  mueh  like  liohfield'a 

t  filly,  Vinlnite,  by  TWfer,  out  of  the  Ducbeas." 

^  ^' And  *  fine  filly  that  vnm^  said  Luioombe, 

•i 

]  hmgYdng  at  this  elegant  allusion. 

**Afid  a  fine  girl  MiiB  Morton  i%"  replied 

the  lover,  ^  and  devilish  handsome,  in  my 
opinion ;  and  I  am  not  the  only  person  who 
thinks  'so.  There  are  several  I  could  mention, 
who  think  her  quite  first-rate  in  point  of  face. 
There  is  Lutterworth — you  know  Lutterworth? 
«  I  saw  him  one  night  leaning  against  the  wall,  in 

the  pit  at  the  Opera ;  with  a  glass  screwed  into 
his  eye,  staring  away  for  an  hour  together.  I 
asked  him  if  he  was  star-gazing.  ^  Something 
pretty  much  like  it,*  he  said ;  he  had  been 
looking  at  Miss  Morton,  and  wanted  to  find  out 
who  sh&  was.  Luckily  for  him  I  happened  to 
know.  I  had  become  acquainted  a  few  days 
before.  It  was  at  Almack^s,  or  some  such  place ; 
and  I  asked  Leicester,  who  knows  the  Malvems, 
if  he  would  introduce  me  to  her.  Leicester  said. 
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in  bis  deepy  way,  that  he  waM  Jtnd  an  off^s^- 
tiimty.  'Damn  h/  I  aakl,  'why  caandt  yM 
fliajte  one?'  So  I  made  him  inliDduoe  me  at 
last.  I  really  thought  it  was  time  to  know  her, 
for  I  had  heard  tevend  men  adaure  her,  and 
Bellasyshad  danced  with  her,  and  you  know 
he  is  great  authority,  and  gives  the  tone  a  good 
deal  in  these  thipgs— so  that  one  hardly  could 
be  wTong.^ 

'<  Why,  no— you  could  not,  certainly/'  said 
Luscombe,  as  if  he  had  maturely  considered  the 
poiDt. 

'*  No,"  replied  Lord  Midhurst ;  '^  as  you 
say,  one  could  not  he  wrong ;  and  then  she  is 
not  like  some  girls,  that  are  pretty  onough,  but 
then  they  want  a — a  certain  something — ^a  sort 
of  an  air ;  you  understand  me ;  but  she  is  so 
fashionable  looking,  and  has  so  much  style 
sod  manner,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know." 

"  Exactly  so,"  said  Mr.  Luscombe,  settling 
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his  cravat,  *'  they  saj  she  has  a  very  good  for* 
tune." 

*^  Yes,''    replied    Lord    Midhurst,    looking 
\  more  thoughtful  than   usual,    *^  I  believe  she 

J  has— ^not  that  I  consider  thai  so  much  an  ob- 

ject." 
'  Luscombe  looked  him  full  in  the  face.     ^*  Ah, 

»  ha,  my  Lord  !^'  said  he,  tapping  him  on  the 

f  shoulder,  '<  at  last  I  begin  to  understand  you 

'  — Matrimony  is  in  the  wind." 

Lord  Midhurst,  with   a  little  hesitation,  al- 

4 

lowed  that  be  had  some  idea  of  the  kind. 

<*And  a  good  idea  too,"   said  Luscombe. 

V  ^'  You  know  I  have  often  told  you  you  ought 

]  to  marry.     We  may  all  live  single  if  such  men 

«  as  you  are  not  to  set  us  the  example.    And 

t 

then,   as  for  the  choice  you  have  made«  upon 

my  honour,  if  I  may  make   bold  to  give  my 

opinion  of  your  intended,   I  must  say  I  think 

the  lady  does  infinite  credit  to  your  taste." 

"  Do  you  think  she  will  have  me  ?"  his  lord- 
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diip  asked,  smiliiig  all  the  wbik  in  oooadouft 
security. 

<«  Will  she  P  won't  she  ?  that's  all.  Mj  dear 
fellow,'^  lowering  his  voice  to  a  kind  of  oon- 
fidemtial  whisper,  **  the  game  is  la  your  own 
hands — ^you  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  pro- 
peee.** 

"Haven't  I.?  Well,  I  hope  I  haven't.  I'll 
tell  you  what,  Luscombe,  I  shall  rather  astonish 
my  friend  Lacy.  Lacy  likes  her,  I  am  6urje<->-not 
that  I  care  for  that ;  the  only  question  is,  whether 
she  likes  him." 

Lu8ooml)e  smiled,  and  shook  his  head,  as  if 
be  thought  the  thing  impossible. 

"  You  think  she  does  not?  so  do  I,  though 
it  is  not  such  a  very  unlikely  thing  either. 
Lacy  is  a  good  fellow,  and  a  fairish  looking 
sort  of  fellow,  and  thinks  himself  rather  an 
insiiiuating  style  of  person,  though  I  think  we 
shall  come  over  him  yet.  He  is  not  so  devilish 
clever  at  everything;  if  it  was  not  for  that 
infernal   bad  table    I    could   beat  him   easily 


*. 
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enough  at  billiards;  and,  by-tbe4)ye,  now  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  he  was  quite  wrong  about 
the  St.  Leger.*^ 

By  this  time'  they  had  reached  the  house, 
and  their  Uie^Ute  being  interrupted  by  the 
accession  of  others,  the  conversation  was  forced 
to  take  a  di£Perent  turn.  Lord  Midhurst  was 
quite  as  much  in  earnest  as  he  had  given  Mr. 
Luscombe  to  understand ;  and  from  the  usual 
rapidity  with  which  he  carried  his  intentions  into 
eSSect,  it  seemed  probable  that  Agnes,  ere  long, 
would  receive  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  love. 
Hitherto  she  had  not  been  conscious  of  the 
truth ;  nor  was  aware  that  he  had  bestowed  on 
her  anything  more  than  that  vague  admiration 
which  he  was  willing  to  profess  for  many  others. 
She  had  set  him  down  as  one  of  those  unsatis- 
factory  persons  called  ^'  danglers,**'  and  had 
therefore  never  considered  it  necessary  to  ex- 
press by  her  manner  that  air  of  discouragement 
which  she  would  have  adopted,  had  she  thought 
that  anything  serious  was  intended.     Mirth  had 
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been  the  prevailing  impiewon  mih 
wbkh  bis  society  bad  inspbed  ber :  but  npt  one 
grain  of  tenderness  bad  ever  been  associated  in 
her  mind  with  the  idea  of  Lord  Midhurst 
Prohablj  his  kirdship  was  not  aware  that  this 
was  at  all  necessary  to  the  success  ot  his  suit ; 
or,  perhaps,  he  was  diffident  of  his  qualifications 
for  pUyiog  a  sentiaiental  part;  or,  logically 
reasoned,  that  if  a  smile  can  touch  the  heart, 
a  foriiori  a  laug^  can  win  it. 

As  his  passion  increased,  and  his  spirits  rose, 
he  only  laughed  and  joked  the  more,  and  exhi- 
bited none  of  that  doubt  and  anxiety  whidi  ought 
to  precede  the  decision  of  so  eventful  a  question, 
lathe  same  mirthful  spirit,  he  seemed  to  resolve 
that  his  proposal  should  bear,  if  possible,  more 
the  air  of  a  frolic,  than  of  an  important  compact, 
on  which  hung  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
each,  for  life. 

On  the  morning  after  bis  conversation  with 
Luscombe,  he  lounged  about  for  several  hours 
Watching  Agnes,  in  the  hope  of  finding  her  alone. 


* 
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No  opportunity,  however,  ])refiented  itself,  till  at 
length  the  ladies  agreed  to  walk.  Agnes  being 
detained  by  some  occupation  which  she  wished 
to  finish,  the  rest  of  the  party  set  out  before 
her.  An  opportunity  now  occurred  of  detach- 
ing her  from  the  rest  of  the  company,  of  which 
Lord  Midhurst,  who  lay  in  wait  for  her  near 
th^  house,  gladly  availed  himself.  Agnes, 
conscious  only  that  she  had  not  been  waited 
for,  and  anxious  to  rejoin  her  party,  was  moving 
quickly  along  the  shrubbery-walk  when  she 
heard  herself  addressed,  and,  on  turning  her 
head,  saw  Lord  Midhurst  hastening  after  her. 

**  I  know  who  you  are  looking  for,"  said  he, 
"  they  are  gone  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
water ;  you  will  not  easily  overtake  them ; 
but,^'  added  he,  observing  her  look  of  dis- 
appointment, **  one  of  the  boats  is  just  below — 
I  can  save  you  a  long  walk  if  you  will  allow  me 
to  ferry  you  across." 
i  To  this  proposal  Agnes  acceded,  and   was 

accordingly   handed  into  the  boat.     The  lake 
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(one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Huntley 
Park)  was  at  this  point  long  and  narrow, 
haying  more  the  air  of  a  canal  or  river  than  of 
a  lake,  and  lined  on  either  side  with  dressed 
shrubbery.  The  dUstance  across  was  very  littfei 
and  Agnes  anticipated  a  short  and  easy  passage. 
But,  to  her  surprise,  Lord  Midhurst,  having 
pushed  off  the  boat,  and  begun  to  handle  his 
sculls,  instead  of  rowing  straight  across,  turned 
directly  down  the  stream.  Agnes  warned  him 
that  he  was  going  wrong. 

*<  I  am  allowing  for  the  current,'^  said  he, 
looking  rather  arch. 

^  But  surely,"  said  Agnes,  ^*  in  that  case 
jou  would  row  against  the  stream,  and  not  with 
it.'* 

Lord  Midhurst  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 
**  I  see  there  is  no  hoaxing  you,  Miss  Morton. 
No :  the  real  fact  is,  there  is  a  better  place  for 
landing  farther  down." 

«  Thank  you,'*  replied  Agnes,  "  but  I  should 
have  been  quite  satisfied  with  the  one  oppbate. 
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I  am.  afndd  I  am  giving  you  a  great  deal  of 
taouUe;' 

*^  Ob,  not  at  all — ^I  like  the  row — ^I  hope  you 
ace  not  afraid  of  tinisung  yourself  to  my 
goidaaoe;  I  am  a  Yery  expert  person;*'  apd  he 
fi^vlheia^  hia  acuIU  with  his  utmost  procdsion, 
in  oEder  to  give  her  a  good  c^iuioa  of  his 
skUL 

Agnes  assured  him  that  she  did  not  wi^  to 
disparage  his  boatman*like  qualities;  and,  en- 
couraged by  her  smile,  he  made  the  little  vessel 
shoot  merrily  through  the  water,  eatertfuning 
her,  as  he  plied  his  sculls,  with  the  humpurs  of  a 
negatti^  and  the  account  of  a  duelling  he  once 
had.  During  tbia  tim^  they  bad  been  entering 
rapidly  into  wider  and  deeper  water,  and  were 
leaving  the  land  and  approaclung,  t^  cept^e  of 
Ae  lake.  Agnes  had  once  or  twice  interrupted 
Idm^  to  express  her  opinioix  of  the  wnmg  direc- 
tion in  which  he  was  taking  her;  but  h^  would 
not  be  ruled ;  imd  talked,  andxowedoDyin  spite 
of  her  remonstrance." 
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<«  Pia/,  Loid  MidhuisC  wid  ibe,  at  laH, 
**  do  stop ;  we  are  going  quite  wrong,  I^HHie. 
you/* 

**  Qh,  we  are  right  eneugb/'  said  be,  liackkig 
bfaoaEs,  <^  but  I'll  fltop  if  you  wiah  k.  Per* 
hafw,'*  he  added,  looking  refjr  ngmficiiit,  ^^^yoa 
donH  know  what  I  came  hece  totJ'* 

**  No^  indeed  I  do  not,"  rq>lied  Agnes,  <<cer- 
ttdnly  not  to  oblige  me." 

'*  Why,  no,"  said  he,  <<  I  bopeit  wmM  not 
cdbUge  you;  f<NE,  in  f^t,  I  eaane  here  iar  the 
oanKttiaioe  of  drowaing  myaelf .'^ 

^<  Did  you  indeed  ?**  replied  Agnes,  quietly. 
*^  I  am  afraid  they  don't  allow  the  lake  to  be 
lued  for  such  purposes." 

*^  Don't  they  P  that  is  unfortunate ;  but,  how. 
erer.  Miss  Morion,  Ibr  your  comfert,  I  am 
happy  to  wU  you  that  it  is  not  positively 
settled  that  I  am  to  do  the  uncivil  thing  by 
im^Bg  over  to  feed  die  fishes,  and  leaving  you 
te  low  back  akne.    Whether  I  drown  mysdf  or 
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not,  will  depend  upon  your  ansirer  to  a  question 
of  miae." 

"  And  what  is  your  question  t" 

"  The  same,"  said  he,  looking  very  merrily 
and  cuoniogly  in  her  face,  "that  a  friend  of  mine 
asked  a  lady  I  know.^ 

"  And  what  did  he  ask  her  ?" 

**  He  asked  her,"  eaid  Lord  Midhurst,  still 
looking  highly  amused ;  **  be  asked  her  whether 
she  would  have  him." 

Agnes  gave  a  slight  start,  and  was  in  some 
perplexity  how  to  act.  However,  still  doubting 
whether  the  whole  affair  was  not  a  joke,  she 
determined  to  treat  it  as  such,  till  she  should 
be  convinced  of  the  contrary. 

"Really!"  she  exclaimed  with  a  smile,  "and 
what  might  the  lady's  answer  be  ?" 

"  You  must  excuse  me  there,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "  1  want  to  hear  your's." 

Agnes  again  felt  much  embarrassed  ;  but 
exerting  herself  to  look  composed,  and  speak 
with  ease  and  gaiety,  "  I  understand  you,"  she 
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relied,  you  are  putting  a  case  :  **  well  then,  if 
I  were  asked  such  a  question,  there  is  no  word 
in  the  English  language  I  could  utter  so  easily 
as*No.'" 

**Tbat  is  because  you  like  to  be  a  Ihtle 
tyrannical  in  the  first  instance;  but  you  know 
you  could  recal  that  wcMrd  as  easily  as  you 
could  say  it.^' 

^  What  I  should  do  in  such  a  case,  can  signify 
Yery  little  noxr,"  said  Agnes,  seriously  and  firmly. 
She  hoped,  by  this  reply,  to  remove  the  uncer- 
tainty which  at  present  hung  over  their  con- 
feraice,  and  to  produce  so  clear  an  understand- 
ing as  should  leave  her  no  longer  doubtful  how 
to  act.      It  succeeded  beyond  her  expectation, 
for  Lord  Midhurst  now  perceiving  that,  whether 
from  accident  or  design,  his  meaning  had  not 
been  taken  seriously,  immediately  set  himself  to 
act  the  suitor  in  good  earnest.     He  had  nothing 
to  trust  to  but  the  language  of  the  tongue  and 
^es,  lor  the  atuation  into  which  he  had  brought 
bioiself,  entirely  precluded   any  imposing  ele- 
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ganoe  of  attitude  or  mtnner.  He  cbuld  neitlier 
kneel  nor  stand  without  much  diiBculty  and 
some  risk :  his  hands,  the  instniments  ci  action, 
that  powerful  aid  of  eloquence,  were  employed 
in  the  management  of  a  pair  of  sculls,  and  his 
potttion  was  far  from  being  a  graceful  one. 
Seated  on  a  low  bench,  directly  opposite  to  the 
lady  of  his  affections,  leaning  forward  on  his 
sculls,  his  back  bent,  and  toes  extended  against 
the  stretcher,  did  he  pour  forth  his  tale  of  lore. 
He  told  her  she  was  an  angel— -that  he  had  long 
suspected  it,  and  been  more  and  more  oonvinoed 
of  it  every  day — ^that  in  his  opinion  she  was 
perfect — ^that  she  fully  came  up  to  his  idea  of 
what  a  woman  ought  to  be — ^that  hers  was  the 
face  he  always  swore  by — that  his  happiness  was 
in  her  power — that  the  possession  of  her  hand, 
was  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition-**aiid 
that  he  really  could  not  liye  without  her. 

Agnes  heard  him  with  a  heightened  colour, 
and  some  agitation,  though  not  with  more  than, 
in   minds  of   delicacy,    must  always  attend  a 
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oommumcation  of  this  nature.  Her  mind,  from 
the  commenoeinent  of  this  declaration,  had  been 
fully  made  up^  and  slie  availed  herself  of  the 
first  pause  in  order  to  rejdy  to  him. 

''Now,  my  lord,"  said  she,  in  as  quiet  and 
steady  a  tone  as  she  could,  *^  I  understand  you 
perfectly.    When  I  spoke  last,  I  was  doubtful 
of  the  seriousness  of  your  intentions.     I  am  very 
sensible  of  the  honour  you  do  me,    and  am 
grateful  for  your  good  opinion ;  and  I  say  tbb 
because  such  an  acknowledgment  is  the  only 
return  I  can  ever  make.    I  cannot  conscien- 
tiously do  otherwise  than  decline  your  proposal — 
nay,  my  lord,  hear  me  out,''  said  she,  as  he  here 
endeavoured  to  interrupt  her.      **  It  is  on  your 
account,  that  I  am  going  to  add  more.     You 
have  perhaps  a  right  to  know,  why  I  reject  your 
offer.      I  have  never  heard  any  thing  to  the 
-prejudice  of  your  character;   Ihat  I  can  say 
with  perfect  truth :  nor  have  I  seen  any  thing 
io  your  conduct  uilbefitting  a  gentleman.      But 
the  knowing  no  harm  of  a  person,  is  a  very  weak 
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reaMHi  for  accepting  him.  I  «n  sure  we  should 
not  Euit  each  other.  Our  habits,  our  tastes, 
our  ways  of  thinking  are  very  different  We 
should  have  few  sentiments  in  common ;  and 
hence  might  arise  unhappinesa  to  both." 

Lord  Midhurst  here  protested  that  whatever 
the  difference  might  be  (which,  for  his  part,  be 
could  not  permve)  his  tastes  and  habits  should 
never  bfe  allowed  to  interfere  with  hers,  and 
that  she  should  enjoy  the  most  perfect  liberty 
and  independence. 

"  You  have  promised  very  liberally,"  replied 
Agnes;  "but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that,  if 
independence  is  a  woman's  object,  she  had  better 
remain  ungle.  Independence  does  not  coincide 
uith  my  ideas  of  what  is  befitting  a  wife. 
Married  people  should  act  in  concert,  and  bend 
to  each  other's  wishes ; — but  I  have  no  right  to  be 
lecturing  upon  the  duties  of  married  life,  and  I 
bL-lieve  I  have  said  enough." 

Lord  Midhurst  here  attempted  to  look 
htiart-broken ;  and  said  something  about  despair, 
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and  being  doomed  to  a  angle  life.  **  No,  my 
lord,  do  not  say  so :  that  is  an  old  established 
form  of  words,  which  could  never  have  been 
worse  appUed  than  in  your  case.  You  will  find 
many,  who  will  suit  you  better  than  I  should ; 
and  I  know  that  you  are  not  unreasonable  in 
your  expectations,  by  your  having  looked  so 
k)w." 

Lord  Midhurst  protested  against  being  con- 
flidered  to  have  looked  low,  when  he  aspired  to 
her  hand.  Agnes  cut  short  his  speech  as 
qukkly  as  she  could.  *^  Well,  well,"  said  she, 
*'  I  believe  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  so.  I 
must  have  known  the  answer  it  would  call  forth. 
Pray  let  us  close  the  discusrion.  If  I  reject 
you,  it  is  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  mine, 
I  am  willing  to  think  that  you  deserve  better 
than  to  be  united  to  any  one,  who  cannot  return 
your  affection.  And  now.  Lord  Midhurst,  I  have 
only  two  requests  to  make :  that  you  will  take 
me  back  instantly  to  the  place  we  came  from, 

vot.  1.  I 
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•nd  that  you  will  nerer  niei^oa  tlie  subject 
■gain." 

Lord  Midhunt  was  pi^wTed  ttUl  to  u^KWtOt 
late ;  but  there  was  a  dignit;  and  decuioD  in 
her  tone  and  maoner,  vfaich  made  him  instantly 
feel  the  useletsneiB  and  impropriety  of  wyiqg 
more.  He  tberefoie  bowed  in  token  of  otier 
dience,  and  tuniiDg  his  boat,  prepared  to  caavey 
her  back  again.  No  part  of  the  preceding  ooo- 
iiirence  bad  been  more  enbamueiQg  to  the 
feelings  of  each,  than  wat  the  silence  tbat 
ensued.  Not  a  word  was  uttered  by  eitb«r,  and 
no  sound  was  Iieard  but  the  measuned  splash  of 
the  sculls,  which  only  lerred  to  mark  the  tiiD^ 
and  make  it  af^>ear  longer.  Agnes  tried  to 
loof  at  the  scenery ;  Lord  Midhurst  to  af^war 
attentive  only  to  his  rowing.  Each  wished  the 
other  to  speak,  but  o»tber  liked  to  b^^  or 
knew  exactly  what  to  say.  Their  recent  subject 
was  absolutely  dismissed ;  and  no  trivial  topic  of 
conversatioa  could  accord  well  with  their  ideas 
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$g^  tmect  MMh  itttBTiit  BeaidM^  thete  wi 
feelings  of  difipleafture,  which  began  to  arin  m 
thebneaftUof  each.  Agoea  wboi  iha  cdaiadto 
be  abaorbed  by  ike  adual  fact  of  Lovd  MidU 
humSa-propoBali  began  to  be  mther  angry  at  tha 
inaiuier  of  it;  and  Atought  that  tUa  froUcsBoma 
atjAe  of  wooing,  oviaoed  veiy  little  coadderatkn 
lor  herfcelings,  and  showed  tbaC,  profided  he 
Ma  seeoce  from  the  posrilnlity  of  being  interi 
ftiptad  in  what  he  said^  he  litde  oared  ham 
pubUoty  it  was  made* 

Lord   Midhunt  waa  also  displeased,  pardy 

mtk  Agaca,  Ibr  having  vejeoted  him,  partly 

mtk  biaoaelf*      He  now  feond  that  the  scheme 

by  which  be  thought  to  haTe  so  cleverly  aecuved 

SSI  QOBitemipted  tile-'i-iHe  had  placed  him  in 

vaiber  an  awkward  ntoation.  It  was  a  measuin^ 

planned  in  the  ardour  of  confidence,  and  was 

calpnlated  only  for  successful  war&re,  as  it  af«- 

feidqd  Da  joaana  for  an  unobeerved  aoKl  honour. 

abfe  retreat*     To  have  rowed  the  lady  trtum^ 

phantly  to  ahore,  blushing  acknowledgments  of 
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his  power  aver  her  captive  heart,  or  even 
coyly  intreating  to  be  allowed  time  to  reflect 
upon  his  offer,  would  have  been  pleasant 
enough ;  while,  na  he  homeward  plied  his  actiUs, 
he  might  have  still  enforced  bis  suit,  or  dis- 
cussed the  arrangements  for  their  iutppy  union. 
But  he  had  never  calculated  upon  the  abstJute 
rejection  which  he  had  received ;  and  now,  to 
have  uken  so  much  trouble  for  worse  than 
nothing,  to  have  schemed  only  for  the  publication 
of  his  own  defeat,  and  to  be  authoritauve^  told 
by  the  somewhat  indignant  lady,  to  convey  her 
instantly  beck  again,  all  this  was  very  morti- 
fying. He  had  received  the  just  puni^nneat  of 
his  overweening  confidence :  and  we  doubt  not 
that  a  galley  slave  may  often  bare  tu^ed  at 
Am  oar  with  less  uncatnforuble  feelings,  than 
were  those  of  Lord  Midhurst  during  their  short 
passage  to  the  opposite  bank. 

But  the  worst  was  yet  to  come.  As  they 
approached  Uie  side,  three  gentlemen,  wbo  had 
been,  till  that  instant,  concealed  from  their  view 
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by  the  shrubfi,  walked  up  to  assist  at  the  duk 
emharkadott.  They  were  Lord  Malvern,  Hunt-: 
ley,  and  Lacy,  the  person  of  all  others,  whose 
observation  both  Lord  Midhurst  and  A^pies 
would  have  xaost  wbhed  at  that  moment  to 
avoid*  Loey  had  felt  some  sMrprise^  aud  a  con- 
sidendble  deguee  of  jealous  uneasiness^  at  seeing 
her  oa  the  water  accompanied  only  by  Lord 
Midhurafe*  It  was  a  pointed  mark  of  intimacy, 
whidi  made  him  sensible,  for  the  moment,  how 
great  a  pang  her  marriage  would  cost  him.  He, 
however,  struggled  against  any  betrayal  of  his 
feelings,  and  stepping  cheerfully  on  before  the 
others,  was  foremost  with  the  ofler  of  his  hand 
to  help  Miss  Morton  out  of  the  boat.  Then 
he  oouU  not  but  notice  her  constrained  air,  her 
flushed  cheek,  and  the  nervous  tremour  of  her 
band.  Thence,  it  was  plain,  that  the  interview 
had  been  of  an  agitating  nature.  He  could 
gain  no  inunediate  intelligence  from  his  obser- 
vation of  Lord  Midhurst,  who  was  busybghim* 
self,  with  extraordinary  eamestness>  in  securing 
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the  boat  at  hi  UootiBgi,  tod  «>JHniBit^  Ae 
bottom  inside  ttid  oufc,  as  If  be  tboiighl  he  had 
discovered  a  leak. 

*'  A  neat  little  boat  this,"  wen  h4s  8ttt 
words,  spokea  in  a  tone  that  «as  not  perfetiUy 
easy,  and  without  looking  any  one  in  the  fMe. 
**  I  have  just  been  rawing  Miss  Morton  to 
that  part  of  the  Iid[«  where  the  house  loc^w 
well." 

Lacy'a  eye  tamed  towaitis  Agnes  ri  ibia 
moment,  to  see  how  far  die  «cqulei«ed  in  liUt 
explanation  of  their  fvoceedings.  H«  gMhared 
only  its  refutadon  fhnn  her  indignant  g)«Me, 
and  the  vorda  **  Tou  were  very  obliging," 
scornfully  ottered  in  a  low  tone;  f»  Agnes, 
though  anxiouft  to  escape  obflervktion,  did  not 
choose  to  become  an  accessary  to  the  equrroca- 
tion  of  Lord  Midhurst's  remark. 

Lord  Midhurst,  who  had  now  no  loaget  4ny 
pretence  tat  busying  himself  about  the  bottt, 
and  vraa  obliged  to  stand  erect,  and  look  about 
him,  could  not  help  seeming  vexed  and  embor- 
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iMsed;  Henee  Lacy,  on  wham  bo  indicafioiis 
were  loit,  plainly  inferred  that  if  a  proposal  bad 
been  raade^  it  hid  not  been  faTonredily  reoeiTed 
by  Agnes.  The  same  thongfats  appeared  to  be 
passing  in  the  minds  of  Lord  Malvern  and 
Huntley,  for  as  the  eyes  of  each  met  those  of 
Laqr,  there  was  in  them  a  look  of  consciousness 
and  intelligence,  which  ocmfirmed  each  in  his 
opinion.  These  looks  were  not  unobserved  by 
Agnes  and  Lord  Midhurst,  and  added  consider- 
ably to  their  uneasiness.  The  latter,  evidently 
ill  at  ease,  sauntered  behind,  and  presently 
turned  away  in  a  different  direction  to  that 
which  the  party  were  pursuing,  leaving  Agnes 
to  be  escorted  home  by  the  other  gentlemen. 
She  exerted  herself  to  talk ;  but  the  exertion 
was  evident,  and  Lacy  percdved  that  she  con- 
versed because  she  felt  herself  called  upon  to 
say  something,  and  not  because  it  gave  her  any 
pleasure.  The  gentlemen,  however  curious, 
politely  abstained  from  all  attempt  to  extort  an 
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explanation  of  irhal  had  pASsed;  and  a  little 
sober  convene  about  the  scenery  of  Huntley 
and  other  places,  was  all  that  ensued  diuii^ 
their  walk  to  the  house. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


It  WM  th«  tloM  wbm  Ohm  dltplAytf* 

His  UUei  aewly  blown  ; 
TlMlr  btaatlet  I  intent  tBrreyed, 

Ami  WM  I  witli'd  my  own* 


CowFnn. 


It  90OD  became  known  to  all  at  Huntley,  that 
Lord  Midhunt  had  made  an  unsuccessful  pro> 
posal  to  Miss  Morton.  Agnes  very  naturally 
told  her  sister  what  had  passed^  and  Lady  Mai- 
wem,  though  angry  with  her  for  having  refused 
flo  good  an  offer,  yet  as  the  mischief  was  done, 
wisely  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.  She 
was  too  proud  of  her  sister's  having  had  so  rich 
a  prize  within  her  grasp,  not  to  whisper  it  as  a 
profound  secret,  to  those  discreet  and  trusty 
matrons,  Lady  Appleby  and  Mrs.  Poole ;  and 
they,  as  was  expected,  soon  divulged  it,  under  a 
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nmilar  pledge^  to  others.  Lord  Midhurst  also 
clioBe  to  be  the  herald  of  his  own  diBgraoe. 
Secresy  did  not  enter  Into  the  compoution  of  his 
character,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  imparting 
his  griefs  to  his  friend  Lusoombe.  Luscotnhe 
was  very  properly  shocked  and  surprised  at 
the  unaccoantable  folly  of  the  young  lady : 
hut  at  last  suggested,  with  a  view  to  soothe  his 
companion's  wounded  vanity,  that  she  might 
have  been  engaged  to  somebody  else.  Lord 
Mldhuraf  approived  at  the  idea,  and  regretted 
thMt  be  had  not  thought,  at  the  time,  of  aflking 
bef  that  question. 

-  tiBcy  owed  his  infcMination  principally  to  Lord 
Malvern^  with  whom  he  had  some  conrersaticM 
oti  the  subject,  on  the  following  morning.  Lord 
Malvern  was  a  sensible  man,  now  about  eight 
and  twenty.  He  was  grave,  quiet,  shy,  and 
hot  a  person  who  brought  himself  forward,  oc 
fanild  excite  much  attention  In  any  large  party. 
lie  had  the  character  of  being  proud,  a  charao- 
ttr  often  given  tu  reserved  persons,  and  ofteny 
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as  in  the  prafidit  otee,  unjQstly.  Far  from  being 
pioud^  he  was  odIj  too  diffident;  and  far  from 
asserting  his  rank*  he  shrunk  from  attenticMM 
which  he  alwajs  fea^  were  paid  rather  to  his 
rituatidi  than  to  himself.  He  liked  Lacj,  who 
had  the  happy  art  of  adapting  himself  equaUy 
to  the  sodety  of  the  grave  and  gay ;  and  Lacy^ 
who  was  fond  of  discoreries,  liked  him  becaase 
be  found  in  hitn  more  talent  than  he  had  ex- 
peotedi  hatd  Malyenni  who  thought  that  Lacy 
woiild  be  a  yery  good  match  for  his  mster-in* 
law,  and  who  was  not  withont  some  idea  of 
promoting  it,  toU  hiro»  in  confidence,  a  good 
deal  of  what  he  had  gathered  from  his  lady. 
He  also  adHed  several  eritcAniums  of  Agnes,  and 
mentioned  tndts  of  character,  which  tended  to 
raifie  her  still  higher  in  Lacy's  estimation,  and 
coincided  very  agreeably  with  those  favourable 
impressions  which  he  was  now  so  ready  to  en- 
tertain. Lord  Malvern  did  not  se^m  to  regret 
her  rejection  of  Lord  Midhurst,  but  rather 
rejoioed  at  her  superiority  to  all  ambitious  or 
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QKmeiMry  new%  aod  iJcNiJited  opt  tbM-her 
gtett  mmt»  muld  eventually  ewwe'  biBir  >i« 
goodatoatch. 

Lord  MidhMrvt  took  his  huvt  od  tba  ^y 
•fter  bia  rejcotioo.  It  was  not  to  be  expected^ 
mth  his  good  apiriM  and  eaiy  teatpat  that  >hc 
■hould  exhibit  mudi  of  tfae^cpftearanoe  of  a  diM 
coiuolate  lover.  Nobody,  tbenfor*,  was  nmoh 
surprised,  at  seeing  bow  easily  he  reeovtired  bis 
gaiety.  Partly  from  natural  indination,  and 
partly  from  the  wish  of  showing  Agnes  hov 
little  be  minded  her  treatment  of  hiin»  he  talked 
Mid  laughed  quite  as  mudi  as  he  bad.  dt»e  the 
day  beffffe.  Agnes,  howevor,  was  not  juqued ; 
ihe  was  only  rdieved  from  the  fear  of  banag 
given  pain,  and  was  confirmed  ia  her  sense  of 
the  propriety  of  what  she  had  done,  upon  ie>- 
ceiving  sticb  a  pnx^  of  tbe  weakness  ot  his 
attachment.  He  was,  however,  as  little  in  her 
thoughts,  as  could  have  be&i  expected,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  as  if  she  should  soon  forget  both 
him  and  his  offer. 


It >#«A riot 86* iridi Laevf  Ae pM bad mlidti 

a  grtet  imprcgiioKi  ttpon  hini.    Hia  jaalouiy  of 

Lord  Midhursthad  been  effectuatty  diiardaedi 

he  iraa  eompcBBd  to  acquit  Agnes  of  ooqaeitish 

vUKUBUtnag ;  and  he  had  received  a  tacit  asKir* 

aoce^  Aal  if  the  were  ever  hr might. td  accept 

him,  it  woqM  beflmm  pure  regard^  ttabflaaaoid 

by  anymeroeiiary  conaidenition  of  hi«  beings  in 

point  of  wealth  and  etadon,  an  eHgtble  mAVdk 

AH  his  objectionsy  all  his  pr^udkee  had  gradu^ 

aDy  meltad  away,  and  on  reviewing  her  beautyi 

her  elegance,  her  happy  union  of  ttrely  talen«t 

with  Bweetneai  of  temper,  and  her  unaffeoled 

opennesB  and  candour,  he  could  not  conceal  from 

himsetf  the  faet,  that  he  was  already  very  mach 

in  love  with  her,  and  that  he  longed  Air  an  op^ 

poitomty  of  declaring  it 

But  here,  the  reoc^ection  of  Lord  Midhursl^ 
bte  rebnfi^  taught  him  a  leason  ef  eabtaiy 
prudence.  Agnes  had  appeared  to  distfognish 
his  lordship,  quite  as  much,  if  not  motw  than 
bimself :    why,  therefore,  should  he,  who  had 
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KociTed  even  len  of  that  favninble  notice,  which 
Blight  be  conitrued  into  enaoiiragonient,  pre' 
lume  to  expect  auoces§,  wh«8  a  man  dignified 
daioHuiC  bad  been  pgected  f  She  m^t  hi 
Bb<eftdy  attached,  naj,  engaged  to  aootber ;  and 
Lotd  Malfern'a  coofideat  expectatioa  of  ber 
being  ^ctitually  well-married,  tbough  not  verj 
dearlj  expresaed,  seemed  to  point  to  such  a  ctT'' 
cuntBtanoei  Thie  oonffldemtion  was  suSicMDt 
to  rmdff  Lacy  cautiouB,  aod  to  determioe  him 
not  to  avow  bis  attRchment  to  Mist  Morton 
until  he  had  reason  to  think,  that  Buch  an 
tTowal  would  be  favounbly  reouved.  He 
watched  et^erly,  but  in  vain,  for  any  indic*< 
turn  of  Hich  an  import,  throughout  the  two  days 
Buccesdiag  ber  interview  with  Lord  Midhurst. 
He  even  thought  that  her  raaoner  towards 
him,  was  more  feserved  than  before.  This  was 
the  fact,  and  it  arose  from  an  increasing  conw 
sdoutnesa,  that  she  had  been  partly  influenced 
in  her  r^ection  of  Lord  Midhurst  by  a  growing 
preference  for  Lacy. 
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Hub  teppy  truth  Laaj  would  n^t,  in  All 
prdbabiUcy,  hftv«  soon  diftoovered,  but  for  an 
Mddental  drcuamtAtlce  that  shortly  occurred. 
The  terf  lake  which  luul  been  the  scene  of  his 
rival's  diMotdflture,  also  witnessed  the  elevation 
at  Lacj^  hopes.  On  a  beautiful  day,  early  in 
August,  Agnes,  Lady  Malrem,  and  Mist 
Tyfwhitt,  accompanied  by  Lacy  and  Hartley, 
attracted  by  the  dear  and  cool  appearance  of 
the  water,  were  walicing  leisurely  along  its  edge. 
A  sheet  of  water  is  always  an  agreeable  object 
on  a  hot  8umnier*s  day,  even  to  those  who  have 
no  taste  for  the  picturesque :  and  in  addition  to 
the  pleasant  associations  of  ooolneas  and  repose 
which  it  produced,  the  present  scene  was  one 
of  no  slight  beauty.  The  broad  masses  uf 
opposite  wood  were  clearly  reflected  in  the  lakers 
still  surface,  now  unruffled  by  any  breeze,  but 
dimpled  here  and  there  by  fish  that  rose  at  flies, 
and  by  the  swallows  which  occasionally  checked 
their  flight  to  dip  themselves  in  the  water.  A 
few  timid  wild  fowl  swimming  at  a  distance. 
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left,  in  thdr  wake,  a  long  bright  Imeof  lighc 
across  the  dark  reflection  of  the  trees ;  while^ 
closer  to  the  eye,  the  proud,  majestic  »wan 
floated  indolentlj  down  the  stream  which  floored 
so  gently  that  he  scarcely  seemed  to  move. 

The  bank,  at  the  place  where  the  party  w^re 
standing,  was  rather  steep  aqd  broken;  and 
they  surveyed  this  tranquil  scene  from  an  emi- 
nence of  many  yards  above  the  watt's  edge* 
The  attention  of  Agnes  was  particularly  attract^ 
ed  by  a  fine  group  of  white  water-lilies^  that 
were  rinng  from  between  their  broad  green 
leaves  near  the  ude, 

*^  How  beautiful  they  are !"  she  exclaimed, 
*^  I  wish  I  had  a  good  little  dog,  like  the  poet 
Cowper's,  that  went  in  and  brought  him  the 
flower  he  wanted.'* 

'*  If  you  will  consider  me  a  worthy  substitute 
for  the  good  litQe  dog,"  said  Lacy,  *^  I  will  try 
what  I  can  do." 

**  Thank  you,  but  I  should  be  ashamed  of 
giving  you  that  trouble." 


V  ♦ 
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Of  caaxne^  it  mas  ft  pleasure  rather  than  a 
tioabfe ;  and  Lacy  prepared  to  gratify  her 
wish. 

•*  No,  pray  don%'*  continued  she :  **  I  don't 
deserve  to  be  humoured  in  such  a  fooKsh  whim. 
I  am  £ke  a  child  that  cannot  see  a  pretty  thing 
without  wanting  to  touch  it  It  is  no  easy 
matter — pray  don*t  attempt  it," 

While  she  was  saying  this.  Lacy,  regardless 
of  her  remonstrance,  had  let  himself  down  the 
bank,  and  was  at  the  water's  edge,  almost 
within  reach  of  the  flower. 

"  Now,  Miss  Morton,"  s^d  Hartley,  **  I 
will  bet  you  a  pair  of  gloves  that  your  little  dog 
Lacy  does  not  get  you  the  flower  withotit  taking 
the  water  after  it." 

Agnes  was  too  anxiously  intent  upon  watching 
Lacy  to  attend  to  what  Hartley  said.  ^<  Won't 
you  bet  .^"  he  added.  "  Wdl,  you  are  wise,  I 
am  confident  he  will  take  the  water.** 

At  this  instant,  a  scream  from  the  ladies,  and 
a  loud  splaah  from  below>  showed  that  he  was 
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rif^  in  his  optotdD.  The  liUes,  ifhen  Lacy 
fttten^ed  to  reach  them,  were  found  to  groir 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  edge,  that  be  couhl 
not  extend  himKlf  far  enough  to  toUch  them 
without  support  from  the  side,  and  for  thil 
purpose  he  took  hold  with  one  hud  of  a  root 
that  {Hojected  out  of  the  bank.  While  thus 
han^ng  over  tbe  water,  he  felt  the  soil  on 
which  he  trod  give  way  beneath  bim,  and 
instant  exeruon  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
regain  e  firmer  footing.  In  so  doing,  he  gave 
to  the  root,  now  his  sole  trust,  a  more  violent 
pull  than  it  would  bear.  It  broke  in  his  hand, 
and  he  fell  headlong  into  the  water.  It  wai 
rather  Aeep  at  that  phue,  and  Lacy  at  the  first 
plunge  was  totally  immersed.  With  that  in- 
stinctive  exertion  which  a  sense  of  danger 
prompts,  no  sooner  had  he  risen  again  than  he 
iustantly  endeavoured  to  scramble  out.  But  the 
bank  was  slippery  and  steep,  and  every  tussock 
of  grass  that  he  grasped  gave  way ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  new  enemy  appeared,  that  rendered 
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fah  AttMtion  TiUber  critical.  A  swan  that  had  a 
MBt  Mt  far  off,  and  was  a  neat  spectator  of 
Lacy's  proceeding  on  witnesring  this  intrusion 
fiito  her  rightful  dement,  instantly  rushed  at 
iiim,  and  dealt  sereral  sharp  hlows  with  her 
beak  and  irings.  These  Lacy  fortunately  watd- 
ed  firom  his  head,  and  received  upon  his  arms 
md  dioulders,  or  the  consequences  might  have 
bete  serious.  As  it  was,  the  struggle  seemed 
(rf  a  doubtful  character.  Lacy,  confused  by  the 
sheek  of  his  sudden  immerrion,  and  with  his 
eyes  full  of  water,  hardly  knew,  in  the  first 
instance,  how  he  was  attacked.  He  was  onefe 
more  forced  under  the  water,  and  his  situation 
seemed  olie  of  much  difficulty* 

Hartley,  who  had  laughed  at  seeing  him 
tumble  in^  now  looked  aghast  Lady  Malvern, 
and  Miss  Tyrwhitt  screamed ;  but  it  was  not 
only  at  Lacy^s  danger,  but  at  seeing  Agnes- 
spring  alertly  down  the  bank,  and  place  herself 
within  reach  of  the  irritated  swan.  '<  Take 
^'^  she  teid,  to  Lacy,  at  the  same  moment, 
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and  threw  her  dosed  psraBol  towards  bim. 
Fortunately  the  swan  gave  him  no  opportunity 
to  tiy  the  effectiveneu  of  this  novel  weapon,  for 
startled  by  the  sudden  ajq)roach  <^  Agnes,  it 
turned  round  and  swam  away. 

All  this  took  place  in  a  very  few  iseaonds. 
Scarcely  waa  Agnea  at  the  water's  edge  than 
Hartley  was  at  her  ^de,  and  no  sooner  had  the 
swan  retreated,  than  he  was  helping  her  up  the 
bank,  and  then  turned  round  to  give  a  hand  to 
Lacy,  who  waa  now  exerting  biflnelf  success- 
fully to  get  once  more  upcHS  dry  land.  From 
tlus  date,  before  one  could  have  counted  twenty, 
they  were  alt  together  upon  the  t^  of  the  bank, 
tfae  ladies  wondeiing,  and  pitying,  and  lomoit- 
ing ;  Lacy  and  Hartley  wondering  and  laughing, 
the  former  almost  forgetting  how  the  acddent 
could  have  originated,  and  the  latter  much 
amused  with  his  appearance. 

'*  Why,  you  drip  like  a  water  spaniel  I"  said 
Hartley.  "  Don't  shake  yourself  near  the  ladies. 
Indeed,  Miss  Morton,  it  is  no  joke,"  for  Agnes 
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gave  him  a  look  that  seemed  to  reproach  him 
for  his  lerity.  '*  All  creatures  shake  themselves 
when  they  come  out  of  the  water.  Do»  my  dear 
fellow,  let  me  wring  you.  Why !  you  have 
actually  lost  your  waterproof  hat  I" 

"  And  not  performed  my  errand,**  said  Lacy, 
lookbg  round  at  the  place  where  the  lilies 
were. 

*^  Ay ,^'  said  Hartley ;  ^*  but  it  ia  of  no  use 
to  go  bade  for  the  flowers,  for  you  and  the 
swan  have  dastroyed  them  between  you." 

**  Mr.  Lacy,^'  ^d  Agnes,  ^  I  will  not  keep 
you  here  shivering  in  wet  clothes  to  thank  you 
at  length  for  having  gone  through  so  much  for 
a  whim  of  mine.  You  will  easily  believe  that  I 
am  greatly  obliged.*^' 

*'  You  obliged !  then  what  must  I  be  ?*'  said 
Lacy,  and  lowering  his  voice,  and  coming  nearer 
to  her,  he  added,  ^*  I  saw  that  you  were  the 
first  to  assiat  me." 

Gratifying  as  that  recollection  was  to  Lacy, 
it  could  not'  convey  more  delightful  aensationa 
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than  did  the  blush  whidi  these  few  words  had 
raised  in  Agnes^  theek,  "  I  am  sure  I  eonld 
not  do  leu,"  was  her  reply,  **  tat  it  was  I  thilt 
caused  it  all." 

But  she  could  not  look  at  bim  as  she  taid  it; 
aod  there  was  an  embarraflsed  consciousness  c^ 
having  betrayed  the  favomable  state  of  her 
sentiments,  that  gave  to  her  oonfuMon  of  m«>- 
ner  an  inexpreanble  charm  in  the  eyes  of  Lacy. 
Her  words  endeavoared  lo  imply,  Uiat  sb« 
would  have  dme  the  same  for  any  ooe  ia  a 
like  EitoatioD ;  but  h&  looks  showed,  at  any 
rote  to  the  salisfiutioii  of  I<acy,  that  she  bad 
bceD  roused  to  such  as  act  <rf  proiapt  vurtioa 
only  by  the  stroug  interest  which  ah*  fdt  for 
him.  He  still  held  in  his  hand  the  patanl 
which  she  hod  given  him,  and  was  now  about 
to  restore  it.  In  giving  it  their  hands  met,  and 
the  opportunity  of  confirming  all  that  his  eyes 
had  spoken,  by  a  short,  gentle  pressure  of  hers, 
was  too  tempting  to  be  reusted.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ventured  so  far.    She  evidently 
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understood  that  the  ptessure  was  not  acddental. 
She  did  not  withdraw  her  hand,  but  she  tried 
to  turn  away  her  head,  and  her  lessening  coFour  • 
rose  again. 

Lacy  then  turned  to  the  others,  and  making 
a  few  spcNTtive  remarks  upon  his  own  appear- 
ance,  hastened  from  them  to  the  house.  His 
homeward  walk  afforded  a  proof  of  the  ascen* 
daocy  of  mental  over  bodily  feelings.  He  was 
bareheaded,  and  drenched  with  wet,  and  had 
recrived  several  bruises  from  the  buffets  of  the 
swan*  and,  in  short,  was  in  a  state  of  thorough 
discomfort.  Yet  never  did  his  spirits  feel  more 
buoyant ;  for  the  glow  of  hope  and  satisfaction 
with  which  he  was  inspired,  rendered  him  quite 
insensible  to  the  disagreeableness  of  his  situ- 
ation. 
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Il  Ian  1  dMM  lh*t  nr  dmn  m%j  b«  nlKkrd  in  Um  bi 
hDDo V,  mi  l«t  lirhH  bsM  Iht  btiai. 

Bri  PiiLir  StDi 


RiiCXNT  events  afforded  Lacy  ample  matter 
for  medkatioi).  He  recapitulated  to  himself  all 
thtt  had  been  said  and  done,  reviewed  tTic 
virtueaand  graces  of  Agnes  Morton,  her  beauty, 
her '  talents,  her  amiableness,  her  sense,  and, 
above  all,  the  delightful  fact  of  which  he  now 
felt  strongly  assured,  that  she  had  begun  to 
return  bis  affection.  This  was  the  happy  con- 
viction, but  for  the  absence  of  which,  he  would 
two  days  back  have  inllingly  offered  her  his 
hand ;  and  now  this  assurance  was  gained.  In 
such  a  case  he  could  cotne  but  to  one  conclusion,  ' 
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and  the  remit  was  a  detttimiiatioD  to  offer 
himielf  to  AgDes  Morton. 

Next  arose  the  question,  how  soon  his  wishes 
were  to  be  made  known  to  her ;  and  h&re  was 
fresh  subject  for  mental  debate.  Passion 
prompted  an  instant  avowal:  but  Lacy,  though 
young  and  ardent,  was  no  blind  sUve  to  the 
impulse  of  pasnon..  The  fear  of  a  repulse 
bei^g  removed,  the  prudence  which  had  warned 
him  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  evil,  suggested 
fresh  motives  for  caution  and  delay.  It  made 
him  look  from  himself  and  Agnes  to  their 
respective  families,  and  remember  the  unplea- 
sant feelings  with  which  they  had  long  regarded 
each  other.  He  considered ,  that  she  whom  he 
now  wished  to  marry,  was  the  daughter  of 
parents  whom  he  not  only  did  not  know,  but 
of  whose  ill-will  towards  him  he  could  not  help 
feeling  pre-aasured.  Even  if  their  disinclina- 
tion to  the  match  should  be  surmounted,  there 
was  still  that  of  his  own  parents  to  contend 
^th.  Their  prejudices  against  the  Mortons 
vol.  I.  K 
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be  was  now  indined  to  consider  unreasonable ; 
but,  unreasonable  or  not,  they  were  the  preju- 
dices of  his  parents,  and  as  such  he  was  bound 
to  respect  them.  At  any  rat6,  it  could  never  be 
consistent  with  the  duty  he  owed  them,  to  en- 
gage, without  dieir  knowledge,  in  a  measure 
which  was  sure,  in  the  first  instance,  to  meet 
with  their  disapprobation.  It  was  essential, 
therefore,  that  a  communication  should  be  made 
to  them,  and  that  he  should  endeavour  to  fore- 
stall their  objections,  and  secure  their  answer  to 
his  arguments,  before  he  took  a  step  of  such 
lasting  importance.  He  would  write  to  them 
instantly.  He  would  await  their  reply;  and 
then  declare  himself  to  Agnes.  He  should  stay 
several  days  longer  at  Huntley— the  Appleby  s 
showed  a  wish  to  detain  him.  Agnes  would 
also  remain  with  them  another  week.  He  should 
soon  get  an  answer,  and  he  trusted  a  favourable 
one,  and  all  would  be  settled  without  his  being 
obliged  to  depart  in  uncertainty. 

With  a  mind  full  of  these  things.  Lacy  sat 
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dowH  to  write.  He  gave  a  abort  but  eloquent 
rdatioo  of  fte  merits  of  Agnes,  md  his  own 
love;  and  adduced  many  pointed  arguments 
ia  fatour  of  a  cancHiatory  line  of  conduct 
tcwaidatbeMortooa.  He  ut,  thus  interestingly 
employed,  in  his  own  room,  unconscious  ef  the 
lapse  of  time,  till  warned,  by  his  serrant,  that  the 
party  were  going  in  to  dinner ;  and  he  hurried 
talfaediBiBg-room,  which  he  entered  in  the  wake 
4^  the  last  couple,  just  too  late  to  secure  a  seat 
next  to  Agnes-  He,  however,  sat  opposite  to 
ber,  and,  unleas  the  treadierous  li^ts  deceived 
him,  be  faiuued  tbat  when  their  eyea  met  he  saw 
ha  blush.  He  also  flattered  himaelF,  that  ahe 
equally  regretted  his  not  b«ng  near  her; 
tbooght  she  was  sometimes  abstracted  ;  and 
saw  with  {Measure  that  she  did  not  talk  much  to 
cither  of  her  neigUmurs. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  very  impauent  for  the 

tenoination  of  dinner,  that  he  mi^t  rejoin  her 

in  the  drawing-room,  and  there  enjoy  the  hap- 

inness  of  being  near  enough  to  talk  to  her 
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without  being  beard  by  all  the  room.  He  was 
also  anxiou*  to  put  his  letter  in  a  traio  for 
reaching  home  with  speed. 

The  post  at  Huntley  came  in  in  the  evening ; 
and  when  lA>rd  Appleby  re-entered  the  drawings 
room,  a  large  heap  of  letters  was  placed  bcAjre 
him.  His  lordship  had  opened  all  the  envelopes 
with  the  methodical  solemnity  of  a  man  who 
has  little  to  do,  and  thinks  that  little  of  great 
importance;  and  Lacy  was  walking  up  to  him 
to  solicit  a  frank,  when  a  letter,  taken  out  of  one 
of  the  covers  addressed  to  Lord  Api^eby,  was 
put  by  him  into  Lacy'shand.  One  glance  at 
the  direction  satisfied  Lacy  that  the  letter  was 
from  hia  mother,  and  he  withdrew  to  a  distant 
table  to  read  it.  He  was  not  surprised,  or 
alarmed,  or  even  greatly  interested.  It  was  no 
more  than  he  expected;  for  he  knew  that  bb 
mother  was  a  great  correspondent,  and  loved 
writing  as  much  as  his  father  bated  it  When 
we  say  a  great  correspondent,  let  it  be  under- 
Mood  with  respect  to  quantity — of  tfae  quality 
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we  ihall  see  more  hereafter.  We  shall,  however, 
be  happy  to  notice  any  peculiar  excellence  that 
may  characterize  her  style.  And  here,  be  it 
obserred,  that  she  was  distinguished  for  her 
emphaUc  and  judicious  system  of  dating;  on 
whidi  account,  for  the  better  instnictioa  of  those 
whom  it  may  concern,  we  shall  insert  her  letter 
verbatim,  premisiog  that  the  words  printed  in 
italics  were  underlined  in  the  original. 

"  Mr  Deab  Hbbbkst, 
**  Your  father  feeling  himself  unequal  to  the 
exertion  of  writinff,  I  take  up  my  pen  to  do 
that  office  _/br  him.  He  has  had  a  pain  in  the 
f^^  arm,  which  makes  him  incapable  of  writing 
without  uneasiness  to  himself;  and,  indeed,. he 
has  told  me  that,  at  aB  eveiUt,  I  should  be  the 
pmperett  person  to  break  the  message  to  you, 
tiwugh  I  do  not  feel  certain  of  that,  nor  do  I 
think  that  it  would  have  hurt  your  father  to 
have  written  himtey;  but  in  fact  he  does  not 
Rke  the  trouSU  of  it ;  and,  as  you  well  know  his 
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uBoal  URwiUiftgneM  to  do  aDything  of  the  kind, 
I  am  sure  you  will  not  be  sufprised  M  thh 
lettw  comk^  from  me  nuteacl  of  Um. 

"  We  wisb  very  muck  to  hare  ;ou  at  bome 
again,  and  for  more  reasont  than  one.  IcaOBOt 
give  you  my  oathorify,  but  I  am  aaturcd  by  a 
person  vbo  ought  to  know,  that  there  is  a  very 
bad  scarlet  fever  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hunt- 
ley  Park :  and  as  you  know  my  horror  of  infec- 
Uon,  I  am  sure  you  will  believe  the  uneasiness 
which  I  feel  till  I  know  that  you  are  out  of 
harm's  loay,  espedally  as  1  have  reaton  to  think 
that  you  do  not  take  the  bett  care  in  the  world  of 
yourself,  as  indeed  ycwDg  men  don't  aheaya  do, 
and  you  among  the  rest.  But  &ia  is  not  my  onhf 
reason  for  wieUng  you  at  home,  for  I  am 
desired  by  your  father  to  say  from  Ami,  that  he 
wishes  to  see  you  immediately  upm  very  tmpor- 
ta'fU  buetneaa,  which  will  be  better  explained  by 
word  of  mouth  when  you  come  home,  than  I  can 
do  by  letter  now.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  business 
which  very  nearly  concerns  us  aU^  but  you  in 
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particular,  and  it  is  the  principal,  and  indeed  I 
uiajr  say  my  on^  reason  for  writing :  though  at 
the  same  time,  I  would  not  have  you  careless 
about  the  fever,  which  certainly  is  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Poole  is  now  at  Huntley ; 
ascertain  if  you  caDAoii>&n^  she  nill  ^tay  there, 
ind  wAertf  she  will  go  next.  I  liave  my  realms 
for  wishing  to  know  this.  I  rather  think,  from 
circumstances,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tioa  now,  that  she  will  go  fruni  thence  to  the 
Kingstons. 

"  There  is  a  report  that  the  Kilisos  have  laid 
down  two  of  thnr  carriage  horses,  and,  fur  the 
future,  will  drive  only  a  pair.  I  suppose  they 
find  it  necessary  to  retrench.  I  had  a  great  idea 
some  time  ago  that  they  were  li\-ing  a  little  too 
fut ;  perhaps,  however,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
true,  and  they  are  cmiy  chaiufinf/  their  set,  for 
•Jackson  tells  me  that  their  leaders  were  not  very 
good  ones;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  heard 
nothiDg  of  th^r  buying  fresh  ones  in  their  stead. 


MO 
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Perhaps  you  may  bear  ■omething  about  it  t^ere 
j/ou  are. 

*'  Tbe  Dashwoods'  cvriage  passed  by  yester- 
day.  I  strongly  Guspect  that  they  are  gmng  on  s 
visit  to  the  Rodboroughs,  at  Westcourt,  for  they 
were  tiavelling  in  that  direction^  and  they  gene- 
rally viut  them  once  a  year,  about  tAw  titiu. 

*'  You  wiU  be  glad  to  hear  that  your  sister's 
little  boy  has  cut  another  tooth ;  he  is  doii^ 
very  well,  though  rather  feverish,  as  may  be 
t^pected.  She  is  also  going  to  part  with  her 
laundry-maid,  which  I  am  rather  torry  for,  for 
I  always  thought  her  a  tidy  perwHi.  She  wrote 
to  Charles  two  or  three  days  ago,  and,  t^  oourse, 
mentioned  all  this  in  ber  letter ;  but  Charles  is 
M  giddy,  that  I  dare  say  he  never  told  you  any 
thing  about  it — Pray  remember  me  kindly  to 
him,  end  with  our  united  best  lore,  bdiere  me, 
ay  dear  son,  yours,  very  a^timately, 

"  Catuerimb  Lact." 

"  P.S.  The  business  I  alluded  to  will  not 
vimit  of  any  ddoy  ,-  therefore,  pray  come  home 
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iwmtdiatdtf.  The  Apfdci>7t  cannot  be  ^kitdtd 
«t  jour  leaving  tLem  abruptly,  for  you  have- 
alnady  ftaifl  with  them  longer  tbtu  jou  meant 
<tf  jir A  Pray  taj  every  tbiog  that  is  dvil  to 
tb«ni  boat  iM.  Bum  tii$  at  toon  tu  gou  Aom 
rtaiiil" 

The  finrt.  thing  that  Lac^  did,  after  a  short 
ruainatioii,  was  to  comply  with  the  iojunctifa 
of]  tbe  concluding  sentence,  by  oommitting  hi* 
Itlter  to- tbe  flameB.  He  next  sought  out  Lord 
and  .Lady  Apfdeby,  and  coainiiuuGat^  tbe 
oecen^  be  was  under  of  going  home  od  the 
naiTDV.  They  were  told  that  bunneM  called 
Um  thitlier — heard  that  he  bad  received  a  Iqttei 
from  thence— rboped  that  all  were  well  at  Lacy 
Fad(,  and  were  just  as  aorry  as  tbe  occauon 


The  qommaiuaation  to  Lady  Appleby  was 
nude  in  ihe  bearing  of  Agnes ;  and  Lacy>  who 
watched  her  manner  of  rec«ving  it,  s«w  her  look 
u|>  quickly  as  he  spoke,  and  then,  be  thought. 
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with  an  air  of  cmAisiod,  gianoe  timidly  votnid, 
and  taking  up  a  book,  bend  tow  over  the  leaves, 
as  if  to  cdnoeal  the  expreRsion  of  her  countenanee. 
He  judged  ftcm  ber  manner,  that  the  intelli- 
gence was  more  impcxtant  to  her  feelings  than 
she  chose  to  show ;  and  he  was  consoled  by  so 
thinking.  He  soon  came  round  to  her  side,  and 
announced  his  intended  departure. 

"  Yes,  so  I  heard  you  tell  Lady  Appleby," 
was  the  whole  of  her  reply,  and  she  went  on  ex- 
amining the  prints  in  one  of  the  numbers  of 
Lodge's  Portraits.  There  was  nothing  soothing 
in  the  words  themselves ;  but  Lacy  rathe^  liked 
the  hurried  manner  in  which  they  were  spoken. 
This  ineffectual  effort  at  composure  was  just 
what  a  parting  lover  would  desire. 

Lacy  was  much  mortified  at  being  bbliged  to 
quit  Huntley  so  soon :  but  he  saw  the  necessity, 
and  his  decision  was  quickly  formed.  He  had 
too  high  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  filial  obedience, 
to  entertain,  for  an  instant,  the  idea  of  dis- 
regarding the  request  contained  in  his  mother''^ 
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letter ;  and  he  couid  aoaa  add  many  good  re», 
s(xi8  d  bu  own  for  a  speedy  return.  He  bod 
been  doubting,  whetber  the  effect  of  his  written 
s'jitement  would  be  as  satisfacttM^  at  he  at  first 
supposed ;  and  whether  it  was  not  highly  ex- 
pedient that  his  cause  ehould  be  pleaded  in 
penoo.  Even  then,  he  b<$;an  to  think  that  it 
might  be  rash  to  endanger  his  success  by  a  sud- 
den appeal,  before  his  parents  were  even  brought 
to  regard  the  Mortons  with  common  charity. 
The  mare  he  ccHisidered  the  case,  the  more  he 
felt  that  the  result  which  he  desired  must  be  the 
work  of  time,  and  that  he  must  lead  them  in- 
sensibly to  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  their 
neighbours,  before  he  startled  them  with  the 
proposal  of  introducing  a  daughter  of  that  pro- 
scribed house  into  the  family  of  the  Locys.  He 
sJio  apprehended  that  some  objections  might 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  Mortons,  which  only 
time  and  opportunity  would  enable  him  to  re- 
move. 
In  sb<xt,  be  perceived  that  many  difficulties 
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lay  ia  his  path,  and  was  thaokful  for  faaTii^ 
been  timely  saved  from  the  ctxisequeDces  of  « 
precipitate  engagement;  he  must  therefore  to- 
turn,  and  that  soon — a  longer  stay  at  Huntley 
vould  rather  retard  than  further  his  prospects, 
the  success  of  which  now  seemed  to  depend 
chiefly  upon  his  conciliatory  operations  in 
another  quartet.  He  sud  little  in  the  course  of 
the  evening  to  Agnes  upon  the  subject  of  his 
departure;  till,  at  length,  when  it  grew  late, 
finding  Ser  rather  apart  from  the  rest,  he  came 
up,  sai.  down  by  her,  apd  said  he  was  going  to 
take  leave. 

"  I  set  off  early  in  the  morning,"  he  sud ;  "  I 
shall  not  see  you  after  to-night — I  do  not  know 
when  we  may  meet  next.*' 

"  You  will  not  be  staying  at  Lacy,  then  ?" 

**  Yes  I  shall — and  you  I  hope  at  DodsweU  f" 

Agnes  smiled  assent 

**  We  shall  be  near,"  be  said  ;  "  it  is  but 
six  miles.  You  ride,  don't  you,  when  you  are 
at  home  ?  Pray  dtn^t  discontinue  it — there  we 


beauuliibndaa  acer  us.  pBrfa^w  I  may  aome- 
timee  eBtoh  a  glbnpK  of  you.  Wonld  you  ao- 
kttowledge  me  if  we  wen  acuially  to  nMet  in 
ouruDMciBble  quarter  of  the  world  ?" 

*'  You  can  answer  that  question  yoarsetf," 
Kfdinl  Agnes,  with  a  blush. 

**  Yes,"  aaiil  he,  "  I  am  sure  yon  wodld — 
must  you  be  going?  Good  night — I  am  glad  I 
can  say  that — it  has  a  pleasanter  sound  than 
'  good  bye !'  But  you  must  not  defraud  me  of 
the  privil^n  of  leave-taking,"  Then  taking 
her  passive  ^nd,  be  pressed  it,  and  exchanging 
one  more  "  good  night,"  they  parted.  ' 

The  Bext  morning  before  Agnes  had  appeared 
«  the  breakfi»t-table,  Lacy  was  on  his  read 
htmeward. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 
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If  Lacy's  homeward  journey  was  under  u 
dull,  unvarying  sky,  and  through  an  uninter- 
esting country,  his  meditations  were  far  from 
being  of  the  same  monotonous  character-  The 
alternations  of  mental  cloud  and  sunshine  rapidly 
succeeded  each  other,  as  his  mind  recurred  to 
the  flattering  retrospect,  or  dwelt  on  the  un- 
certainties  of  future  events.  In  recollections 
interesting  but  fruitless,  and  in  the  more  useful 
arrangement  of  his  plans,  did  he  beguile  the 
time,  till  after  several  hours  spent  in  travelling. 
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he  found  himself  entering  the  lodge  gate  at 
Lacf  Park. 

It  was  a  fine  place,  ill  kept,  and  conve^ng, 
as  neglected  beauty  always  does,  a  feeling  of 
mournfuliiees.  Nothing  betokened  ihe  exist- 
ence of  hosfntality,  or  care,  or  much  regard  for 
appearances.  The  tasteful  lodge  was  allowed 
to  be  disfigured  by  a  display  of  household 
utensils.  The  road  was  weedy  and  ill  verged ; 
the  grass  long,  and  partially  grazed ;  and  net- 
tles and  thistles,  the  tokens  rather  of  bad  hus- 
bandry, than  of  an  attention  to  picturesque 
wildoess,  were  numerously  dotted  over  the 
ground,  on  atber  side  of  the  approach. 

These  things,  though  familiar  to  T.acy'8  eye, 
were  keenly  observed  in  the  present  instance— 
the  more,  perhaps,  because  he  now  contrasted 
them  with  the  well  ordered  appearance  of 
Huntley.  He  lamrated  them  more  than  usu- 
ally, not  from  wounded  taste  or  mortified  vanity, 
but  from  regarding  them  as  the  result  of  his 
fether's  unfortunate  habits  of  indolence.     This, 
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tbe  more  he  conndered,  the  man  did  he  r^ret« 
and  longed  to  see  him  regain  his  due  connden- 
tion  in  the  ndghbourhood.  He  fell,  however, 
that  much  delicacy  would  be  required  in  tbe 
direction  at  his  endeavours  to  rouae  him  from 
this  state  of  supineneas.  He  sometimes  even 
doubted  whether  he  ought  to  attempt  it  at  all, 
and  whether  he  should  not  be  wanting  In  the 
duty  he  owed  him,  if,  from  a  selfish  eagemeM 
for  bis  own  advancement,  he  should  infringe 
upcHi  the  comforts  of  his  father's  life,  by  urgii^ 
a  departure  from  his  usual  habits.  This  be 
was  unwilling  to  do,  and  he  determined  to  sup- 
ply, if  possible,  his  defiaency  of  exertion,  1^ 
increased  activity  in  himself. 

With  Bucb  thoughts  he  approached  tbe  house, 
a  stately  speomen  of  Elizabethan  gothic,  uniting 
the  grandeur  of  outward  antiquity,  with  the 
internal  comforts  of  modem  arrangemeoL  On 
entering  it,  he  inquired  immediately  for  his 
parents.  Lady  Lacy  was  out  in  her  carriage.  Sir 
William  was  said  to  be  in  bis  study,  towhich 
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Lacy  insUnUy  repaired,  aod,  openiag  the  dotH-* 
found  hinuelf  in  bis  father's  pretence. 

The  room  in  which  Sir  WiUiatn  was  sittiDg 
was  very  charai^ritfic  of  Uie  habits  of  its  owner, 
ind  praseuled,  like  him,  a  dngiilar  mixture  of 
r^iularity  and  negligeoce.  On  «  table,  on 
which  nuBwrona  files  of  newspapers  were  carew 
fulty  depouud,  a  miscellaneous  heap,  eonnsting 
of  nu^  plans,  prints,  letters,  and  other  writJnga 
lay,  oonfusedly  huddled  tt^ether.  The  neat 
hook>ahelTes,  that  hned  the  walls,  filled  with 
handsome,  well  arranged  books,  were  contrasted 
with  the  careless  confunon  with  which  easy 
chairs,  globes,  pamphlets,  reviews,  and  new 
publications  were,  in  defiance  of  all  order, 
rariously  dispersed  about  the  room.  Sir  Wil- 
Uam,  dressed  in  a  longi  loose  frock  coat,  was  re- 
clininj;,  rather  than  sitting,  in  a  deep,  low,  well 
GUsfaiaoed  arm-chair,  with  an  ivory  leaf-cutter 
in  ooe  hand,  and  a  newspaper  in  the  other;  two 
'Aher  papers  and  an  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the 
floor  near  him ;  an  Atlas  stuck  in  the  ude  of 
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his  chair,  a  half  cut  quarto  lying  open  on  his 
knee,  and  a  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review- 
doubled  down  upon  it^  with  the  back  uppermost. 

He  looked  round,  with  apparent  surprise,  aa 
his  son  entered  the  room,  and  surveyed  him 
from  head  to  foot,  with  a  humourous  air  of 
scrutiny.  "Himsdfl  by  all  that's  wonderful!" 
was  his  first  salutatioD,  holdinfr  out,  at  the  same 
time,  the  fore-finger  of  the  hand  that  held  the 
newspaper.  "  Herbert,  my  hero  I  welcome  to 
my  arms — *  on  a  shield  gulea  three  mullets 
argent !'  Don't  laugh,  you  dc^,  but  tell  me 
seriously  how  you  are,  and  what  brings  you 
home  so  soon." 

"  X  am  quite  well,  Sir,  I  thank  you — how 


"  Oh  ! — all  well,  from  myself  to  the  under 
groom  inclusive.  Well,  but — oh,  by  the  bye, 
you  are  just  come  in  time  to, — there — reach  me 
that  book  in  the  brown  cover — thank  you — and 
put  this  Atlas  up — and — well,  but  what  brings 
you  home  so  sooo  f" 
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"Surely,  Sir,  you  know,"  said  Herbert,  with 
surprite. 

"Do  I,  indeed?  I  was  not  aware  of  it." 

'•  You  sent  for  me,  did  not  you  ?" 

"  Nay,  don't  ask  me,  you  seem  to  kuow  most 
»bout  it.     Wa»  it  by  letter  or  express  ?" 

"  My  mother,"  said  Herbert,  *'  wrote  to  say 
that " 

"Oh,  it  wail  your  mother,  then,  it  was  not  I — 
tlut  alters  tbe  question." 

"  But  she  wrote  to  say,  that  you  wanted  to 
see  me  on  parUcular  buoness." 

"Did  she.'  well,  I  believe  she  was  right; 
for  I  have  some  buEiuess  on  band ;  and  I  re- 
HKinber  snying  1  wished  you  were  at  home : 
■Dd  I  think  she  told  me  she  would  write 
to  you,  but  I  did  not  pardcularly  attend  to 
her.  And  so  you  hare  come  in  consequcooe, 
eh  ?  Well,  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  very 
l^ad  to  see  you,  Sir.  And  how  did  you  pass 
?our  time  at  Huntley  P  How  did  you  make 
''  out  with  my   Lord  Appleby?       He  is  an 
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excellent  man,  Herbert,  and  a  gentlemanly  man, 
but  certainly  the  most  innpid  of  God's  crea- 
tures. Good  Lord  !  how  he  bored  me  once 
with  telling  me,  in  his  roundabout  way,  how  he 
had  picked  up  an  original  picture  of  the  poet 
Rowley.  I  remember  I  promised,  whenever  he 
would  do  me  the  favour  of  a  vi«t,  to  shetv  him, 
in  return,  a  bust  of  Osaian :  I  hope  I  did  oot 
offend  the  mail.  And  then  there  is  his  speech- 
ifying wife  :  I  suppose  she  loaded  you  with  pretty 
messages  ?" 

*'  Oh,  yes,  she  said " 

"  Well,  don't  repeat  them,  to  me,  at  least ; 
keep  them  all  for  your  mother.  Sir.  And  pray 
bow  is  my  friend  Joe?"  the  name  by  which  he 
called  Hartley,  inanuating  thereby,  with  the 
jealousy  of  a  rival  wag,  that  he  drew  contribu- 
tions from  the  stores  of  the  facetious  Joseph 
Miller. 

"In  his  usual  health  and  spirits,"  stud  Herbert 

"  In  spirits !  and  without  Emily ! — a  graceless 
dog!     The  conjugal  yoke  sits  lightly  on  him. 
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Well,  I  suppo§e,  you  had  a  pleasnnt  party, 
aod  killed  your  lime  very  handsomely — and,  by 
the  bye,  if  yoa  want  employment  now,  just  cut 
me  the  leaves  of  that  new  novel." 

**  And,  perhaps.  Sir,  while  I  am  doing  that, 
you  will  tell  me  the  business  about  which  you 
wanted  to  see  me." 

"  Certiunly ;  a  very  reasonable  request.  I 
can  tell  it  in  a  few  words.  The  Blozwich  estate 
is  going  to  be  sold,  and  I  am  inclined  to  buy  it ; 
and  as  you  are  the  person  most  concerned,  I 
wanted  to  know  if  you  would  like  the  pur- 
chase." 

"  Thank  you.  Sir,  you  are  very  good  in  con- 
suiting  my  wishes.  Yes,  I  think  I  should ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  decide,  knowing  so  little 

as " 

"  Yes,  yes ;  of  course  it  is.  You  shall  know 
more  before  we  have  done  with  it.  I  have  got 
a  descripuon  of  the  estate.  You  will  find  it 
soirewhere  on  that  table,"  pmnting  to  a  heap  of 
papers.    '<  AUen  sent  it  me ;  it  was  from  him  1 
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hettrd  that  the  property  waa  upon  sale.  It  wUl 
be  sold,  if  posuble,  by  private  coatract.  I  have 
the  first  refusal." 

« Is  the  title  good  ?" 

"  Yes — all  right — I  believe  I  have  burnt 
Allen's  letter ;  but  no  matter — I  can  tell  you  the 
substance.  The  esute  is  a  good  one ;  well 
timbered ;  well  farmed  ;  not  run  out ;  and 
every  thing  on  it  in  the  best  repair.  I  have  just 
sold  all  my  mining  shares,  and  mean  to  invest 
the  money  in  land." 

"  I  think,"  said  Herbert,  '^  it  seems  desrable, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  it  yours ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  hope  you  will  not  let  your 
kind  desire  to  further  my  wishes,  lead  you  into 
anything  like  predpitabon.  Another  circum- 
stance also  strikes  me,  which  may  deserve  some 
consideration.  The  Bloxwich  property  lies  very 
near  Lord  Uodborough's  pUce.  The  house,  if  I 
remember  right,  can  be  seen  from  some  of  the 
Bloxwich  fields,  and  these  must  form  a  part  of 
the  view  from  the  windows  at  Westcoutt.     It 
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is,  therefore,  a  much  greater  object  to  Lord 
Bodborougli  than  it  can  possibl;  be  to  uii.  Vou 
would  r^ard  the  purchase  merely  as  a  good 
bvestmoit  of  mooej :  to  him  it  vould  form  a 
raJuohle  addition  to  his  domain.  To  him, 
tiurefore,  it  is  of  much  greater  consequence; 
•nd  I  was  thinking  whether  it  might  not  appear 
unhandaome  to  treat  secretly  for  the  purchase 
of  a  property  which  I  should  imagine  he  would 
be  very  unwilling  to  loee.  I  should  think  that 
some  previous  communication  ought  to  take 
place  upon  the  subject ;  but  I  beg  youi-  pardon, 
Sir;  I  believe  I  am  merely  saying  what  has, 
struck  you  already." 

"  You  are  right,  Herbert ;  great  wits  jump. 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  are  as  scrupulous  as 
your  father.  I  refrained  from  mentioning  my 
sentiments  on  the  subject  only  that  I  might  see 
whether  yours  onncided.  I  will  now  tell  you 
what  I  intend  to  do.  I  shall  acquaint  Lord 
R«]borou|;b  with  the  offer  that  has  been  made 
•ne.     I  shall  tell  hini,  that  viewing  the  local 
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■ituation  of  the  property,  I  oon^der  iiut  first 
refiiBal  to  be  rightfully  his;  and  that  I  ^t*U 
suspend  all  further  treaty  for  the  purchase,  until 
I  learo  that  he  has  no  intentioD  of  beeomii^'Ui 
poesesBor.  I  have  already  written  a  letter  to 
this  effect,  but  it  is  not  yet  sent.  AaA  n^w^ 
Herbert,  as  you  happen  tu  be  here,  I  shall  am 
your  asmstance ;  I  wish  you  to  be  the  beacor  of 
my  letter.  You  are  acquainted  with  I^rd 
Bodborough,  even  more  than  I  am  myself.  As 
the  communication  is  an  act  of  courtesy  oa-  my 
part,  your  visit  shall  render  it  more  marked  i 
and  being  present,  you  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  or  enlar^ng  upon  any  dr- 
cumstance  that  seems  to  require  it" 

Herbert  expressed  bis  entire  compliance,  and 
the  letter  was  put  into  his  hand. 

"  It  seems  singular,"  s^d  Herbert,  after  a 
few  moments  thought,  "  considering  of  how 
nmch  greater  importance  this  property  is  to 
I^rd  Bodborough  than  to  you,  that  the  first 
offer  should  not  rather  have  been  made  to  him." 
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"Very  true,  Herbert;  but  the  fact  is,  Alieo, 
wbo  is  a  sharp  fellow,  reinenibered  to  have 
heard  me  ny  a  short  time  ago  that  I  meant  to 
■ell  out  of  those  companies,  and  add  to  my 
landed  property.  He  knows  that  I  have  money 
at  band,  and  Lord  Rodborough,  in  spite  of  hix 
fine  estates,  is  supposed  not  to  be  blessed  with  an 

abundance  of  ready  cash." 

The  conversation  then  ceased ;  it  being  settled 

that  Herbert  should  call  on  Lord  Rodborough 

on  the  morrow,  deliver  the  letter,  ctHifer  witli 

hu  lord^ip,  and  receive  his  answer. 


*<»l.  I. 
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CHAPTER  XI  r. 


1  D1K  trap  bonnv  d1  di 


It  will  probably  be  by  this  time  suspected, 
that  it  was  Dot  merely  the  wish  expressed  by  Sir 
William  Lacy,  to  confer  with  his  son  about  the 
Bloxwich  estate,  or  even  the  pleasure  of  writing, 
or  tear  of  infection,  oo  the  part  of  Lady  Lacy, 
which  produced  the  letter  that  summoned  Her- 
bert so  suddenly  from  Huntley  Parle.  Lady 
Lacy  was  actuated  by  other  motives  than  those 
expressed  in  ber  letter,  and  made  use  of  a  wii^h 
for  Herbert's  return,  artlessly  thrown  out  by 
Sir  William,  as  a  cloak  for  ber  owa  purposes. 

The  better  to  explain  these,  it  will  be  neces- 
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■ary  to  eatet  iato  a  short  account  of  the  views 
of  herself  and  her  daughter,  as  far  as  thej  re- 
garded Herbert 

Lady  Tmcj's  first  wish  was  to  see  bim  weU 
married.  But,  although  she  had  a.  great  respect 
fat  marriage  id  the  abstract,  she  was  not  indif. 
ferent  to  the  choice  of  the  future  Lady  Lacy, 
and  bad  already  chosen  a  helpmate  for  Her bert| 
in  the  person  of  Charlotte  Hartley,  only  sister 
of  her  present  son-in-law.  The  parents  of  Mr. 
Hartley  had  been  deceased  rather  more  than  a 
year,  and  both  died  in  the  same  twelvemonth. 
They  were  grave,  precise,  austere  people,  of 
ummpeacbable  morals,  and  with  a  strength  of 
religious  feeling,  which  caused  them  to  be  cha- 
racterized, by  their  more  worldly  neighbours, 
by  that  equivocal  epithet  "  evangelical"  They 
were,  however,  unfortunately  ill  calculated  .to 
display  these  best  of  feelings,  in  an  engaging 
Ijatit-  Tbey  had  not  much  judgment,  and  no 
talent,  or  natural  agreeableness,  and  were  nof 
oftCT  even  OTitiparily  cheerful.  They  were  pre- 
L  S 
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judiced  and  narrow-niiiided,  and  though  r«li% 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world  Id  their  DotioM, 
fancied  themselves  much  before  it. 

In  the  management  of  their  two  chiMten, 
they  had  not  been  judicious.  They  h^'nevtt 
atdearoured  to  make  friends  of  then,  and  had 
enforced  obedience  as  a  dry  matter  of  duty,  a»- 
tupported  by  aSbction.  There  was  no  mutual 
cqpfidence,  no  interchange  of  sentimenti  and 
consequently,  as  might  be  expected,  no- «imv- 
larity  of  thought.  During  their  childhood,  ■« 
question  wan  always  intrusive,  a  remark  was 
presumptuous,  and  any  thing  like  discission 
was  reprobated  as  a  habit  of  arguing,  or  as  a 
contradiction  of  thoee,  who  were  older  and 
wiser.  Consequently  the  children  grew  up  with 
•eparate  interests,  and  feelings  different  from 
those  of  their  parents,  and  longed  only  for  the 
time,  when  ihey  might  break  through  their 
present  restraint.  They  were,  unfortunately, 
put  rather  too  completely  into  poweseion  of  this 
independence,  by  a  relation,  who,  dying  a  few 
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yem  back,  had  left  •  oomud«t«bte  property, 
dirided  equally  b«tweeo  Charlea  Hartley  and 
fail  utter. 

Charles,  glad  of  s  plausible  reason  for  re- 
novii^  from  home,  bestowed  himself  and  hi» 
newly  gained  ccMupetency  upon  Miss  Lacy,  and 
set  up  a  separate  esIablishnieDt-  Charlotte,  vho 
bsgau.  at  the  aaine  time  to  assert  a  light  to  do 
MsheplcAsed,  was  glad  to  escape  to  her  sister- 
in^Uwysnd  hod  been  iavited  with  her,  to  make 
■serernl  long  visits  at  Lacy  Park,  during  which 
time  she  gained  very  much  upon  the  aff^lions 
sf  Lady  Lacy>  ^e  was  pretty,  and  tolerably 
iJeasing,  and  hod  that  ready  smile,  which 
secured  to  h^,  from  her  aGquaintaiice»  the 
«haracter  of  a  good  humoured  girl.  Hec 
capacity  was  weak,  and  the  severity  of  ^er 
parents  operating  upon  a  timid  disposition,  not 
BtMngjy  fortified  by  a  sense  of  duty,  had  injured 
the  simplicity  of  her  character,  and  driven  her 
into  habits  of  secresy  and  decat  She  was  afTec- 
■tiooate  in  her  manner,  towards  those  whom  she 
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rntly  liked ;  anil  as  ehe  traa  food  of  Lady  Lacy, 
who  was  very  mdulgent,  and  not  aknniiigly 
clever,  she  eauly  convinced  that  lady,  that  she 
had  every  possible  humaa  virtue. 

It  naturally  foUoved,  thai  Lady  Lai^  thoald 
wish  to  elTect  a  marriage  between  this  phoenis 
and  her  son.  The  contiguity  of  estates ;  lite 
very  fact  of  the  deceased  parents  having,  like 
themselves,  only  one  son  and  one  daughter,  all 
seemed  to  point  out  the  propriety  of  this  evuit. 
Besides,  Charles  Hartley  was  already  her  aoa- 
in-htw,  and  Lady  Lacy,  who  never  dreamt  cf 
the  advantages  of  extending  the  &mily  con- 
nections, thought  that  nothing  could  be  half  so 
desirable  and  appropriate,  as  such  a  double 
intermarriage. 

Very  different  were  the  views  of  Mrs.  Hartley. 
It  was  her  atm,  to  prevent  her  brother  from 
fiver  marrying  at  all ;  for  she  wisely  foresaw  ihat 
in  the  event  of  his  remaining  angle,  the  wfiole 
of  the  fine  property  to  whidi  he  was  heir,  wobld 
probably  descend  to  her  chitdrdti. 
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Tlte  object  vw  diffiouk  of  attoiament,  and 
caUed  for  the  ezecciBe  itf  couadenble  addrcM. 
It  waa  one  ubith  ihe  did  not  avow,  evm  to  her 
huibaDd,  well  knowing,  that  Charles,  even  if  he 
would  have  enteeed  into  her  plana,  which  was 
tny  doubtful,  waa  the  worst  plotter  imaginaUe, 
and  would  probably  let  out  the  dedgn  in  aome 
ualucky  fit  of  sporliveness.  It  was  also  directly 
opposed  to  the  views  of  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Lacy,  who  both  wished  their  son  to  marry,  and 
widi  wboae  (^nnion  on  this  point  she  always 
ezpreased  the  most  entire  ooticurrence.  She 
even  carried  her  finesse  so  far.  as  to  appear  to 
enter  with  great  zeal  into  her  mother's  plans 
tot  effecting  a  marriage  between  Herbert  and 
Charlotte  Hartley.  Indeed,  upon  reflection, 
nothing  seemed  so  favourable  to  her  own  design. 
Both  the  parties  were  under  her  eye,  both 
equally  inumate,  and  always  assailable  by 
vaiioua  little  hints  and  suggestions.  She  saw 
that  Charlotte  was  not  likely  to  attract  her 
brother,  and  that  she  did  not  care  a  great  deal 
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for  him.  She  might  therefore  encourage  the 
dormant  passion  of  each,  without  much  danger 
of  bringing  affairs  to  a  dangerous  crisiB,  and 
hoped  that  by  adnntly  blowing  hot  and  cold, 
producing  just  a  safe  degree  of  good-will,  and 
circulating  little  reports,  she  could  bring  them 
into  such  a  h^f  engaged  state,  as,  though  it 
might  never  end  in  marriage  with  Charlotte 
Hartley,  would  prevent  Lacy  from'  uniting  him- 
self to  any  other  person. 

Such  being  her  design,  we  may  conceive  that 
it  was  with  no  slight  alarm,  that  she  read  ia  a 
letter  written  to  her, .  by  her  husband  from 
Huntley,  that  Herbert  had  fallen  deeply  iu  love 
with  MisB  Morton.  True  as  this  might  be,  it 
was  written  very  unsuspiciously  by  Hartley,  as 
a  mere  piece  of  lively  rhodomontade.  Indeed 
the  letter  had  been  sent,  before  it  was  perhaps 
strictly  true,  and  at  all  events  before  it  was 
perceptible.  Mrs.  Hartley  placed  no  great 
reliance  upon  the  correctness  of  her  husband's 
statements ;   but  she  saw  that  bis  present  report 


haii  prohabiHty  on  its  aide,  and  her  fears  were, 
atSaeaOj  excited,  to  make  her  heartily  «iah 
her  brother  at  home  again.  In  the  absence  o£ 
her  husband,  she  was  staying  at  Laey  Park,  and, 
conyeniently  on  the  spot  to  confer  with  her 
mother. 

Making  common  cause  with  her,  she  strongly 
panted  out  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  get, 
Herbert  out  of  hOTa's  way,  and  securing  dear 
Charlotte  from  berog  supplanted  by  this  dan- 
gerous intruder. 

In  this  emergency.  Sir  WiUiam  fortunately 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  his  son  upon  business, 
^  as  it  was  discoTeied  that  the  sooner  the 
l,,,;,^  was  concluded,  the  better,  sufficient 
authority  was  obtained  by  Lady  Lacy,  for  re- 
quiring  his  immediate  return.  Lacy,  though  at 
tnc  surprised  on  finding  hi.  return  so  little 
expected,  or  required  by  hi.  father,  was  rather 
mcBned  to  impute  ficklenes.  to  ««.,  than  exagge- 
ration to  bis  mother,  however  «naible  at  the 
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fame  dme,  that  tlieK  faultis  iferfe  hihttent'hk 
each. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  Lacy  tried  to 
sound  his  family  upon  the  subject  (^  the 
Mortons.  Sir  William  was  cool  and  careless, 
and  little  disposed  to  talk  about  them.  Lady 
Lacy,  however,  was  less  sparing  ot  her  re- 
marks, and  Herbert  was  grieved  to  percave  in 
her  a  more  than  usual  appearance  of  ranooui*. 
There  was  not  much  either  of  force  or  novelty 
in  her  observations ;  but  what  they  wanted  in 
these  respects,  they  gained  in  confidence  uid 
repedtion.  She  adduced  no  instances  of  enor- 
mity, hut  she  was  quite  satisfied  with  expresEong 
her  conviction,  that  the  Mortons  were  very 
disagreeable  people. 

"  But,"  Bud  Herbert,  "we  have  hardly  ^ven 
ourselves  fair  means  of  judging  what  they  are ; 
we  really  know  so  little  of  them." 

"  Know  so  little  ?  Lord !  Herbert,  I  am  sure 
I    know  quite  enough  of   them,  especially  of 
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Mr.  M<vton ;  I .  danoej  with  him  beftve  you 
were  bom,   and  surely  I  ought  to  know  what 

he  is." 

**0h,  if  you  danced  with  him — c«ttiitly. 
Ma'am.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  the  rest  of 
the  family.  Lady  Louisa  for  instance,  ia,  I  am 
told,  a  very  quiet,  unaffected  woman ;  but  then 
she  is  so  great  an  iavalid,  you  can  never  find 
her  a  sociable  ndgfabour.  The  mm  that  ia 
abroad,  is  supposed  to  be  clever.  Lady  Mal- 
vern, too,  is  very  cheerful,  aud  convernUe, 
and " 

"  My  dear  Herbert,  there  is  no  use  in  talking ; 
you  will  never  persuade  me,  that  blacit  is  white, 
because  I  know  very  well,  that  the  Morttms  are 
very  disagreeable  people.  I  always  used  to  say 
they  were." 

"  Mr.  Morton  has  his  faults,  I  believe," 
pursued  Herbert ;  "  however,  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Denham,  was  by  all  accounts,  a  very  superior 
W(Miian — very  different  from  her  brother." 

**  Very  different  ?    Not  at  all.    I  knew  her 
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as  Tell  as  I  know  you.  I  hafe  seen  lier  ii 
thousand  times  ;  she  Was  as  tike  her  br^er  »9 
she  could  stare." 

"  You  misunderstand  me,  Ma'am ;  I  was  not 
■peaking  of  her  appearance,  it  was  her 
pharacter." 

"  Well,  tny  dear,  it  is  all  the  same.  I  say  she 
was  very  like  ber  brother,  and  so  she  was,  and 
so  she  ought  to  be,  for  they  were  own  brother 
and  sister,  and  very  near  of  the  same  age. 
Thereis  no  use  in  talking,  Herbert;  youmaysay 
what  you  please,  but  I  know  that  the  Mortons 
ore  very  disagreeable  people." 

Herbert  saw  the  inutility  of  argument,  and 
was  inclined  to  drop  the  subject,  which  pro- 
bably would  have  been  then  dismtssed,  had  not 
his  sister,  who  had  appeared  to  take  no  in- 
terest in  what  had  passed,  carelessly  inqiured 
what  was  the  name  of  Mr.  Morton's  eldest 
unmarried  daughter. 

"Agnes,"    said    Herbert,  half-pleased,   half 
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aisrined,  tt  the  prospect  of  bearing  his  mistreM 
cmTassal. 
"  Oh,  ay>  Agnes.  She  is  very  handsume.'" 
Herbert  glowed  with  pleasure,  at  hearing 
sudi  BpontaneouB  praise.  Lady  Lacy  looked 
aghast,  and  stared  at  her  daughter,  as  if  in 
doubt,  whether  she  heard  her  words  aright. 
Mrs.  Hartley  repeated  her  opinion. 

"  Lord  !  Emily !"  exclMmed  her  ladyship,  in 
a  tone  of  alarm,  driven  out  of  all  forbearance, 
by  what  appeared  to  her  so  flagrant  an  instance 
cf  treachery  and  desertion. 

"  Nay,  mother,  surely  she  is  handsome," 
replied  the  daughter,  giving  her  at  the  same 
time  a  siginficant  look,  which  said  very  plainly, 
"  leave  her  to  me," 

I^idy  Lacy  acquiesced ;  but  sat  meanwhile 
upon  thorns,  utterly  unable  to  divine  her 
^iigfater's  system  of  proceeding,  for  she  was 
not  tactician  enough  to  understand  the  pdicy 
Ot  allowing  on  enemy  any  merit  Mrs-  Hartley 
*ent  on  pratnng  the  personal  graces  of  Agnes, 
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till  fdid  tbou^t  sbe  had  ceitnblUbed  in  her  bxt>« 
ther'^s  mind  a  good  opiuioQ  <tf  ber  judgmeati 
She  then  adroidy  shified  her  ground,  and  after 
one  more  observation  upon  Miss  Morton^'fi 
beautiful  qr^s,  quietly  added,  <*  they  say  she  ia 
adt  good-^mpered*'^ 
j  ^^  Who  said  so?'^  inquired  her  brbther. 

^'  I  don't  remeniber,'^  replied  Mrs.  Hartley. 
<^  I  tow  no  symptoms  of  ill  temper,"  said 
Herbert. 

^*  Oh,    what,    when   you    met   her    at    the 

Applebys? — ^very  likely.     One  never  knows, 

unless  one  is  quite  intimate.      It  is  that  which 

'*H  makes  marriage  such  a  lottery.     What  a  pretty 

'  w(mian  her  sister  is ! — ^Lady  Malvern,  I  mean — 

, '  and  how  well  she  has  married !  and  she  had  vei^ 

'  little  fortune,  and  was  not  nearly  so  handsome 

as  Agnes.     I  hear  they  expect  her  to  do  better 

still,  and  I  dare  say  they  will  carry  their  pmnt 

*;'  They  are    dexterous  people,  and  have  always 

been  trying  to  push  themselves  on.** 
Lacy  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  the 
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rrfbsal  uriMlA  Mdbunt,  ^  a  pttx^  at  Wm 
Htirtota'H  di8t«ctetecbie«.  ' 

*'I  dat^  my  A0  wilt  do  better  tlua  that,'" 
Aid  loB  nater;  **Lord  Skipton  b  Buppoeed 
to  be  very  nmch  in  debt,  and  could  not  have 
nude  a  handsome  KtUement.  She  iras  quite 
right  in  refiuii^  Lord  Midhunt,  and  I  have 
DO  doubt  her  family  think  to,"" 

Herbert  had  at  this  moment  an  unpleasant 
remembrance  of  Lord  Malvern's  satisfaction  at 
the  conduct  of  Agnes,  and  his  confident  hope  of 
sedng  her  eventoally  well  married.  Doubtkas 
he  was  but  reckoning  his  lady's  sentiments. 

Mrs.  Hartley  proceeded  :  "  I  hear  they  want 
to  marry  her  to  her  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Swan- 
sea :  but  he  keeps  very  much  aloof.  The  quar- 
rel has  been  but  lately  made  up.  The  late 
duke  was  not  upon  good  terms  with  the  Mor- 
tons; be  did  not  aj^rove  of  bis  nster's  mar- 
riage ;  and  do  wonder — for  it  was  a  poor  match 
for  her." 

Lady    Lacy  here  could    not    refirwn  from 
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telling  ber  son  and  daughter,  what  they  'knew 
very  well  already,  that  Mr.  Morton  had  once 
the  presumption  to  aspire  to  her  hand.  She 
expatiated  at  some  length  upon  this  point,  and 
the  sul^ect  of  the  Mortons  was  then  dropped. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Next  morning,  sufficiently  soon  to  ensure 
the  prospect  uf  finding  Lord  Rodborough  M 
home,  without  bring  very  unfashionably  eariy, 
Herbert  Lacy  set  out  for  Westcourt. 

The  peer,  whom  he  was  about  to  visit,  was  a 
handsome,  dignified  looking  man,  now  on  the 
verge  of  threescore,  but  still  vain  of  his  fine  pcr- 
'w,  and  endeavouring  to  render  less  visible  the 
ravages  of  age,  by  youthful  attire  of  the  most 
fathionable  kind.     His  prominent  characteristic 
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lia  ^cdres,  by  a  sweeping  adiaifldoa  to  occa- 
flonal  fttes.  His  hospitalities  were  generally 
eoDflteed  to  people  of  his  own  set,  and  a  few 
**  young  men  about  town,"  who  came  to  West- 
court  to  lull  his  pheasants,  and  dangle  in  the 
tnisk  €3t  Lady  Rodborough. 

Her  ladydrip  was  one  whom,  if  one  was 
required  to  express  her  character  in  the  fewest 
poBiflMe  words,  one  should  call,  a  woman  of  the 
world*  She  lived  tar  the  world,  and  was  seldom 
very  happy  out  of  it  Every  person,  and  every 
thing,  she  viewed  in  a  hard,  dry,  worldly  light ; 
and  ocHisequently  to  those  who  require  some 
degree  of  heart,  not  all  her  conversational 
powers  could  render  her  perfectly  agreeable. 
Her  daughters,  the  Ladies  Jane  and  Mary 
Sedley,  were  clever  girls,  who  might  have  been 
liked,  as  well  as  admired,  if  they  had  not 
thought  too  much  of  themselves^  and  been 
dnUed  upon  the  exclusive  system,  into  a  scru- 
polous  fiear  of  committing  themselves,  by  ac- 
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knoffladgiDg  aAybody  thn  was  ilot  to  he  aeai  iff 
oertaia  parties. 

-  After  a  ride  of  eight  miteg.  Lacy  arriTed  at 
tbe  door  of  Westcourt  House,  ao  elegant,  knd 
flicteanve  mansion,  in  the  PaUadian  style,  built 
I^  the  grandfather  of  the  present  lord.  Lord 
Rodborough  was  said  to  be  at  hotne,  and  Locry 
dismounted  and  entered  the  house.  He  was 
lirst  shown  into  a  waiting-room,  containing  a 
few  family  pictures,  and  Some  genealogical 
records  of  the  antiquity  of  the  owner^s  lineage^ 
while  the  servant  went  to  announce  his  iptteetuSs 
to  his  lordship.  After  a  delay  well  ContrivetT, 
to  impress  the  victor  with  an  awful  sense  of  the 
eJOdted  presence  he  was  about  to  enter,  the  ser- 
vant returned  to  say,  that  Lord  Rodboroiigft 
was  at  liberty  to  see  him,  and  he  was  condutted 
through  sereral  passages,  to  what  seemed  tb  be 
bis  lotxiabip's  private  sitting-room.  His  kgd-- 
■hip  was  there  discovered,  seated  in  an  eai^ 
duir,  with  a  tooth[Mck  in  one  hand.  Mid  a 
newspaper  in  the  other. 
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As  -,  Lacy  enler^  be  looked  uf)  with  luch  u 
air  of  surprise,  as  might  have  led  aay  one  to 
Hi^tow  that,  he  first  becanie  conacious  at  thii 
TSKnami,  that  such  a  perspn  wae  in  the  bouw. 
Thifj  bovever,  was  not  the  case,  for  the  servjuK 
had  previously  informed  him,  who  it  was  that 
loliqted  the  honour  of  wait'mg  upon  him,  and 
tic  h;id<  meanwhile  been  preparing  himself  to 
look  as  unprepared  as  possihle.  Peering  with 
half-closed  eyes  at  Lacy  as  he  approached,  he 
got  up  slowly  &am  his  chair,  and  leaning  with 
goe  hand  upon  tlie  table,  that  he  might  not 
appear  to  rise  with  too  much  empregnemeni  to 
reeeive  his  vt«tor,  he  extended  to  him  one 
.finger  of  the  other  hand,  that  held  the  tooth- 
{nck,  and  motioning  to  him  to  take  a  seat,  sunk 
back  gracefully  into  bis  own  chair. 

After  answering  Lord  Rodborough's  gracious 
hope  that  bis  father  was  well.  Lacy  ezphuned 
the  object  c^  .his  coming,  and  delivered  the 
letter  witb  which  be  was  charged,  and  which  his 
-Iwdship  received  with  as  much  conde»ce°*o° 
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c^  manner,  bb  if  ite  object  was  to  entreat  a 
favour  instead  of  conferruig  one.  Indeed,  he 
had  rather  it  had  been  so,  for  he  was  very  much 
alire  to  the  awkwardness  of  being  indebttd  to 
bia  inferior.  Great  aUo  as  was  his  respect  for 
that  self-possession,  which  is  the  result  of  an 
acquaintance  with  good  society,  yet  as  Lacy  wsa 
B  veiy  young  man,  and  merely  the  son  of  a 
baronet,  he  would  have  beeti  better  pleased  to 
have  seen  him  sheepishly  overwhelmed  with  the 
awfulness  of  the  presence  into  which  he  was 
ushered.  He  could  then  have  been  very  gra- 
cious and  encouraging,  and  would  have  kindly 
smoothed  the  terrors  of  his  brow,  in  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  the  downcast  youth. 
But  as  Lacy  did  not  seem  by  any  means  awe- 
stricken,  he  had  only  to  open  the  letter,  and 
pointing  to  a  roll  of  paper  that  lay  upon  the 
table,  "  While  I  am  casUng  my  eye  over  tbtSf 
Mr.  Lacy,"  he  obligingly  added,  "  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  amuse  yourself  with  looking  a^ 
that  map.    It  is  a  new  survey  of  my  W^toouit 
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property."  Then  adjusting  bis  cravat,  elowly 
taking  snuff,  and  making  •nnorous  use  of  s  t3k. 
pocket  handkerchief,  he  vouchsafed  to  peruse 
Sir  William  Lacy's  letter. 

Lacy  looked  up  at  htm,  when  he  thought  he 
had  finished,  and  saw  with  surprise,  a  transieDt 
cloud  of  displeaatire  pass  over  his  lordship's 
brow,  as  he  folded  it  up  again.  It  was  not  that 
fae  was  otherwise  than  pleased  with  any  thing 
expressed  in  the  letter;  but  he  had  been  ruf- 
fled by  observing  that  there  were  no  &c.'s 
under  his  name  in  the  direction,  and  that  though 
the  edges  ttf  the  note  were  gilt,  those  of  the 
envelope  were  plmn.  Recovering  himself,  how- 
ever, with  admirable  facility,  and  looking  as  if 
no  such_ slights  had  been  offered,  he  turned  to 
I-acy  with  an  affable  smile,  and  expressed  him- 
self pleased  with  the  contents  of  Sir  William 
Lacy's  communication. 

"  Make  my  compliments  to  your  father,  Mr. 
Lacy,  and  say  that  I  feel  much  gratified  by 
his  attention.     Let  me  see — which  is  this  pro. 
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perty  he  alludes  to  P  Bloxwich  ?  Bloxwich  ?  Ay, 
I  know  it  It  adjoins  some  covers  <^  mine.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  Sir  William  Lacy  for 
remembering  the  circumstance.  I  should  not 
have  thought  of  it  myself.  Now  you  recall  it 
to  my  mind,  I  perfectly  recollect  the  place. 
Morton  used  to  say,  that  whenever  it  was  sold, 
I  ought  to  buy  it.  He  thought  it  was  an 
object  to  me.  Perhaps  it  may  be  so — I  cannot 
be  certain — not  but  that  if  it  was  mine  to«4nor- 
row,  I  might  never  set  my  foot  upon  it — and 
then,  as  for  buying  estates — ^faith  !  I  don't 
know  what  you  may  be,  but  I  am  infin-nally 
poor,  just  now,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  and  a 
shrug  of  that  happy  complacency,  with  which 
the  lord  of  yearly  tens  of  thousands,  caij  talk  of 
poverty  and  distress. 

"  This  property,  my  lord,"  said  Lacy, 
"  would  certainly  be  very  desirable  to  my 
father.  He  thought,  however,  that  from  its 
situation,  it  would  be  still  more  desirable  to 
you,  and   was   therefore   willing  to  waive  the 
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pindiafie  in  your  favour,  if  you  had  any  strong 
wish  to  poosen  it  Since,  however — ^if  I  under- 
stand you  rightly,  my  lord — mnce  it  is  not  so 
great  an  olgect  as  to  make  you  desirous  of 
bayi^  it" — 

<*  Nay,"^  interposed  Lord  Bodborough,  quick- 
ly,'*  I  donH  say  exactly  that :  it  is  no  such  great 
object  to  be  sore  tame ;  but  yctt  I  should  certainly 
like  to  have  it.    It  joins  my  piresent  estate,  as 
you.know ;  and  it  is  a  wMm  of  mine,  Mr.  Lacy, 
to  have  as  much  land  as  I  can  round  my  house : 
I  have  very  few  thousand  acres  at  present.    I 
hold  that  a  certain  extent  of  domain  is  indi&. 
penaable  to  a  country  place ;  one  does  not  like 
to  be  elbowed.    I  beg,  at  the  same  time,  that 
you  will  tell  your  father  from  me,  that  if  I  did 
not  wish  to  buy  the  property  myself,  there  are 
no  bands  in  which  I  had  rather  see  it  than  in 
bis," 

Lacy  bowed  quite  as  low  as  he  thought  this 
messiige  demanded.  Lord  Rodborough  having 
QQir  discussed    this  busfaiess  as    long  as  he 
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thought  ooDsisteot  with  his  seose  of  its  iouff- 
nificaiice,  gave  a  tum  to  the  amvenatioe,  by 
addresMDg  a  few  quettioDs  to  his  young  vintor. 

"  Is  your  father  io  parliameot  ?" 

He  was  answered  in  the  n^ative. 

"  Bow  far  is  it  bova  benee  to — pshaw — what  a 
memory  I  have?  What  is  the  name  of  your 
father's  place  f" 

Lacy  lold  him. 

"Ay,  exactly  so^  caUed  after  tfae  faintly 
name — a  nice  cwnfortable  lookteg  places  Pray* 
did  your  father  at  grandfather  buy  it  P" 

The  ancient  blood  of  the  Lacys  fett  a  strong 
disposition  to  mount  ratha  indignantly  into 
Herbert's  cheeks,  as  he  replied  that  the  ptoporty 
had  beo)  several  hundred  years  in  the  fiumty. 

"  Ay,  indeed  !  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  Pray« 
are  not  the  Doningtons  nrighbours  of  youttf" 

Lacy  informed  him  that  they  lived  about 
twenty  mila  off. 

"  Beally  !— then  whose  is  ihatctused  fngfatof. 
a  red  brick  house,  that  affects  a  pwk  aad  an 
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avenue,   about  five   miles  from  hence  on  the 
London  road  f^ 

<<  That  is  Coldfield  Grvmg^'^  nkt  Herbert, 
^  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Hartley." 

<<  Oh,  the  UamlefB.  Ay,  I  ham  heard  of 
them.    Is  your  father  acquainted  with  them  ?^ 

Laoy  exjdaiiicd  the  intimate  terma  they  were 
upoB,and.the  nuRriage  by  whidi  the  fiunilies 
ivere  coDneeted^  to  all  which  his  lordship 
Beplied,  by  carelesdy  declaring  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  it 

Lord  Rodborough  having,  by  this  time,  suffi- 
cioBtly  exonerated  himself  from  the  imputation 
of  knowing  too  much  of  the  petty,  concerns  of  his 
more  humble  nei^ibours^  began  to  exhibit  what 
he  thought  would  be  a  flattering  curiosity  about 
the  habits  and  pcoceedbngs  of  Laeyfaamelf;  and 
prefaced  his  queries  by  asking  whether  he  had 
left  College. 

Lacy  had  lefti  it  two  yeats. 

u  Oh— indeed  1  what  Unifersitj?" 

"  Oxford." 
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**  Hem — what  college  ?'* 

"  Christchurch.'' 

*^  Christchurch — ^ah — Malvern  went  to  Christ- 
church.  It  is  not  a  bad  college — (I  was  'there 
myself )— but  damned  expensive.  I  kept'  eight 
hunters,  and  other  things  too,  faith !  if  the  truth 
must  be  told ;  but  then  I  was  thought  to  exceed 
a  little — ^I  never  let  Malvern  do  such  things. 
Do  me  the  favour, — ^you  are  nearest  to  it — do 
me  the  favour  to  ring  the  bell.  Did  you  take 
a  degree  ?^^ 

"Idid." 

He  had  taken  a  first  dass  degree ;  but  this 
he  did  not  mention. 

'^  Going  into  any  profession  ?^' 

"  None  whatever." 

*^  No  profession !  Perhaps  you  are  die  eldest 
son.*' 

Lacy  assented. 

*^  What  are  your  brothers  to  be  ?^ 

Lacy  told  him  that  he  had  none. 
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**  Oh  !  the  only  son — hem  !  really !     Dd  you 
ever  hunt  ?" 
J^acy  infanned  him  that  he  did. 
**  Fond  of  shooting  ?    Much  good  shooting 

at  Lbcj  f^ 

His  yisitcMT  said  it  was  tolerably  good. 

>Vl  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  in  such  luck. 
Mine  was  infamous  last  year.  You  would 
hardly  beUere  it,  but  we  did  not  kill  more  in 
the  whole  season,  than  fourteen  hundred  head 
of  pheasants.  We  are  overrun  with  those  damned 
poachers.  I  should  like  to  hang  up  a  score  or 
two ;  the  tread-mill  is  too  good  for  them."* 

Lacy  could  not  sincerely  applaud  the  hu^ 
manity  of  this  sentiment.  But  before  he  could 
express  his  guarded  dissent,  or  avoid  the  ques- 
tion  by  giving  a  turn  to  the  subject,  the  door 
opened,  and  a  servant  entered. 

*^  I  am  going  to  drive  out,"  said  Lord  Rod- 
borough  ;  *^  order  an  open  carriage.** 

The  servant  withdrew,  and  Lacy,  who 
thought    that  he  had   received  more  than  a 
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suffident  bint,  rose  imniediatdy  1o  take  his 
leave. 

'<  Don't  go,  I  beg/' and  hfe  kirdBhip.  **Yoa 
are  not  detabnng  ne  in  the  kast.  Do  aoe  the 
favour,"  he  added,  seeing  that  his  intimalinn 
was  not  £ffiBOtuaL  ^<  Do  'me  the  fnvmir  to  stay  a 
few  minotes  while  I  write  a  short  note  to  your 
father.  Perhaps  you  wonld  like  to  see  the 
house.  I  will  diieet  my  servant  to  show  it  (o 
you.'' 

Lacy  had  nodiing  fio  obyect,  and  was  not 

more  obliged  than  the  oocaism  requiivd.    At 

this  moment,  there  entered  the  mom,  a  gende* 

"^^t  manly  good4ooking  naa^  of  iq>ri^t  carnage, 

/  and  firm  step;  but  whom  a  ibw  wrinkles,  and  a 

oGoaderable  intermistuie  of  grey  with  his  dark 
{  hair  showed  to  have  passed  the  middle  age. 

**  Morton,''  said  Lord  Rodborough,  as  he 
approached  the  table^  I  have  something  to  tell 
you.  That  Bloxwieh  ftrm,  wbidi  you  said  I 
ought  to  have,  is  to  be  sold.  Mr.  Imj  has 
oome  here^--are  you  acquainted,"  looking  at 
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each  altcfnatdy,  and  noddiog  di^dy  by  way 
of  introduction — *<  Mr.  Lacy  has  come  here 
with  a  letter  from  his  fitither,  informing  me  that 
the  property  is  now  npoo  sale ;  and  if  /  should 
have  any  intention  to  become  its  purchaser,  he 
ooold  not  possibly  think  of  interfering.with  my 
wishes.  Extremely  attentive  in  Sir  William 
Lacy;' 

Iscj  felt  rather  annoyed  at  the  air  of  servility 
which  Lord  Rodborough  attempted  to  give  to 
ins  bther's  proceedings;  and  thinking  that  his 
own  kttar  would  Mt  hi6  cofbduct  in  a  bett^ 
lightf  took  this  opportunity  of  assuring  his 
lordship,  that  his  father  could  not  have  the 
^htest  objection  to  the  letter  being  seen  by 
any  friend  to  whom  Lord  Bodborougfa  might 
wish  to  show  it  His  lordship  looked  as  if  he 
thought  such  a  permission  quite  unnecessary, 
and  coolly  adding,  Aat  Morton  might  see  it  if 
he  liked,  handed  it  to  that  gentleman.  The  latter 
ti^ved  it  with  a  short  glance  at  Lacy,  which 
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leem^  to  erat»^|M«vussi6n.:Ai}0i  'AJfWy  and'of 
i!  which  he  tfeceeUy  ackiiowl6dg0d<tli6  |)dBt6ne88. ' 

1  <^Extreiiidy  htald9otoe,^^^8a)d 'Mfi;- IMbftiin, 

after  be .  h^d^  jpetd  iL  <*  The  finn  isieertOBly^ 
in  point  oi  ^iliialiony  by  no  mean^^to^  gtmtBib 
object  to  Sir  William  JiacyMit^aa  to  you,  ny 
lord ;  and  I  see,"  turning  ti»ifanb;Laoyj;  "  duiC 
I  Sir  William  kindly  resigns  his  daisifl  in  ooii8ei> 

f  quence.    Nothing  <?an  be  more  taiz  wd  ftfa^rri: 

I  only  wish  one  could  see  more  in^taoces*of  (tksB 
accommodating  spirit:. but  it.ia  notrereryrone* 
who,  when  he  has  a  purchase  in  v^etw  fQr>hiin-» 
self,  cares  how  much  he  stands  in  his  na^hboitt'a' 
light." 

^' Yes,  yes*^exactly  so,**  jBajldlu8*loi4sbip>, 
rather  impatiently,  for  he  was  npt  qqitfe  {deased 
with  Mr.  Morton  for  seeming  to  inpiply  >tb|it  ^ir 
William  Lacy  had  acted  merely  froo^  a  liberal 
wish  to  accommodate  a  neighbour^  and  nqt  oi^. 
of  any  exclusive  oonsideratioD  for  the.  dignity  of 
the  Earl  of  Rodborough ;  then,  hastening  to 
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tahaoge  th^  sulkiest,  he  utpetted  td  Lacy  his 
offer  ta  1^  him  «ee  the  house  if  he  Hashed  it. 

Leuej  aoeefrtad  the  eflinr,  «id  Mr.  Morton, 
with  prompt  dTility^  volunteered  to  he  his  con- 
ductor. Lacy  IMS  gratified  by  this  attention, 
much  more  in  fact  than  he  could  have  been 
by  any  such  attention  firom  Lord  Rodbotough. 
He  was  pleased  with  Mr.  Morton;  and  though 
now  cBsposed  to  like  as  much  as  possible,  the 
father  of  Agnem  yet  he  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised,  to£nd  Mm  so  much  pleasanter  than  he 
expected.  He  was  struck  with  his  gentlemanly 
addresB ;  and  having  been  taught  to  accuse  him 
of  sycophancy,  was  not  prepared  to  discover  that 
manly  independence,  and  total  absence  of  ser* 
vility,  which  characterized  his  manner  towards 
Lcxd  Rodborough.  He  instantly  became  per- 
suaded, that  Mr.  Morton  bad  long  had  great 
injustice  done  him  by  his  neighbours  at  Lacy, 
and  was  induced  by  bis  civility  to  him,  to  be- 
lieve that  the  ill  will  whicb  had  been  thougtit 
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reciprocal,  was  in  fact  coofined   to  his  cum 
family. 

Tbey  canveiBed  a  good  deal  in  choF  passage 
through  the  roooB.  Mr.  Morton  made  mil 
inquiries  after  Sir  William  Lacy,  whose  habits 
of  seduslon  he  seemed  to  suppose  bad  pro- 
ceeded entirely  fcmn  ifi  bealtfa.  Lacy  after- 
wards mentioned  his  baring  met  Lady  Malvern 
and  Agnes  at  Himtley  Park,  He  thoughl  itmt 
Mr.  Morton  looked  inquiringly  at  him,  as  he 
pronounced  the  name  of  the  latter,  and  he 
oonsequ^ently  fdt  some  slight  embarrassment. 
However,  nothing  material  was  said  by  eidier, 
and  they  quidcly  passed  on  to  another  subject, 
their  common  acquaintance,  Mr.  Sackville* 
This  was  a  fruitful  theme,  for  they  both  knew 
him  well,  and  could  speak  about  him  without 
reserve. 

'*  I  expeoC  him  soon,"  said  Mr.  Morton, 
*^and  hope  he  will  make  a  oonsiderable  slay 
with  u&    Perh^MB,^  he  added,  in  a  different 
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lone,  *'as  be  is  so  great  a  friend  of  yours,  I  may 
hope  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Dods- 
wdl  some  tiose  during  that  period." 

It  asay  easily  be  conceived  irith  what  satis- 
taction  Lacy  reeeived  this  invitataon,  an  bivita* 
don  which  at  once  Femoved  many  of  his  fears 
of  an  ill  reci^oa  from  the  Mortons,  and  pro- 
mised to  open  to  him  every  facility  for  ire* 
quently  enjoying  the  society  of  Agnes.  He 
abstained,  however,  from  exhilnting  any  strong 
outward  qrmptoms  of  delight,  and  merely 
bdwed  civilly,  and  professed  that  he  should 
have  much  pleasure  in  waiting  upon  Mr. 
Morton. 

That  gentleman,  who  knew  that  Lacy  and 
his  dau^ter  bad,  for  the  first  dme  in  their 
lives,  passed  several  days  together  in  the  same 
house  at  Huntley,  was  fully  alive  to  the 
possibility  of  their  having  made  a  favourable 
impression  on  each  other ;  and  in  this  opinion 
he  was  rather  confirmed  by  the  slight  hesita* 
tioD  and  embarrassment  with  which  his  daugh- 
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ler'a  name  vw  mtadoatA  by  lOcy.  <  1%ii  wri« 
iMuiei/  petB^MiUe,  ytt  «nM  not  al«Of(eCbdr 
escape  theeyeof  one  wbo  waspttpncd'U'  lobfc 
lor  it.  FtoiD  the  inrtMioa  nihlah  followed,  we 
may  collect  that  the  poaubility  of  a.  mmiag* 
between  Agnes.and  I^cjr  was  r^vded  1^  Mb 
Morton  with  no  unfavoonUe  tye.  In  tact, 
i)wia((  to  tbft  long  ceasaiioD  of  his  interooana 
with  Sir  Wilham  Lat^,  every  spark  of  his  pre- 
vious  ill  will  towards  that  gcBtlemaa  bad 
aboMt  exfured ;  and  Us.  pride,  which  was  great, 
was  now  flattered  hy  the  idea  of  banog  the 
hand  of  his  second  daughter  aougbt  by  the  heir 
of  that  ancient  house. 

He  had  besdea  other  motives  for  wiidiing  to 
see  his  daughter  soon  united  to  the  first  wealthy 
luitor  that  offered  himself.  Mr.  Mwton  was  a 
distressed  man.  Proud  and  oetentatious,  and 
fond  of  courting  the  society  of  thaw  who  were 
luperior  in  means  and  station,  he  hod  long 
aspired  to  a  style  of  tiring  to  wbicb  his  fortune 
was  inadequate.    He  waa  consequeotly,  by  this 
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gflged  Jifepo^t  QvcGry  sere  of  hb  landed  firoperlgr. 
Haih9djflpiig;b^ii.aw9r&/of  the  neoeanty  of  re- 
lr€ndb«Mtit^.atid  liad^endowoured  to  practise  it. 
Ikit  die-  pride  wMoh  led  Urn  into  tbis  ruinous 
wf^bemci  expense,  rendered  vain  his  projects  of 
eoQnomy.     ItprefentedrUm,  in  the  first  place, 
fieem  allowing  his  situation  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and /thereby  availing  himself  of'  their  co* 
operation^     H(i    could  therefore    propose    no 
great  and  eflRwtual  measure  of  retrenchment, 
lest  they  should  demand  the  reascm.     For  the 
same /cauae,  and  for  fear  of  exciting  the  suspi- 
cions of  his  neighbours,  he  made  no  perceptible 
alteration  in  his  style  of  living  ;    and    satis- 
fied himself  with   trifling   acts  of   self-denial, 
wUch,  although  they  goaded  him  with  the  eon* 
stant  remembrance  of  hts  embarrassment,  pro- 
duced a  saving  too  small  to  be  of  any  material 
assistance. 

In  this  situation,  he  oast  wistful  eyes  towards 
the  large  and  incieaang  fortune  of  his  daugh- 
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t«r  AgDM.  From  Aia  fortune,  unless  the  pre- 
vioudy  married,  he  could  for  the  next  five 
yean  expect  no  uaistsnce,  as  it  would  during 
ihaX  time  be  in  the  handi  of  trustees,  who  weK 
not  likely  to  suffer  any  part  of  it  to  be  applied 
to  the  ipayment  of  his  debts.  But,  in  tibe  event 
of  his  daughter's  marriage,  the  whole  income 
of  this  fortune  would  be  at  her  disposal ;  and 
if  her  husband  were  himwlf  wealthy,  might 
probably  be  devoted,  in  a  gfeat  measure,  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  her  father. 

These  ccmndasations  made  Mr.  Morton  eager 
to  hasten  this  evoit,  and  ready  to  bestow  b«: 
upon  one  «h(^  in  pcnnt  oC  worldly  drcum- 
Mances,  was  to  unexceptionable  a  match  asLacy; 
Rnd  this  will  account  &r  his  {wesent  civility  to  ■ 
that  gentleman,  en  whom,  in  this  their  first  in- 
terview, he  made  a  very  favourable  impresuon. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Tb«  property  by  wbftt  It  ia  tlioold  go. 
Not  by  the  titlo-«b«  U  yoonf .  wise,  f»ir  ; 
In  thcM  to  n&tore  •he's  liiimediate  b«fr« 
Awd  thete  hpte4  bo«o«r. 

jiWt  fFell  tkmt  EndM  fFelL 


Lacy,  on  hb  return  from  Westeourt,  had  a 
oonveisation  with  his  father,  on  the  subject  of 
his  Tisit,  when,  after  entertaimng  him  with  a 
humourous  account  of  his  reception  by  Lord 
Bodborough,  and  the  acts  and  sayings  of  that 
important  personage,  he  came  at  length  to  the 
Buve  interesting  relation  of  his  meeting  with 
Mr.  Morton,  and  the  conversation  that  passed 
between  them. 

Sir  William  listened  in  mlence,  with  a  man- 
ner, from  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
collect  whether  he  was  gratified  or  displeased. 
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He  give  a  iligfat  dirug,  (rheahif  aon  had  ended  $ 
and  made  do  iminediate  reply. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed  at  laigtli|  "to  gvt^ 
the  devil  his  due,  Morton  is  a  well  bduiTed 
miD,  and  I  find  do  fault  with  jrou  for  likings 
him.  He  cao  act  the  gentlenuui,  very  cmdit- 
ably.  Civility  is  his  f<»te.  The  man  de%btB 
in  picildDg  up  a  fresh  subject  to  p^vctise  upoo. 
He  has  won  all  (be  rest  of  his  neighbogaa,  sod 
DOW  he  wishes  to  subdue  us." 

"I  cannot  think  him  unwise,  Sir,"  replied 
Herbert,  "  in  wishing  to  cultivate  your  ao. 
tjuBintance ;  and  I  hope  you  wiU  not  suppoaa 
ihat  there  can  be  any  thing  mean  <^  disctediu 
able  in  such  an  endeavour  on  his  part." 

"  DiBcreditahle !  cenaiuly  not.  There,  Hcrr 
!>ert,  you  go  too  far.  If  I  appeared  at  all  dis> 
pleased,  it  was  only  because  I  thought  that,  con-  , 
GJdering  our  relative  dtuations,  he  might  have 
been  somewhat  less  precipitate.  He  might  have 
KufTered  the  first  overtures  .to  come  from  me."  I 
"  In  that  I  entirely  agree  with  you,  Sir.   But^ 
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(think  jOQiHfl  fitid^tlhit  fieli^  nbt'beeif  fttafi 
w«ntiiig,in  ddica<7toirttrds  jcHi.  Hk  invitAtieii^ 
was  to  me^  and  only-'wlth  a  Tiew  to  my  meetiDg 
Sadmlle :  he  eiippessed  no  intaitioii  of  calling 
upon  yon,  or  of  drawii^  yoiY into  avisit  lohim: 
he  tadier  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  wmAA^not  viut  him— inquired  after  your 
health— -and  «poke  ai  if  he  thought  that  nothing 
but  indispofiidon  on  your  part  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented him  fix>m  being  better  acquainted.^ 

*^Why,  what  the  detic^ !"  -  exdan^  the 
baronety  with  a  humoroiia  look  of  vextttiony 
^^  does  the  feUow  diink  I  am  bedridden  ?  I  hope 
you  did  not  allow  him  to  go  away  with  the  per- 
suasion that  your  father  is  so  po6r  a  CKaCui^ 
that  he  cannot  pay  a  morning  vidt/^ 

**  Periiaps,  Sir, ;  I  was  wrong— but  I  did  not " 
att^npt  to  undeceive  Inm.  Indeed  I  hardly 
knew  what  otha*  cause  to  assign,  and  I  thoOght 
it  #as  better*  that  he  should  attribute  the  ces: 
satbn  of  ytmr  intercourse  to  your  iU*  health, 
than  to  any  fedfaig  of  hoslflity.*^ 
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<<  Hostility!  Hefbert-*6od  forbid.  I  am 
sure  I  wish  the  man  do  harm ;  and  if  we  have 
never  been  Tefjr  good  friends,  it  b  quite  as 
much  his  fault  as  mine.  If  he  means  to  be 
civi],  so  do  I :  if  he  does  not,  c^ut  (gal.  You 
saj  he  has  asked  you  to  his  house.  Very  well — 
then  go  and  s6e  him.  1  have  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  that;  only  don't  drag  your  aged 
father  out  of  his  sanctuary,  and  set  him  down 
to  the  troublesome  task  of  bandying  dyilities 
with  this  poHshed  piece  of  hardware.'^ 

<*  I  thank  yon,  Sir,'^  said  Herbert,  after  a 
short  pause,  *^  for  the  permifsion  you  give  me ; 
but  I  would,  at  the  same  time,  mention  that  my 
visittng  that  family  will  place  you  in  such  a  situa- 
tion that  you  cannet,  without  either  a  marked 
display  of  incivility,  or  some  strong  plea,  as  that 
of  iUness,  refrain  from  vbiting  them  too.  Mr. 
Morton  may  probiMy  extend  aome  invitation 
to  yourself,  and  you  will  then  betXNnpelled  to 
do  at  last,  what  codid  have  been  done  with  a 
better  grace  in  the  first  instance,  and  yon  will 
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be  placed  tinder  the  diiMigreeable  necessity  cf 
foOowing  wbefe  yon  oligbt  \o  lead.  On  this 
aeomim  i  cannot  help  wishiair'-'-^^' 

•  CO 

"*  I  uaderstand  you/'  intetrupted  Sir  WilKam ; 
^you  ^mh  that  I  should  call  upon  him  first. 
Very  weD — I  will  think  about  it.  You  may 
ddl  at  all  events.  But,^  he  added,  after  a 
pause,  **  I  ^caNinot  understand,  Hedbert,  why 
you  are  now  so  eager  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
very  persons  whom  you  tMed  to  hold  in  stich 
aversion.^ 

It  may  here  be  observed,  m  order  to  account 
for  what  wffl  odierwfae  appear  a  Yeryi^maAable 
want  of  quick-sightedness,  that  Sir  William 
Lacy  was  hitherto  unacquainted  with  the  fact 
of  his  son  having  met  any  of  the  Morton  family 
at  Huntley  Park.  Far  from  suspecting  him  of 
having  fallen  in  love  with  Miss  Morton,  he  ivas 
not  even  certidn  that  any  such  person  existed. 
Re  knew  that  the  lady  who  was  Miss  Morton 
"^^  now  fiidrried  to  Lord  Malvern ;  but  his  in- 
Airmation   did  tiot  extend  to  the  fact  of  her 
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baviog  a  younger  sister.  All  the  little 
respecting  the  affkirs  of  .his  neighbours,  which 
the  microscope  mind  of  Lady  Lacy  gleaned  fmd 
retained  so  fiuthfiilly,  were  to  Um  a  species  of 
rubbish  which  he  impatiently  dismissed  from 
his  thoughts.  Not  did  he  often  avail  himself 
of  hb  lady's  retail  assortment  of  petty  informal 
tion.  Led,  by  a  pardonable  predilection  for 
beauty,  into  marrying  a  woman  of  a  very  or- 
dinary mind,  he  soon  discovered  that  there  was 
little  similarity  in  their  turn  of  thought.  Her 
rapid  and  pointless  conversation  generally  gave 
him  a  sensation  of  weariness ;  and  as  she  never 
understood  his  jokes,  he  had  as  little  aatisfiaction 
in  talking  as  in  listening  to  her.  Lady  Lacy's 
love  of  talking  was  not  checked  by  this  want  of 
a  willing  hearer :  but  if  she  did  not  relax  in  her 
volubility.  Sir  William  did  in  his  attention,  and 
in  course  of  time  relapsed  into  a  habit  of  sel- 
dom hearing  any  thing  she  sud.  His  mechanical 
assent,  though  it  might  perhaps  have  dec^ved 
a  stranger,  and  was.  even  some  satisfaction  to 
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iady  Lacy,  wins  nevettheleos,  the  bum  indie*' 
lion  of  perfect  absence. 

Lady  Lacy,  despairing  of  finding  in  her  hiu. 
band  a  wiUing  liatener  to  her  matrimonial  views 
respecting  Herbert,  had  not  communicated  to 
Um  any  of  the  Httle  machinery  which  she  bad 
put  into  play,  in  conjunction  with  her  daughter, 
for  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  him  fcom  the 
aidaatioos  of  Miss  Morton.  She  had,  how. 
ever,  said  a  little  about  this  young  lady  being  at 
HunUey,  to  which  little  Sir  William  paid  no 
sitendon,  and  was  now  as  unconscious  as  if  that 
piece  of  intelBgence  had  never  been  uttered  in 
his  presence. 

We  left  the  baronet  expressing  hU  wonder 
that  his  son  should  be  an»ous  to  visit  the  Mor. 
tons.  A  sUencc  followed  this  remarl.  Herbert 
w»  to  speak,  and  his  rising  colour  and  snaious 
countenance  showed  that  he  was  with  some  dif- 
Scnlty  making  up- his  mind  to  a  communication 
rf  «,  cotntnon  i"P«»»«-    Hi.  fkthcr  atten- 
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tively  watched  bim,  and  preserved  an  air  of 
silent  expectation. 

"  I  could  give  you,"  said  Herbertt  speaking 
slowly  and  with  evident  effcnt,  <<  many  reasras 
for  my  wish  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
Morton»— reasons  Chat  would  be  quite  satis* 
factory,  and  partly  real  But  I  could  no| 
reconcile  myself  to  any  thing  short  of  a  full 
explanation.  I  have  one  reason,  which  with 
me  outweighs  every  other.  I  am  attached  to 
Miss  Morton." 

The  words  were  spoken  almost  breathlessly, 
and  Herbert  cast  down  his  eyes  as.  if  oppressed 
by  the  -effort,  and  wanting  the  will  or  poww  to 
look  up  and  watch  the  imimssion  they  had 
made.  Sir  William  heard  him .  without  exhibit* 
ing  much  either  of  surprise  or  displeasure.  He, 
however,  turned  for  an  instant  rather  wd,  and 
looked  grave  and  perplexed.  He  did  not  im- 
mediately speak,  and  the  communication  was 
followed  by  a  silence  of,  many  seconds. 
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"  Aie.  joo  eagtged  to  thie  lady  ?"  were  the 
bucoet's  first  words,  which  were  uitersd  in  a 
tone  ttndiDUi);  nodulated,  lo  m  not  to  coov^ 
cdtfaflT  approbatuHi  or  the  cootnrj,  Herbcn 
felt  rdieved'bj  the  strngfal-forward  cslimiMB  of 
thequeKioD. 

"I  aoi  Dot eDgaged  to  ha^^,""  beatiiw«ed. 
'*  Mi»  Mtfftoa  has  nerer  beard  nw  iptak  -.  m 
explicitly  as  I  now  sptak  to  you.  But  my 
utacbtneit  oaonot  be  unluiown  to  her.  8be 
must  have  guessed  it;  and  1  think  it, dispoaed 
tu  return  it-  Of  this  I  feel  so  confident  that  I 
would  havtf  offered  myself,  without  fear  ctf  re. 
jectiMi,  when  I  last  saw  her,  had  I  been  scoun 
of  your  apfXtmJ.  But  I  determined  to  take  no 
further  steps  without  first  consulting  you." 

"  Right,  my  boy,  qutte  right.  But  let  me 
understand  who  the  iady  is.  Is  she  tJte  younger 
lister  of  Ijidy  Malvern  ?" 

"She  is." 

"  And  you  met  her  ■  ■   ■" 

"  At  Lord  Appleby's." 
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<* Humph!  a  very  long  acquajntmice !  I 
shall  not  ask  you  any  thing,  Herbert,  about  her 
looks  tod  her  disposition.  You  are  attached  to 
her — that  is  enough.  Of  course  she  is  a  phoenix 
in  your  eyes,  and  the  cmly  woman  that  can  ever 
make  you  happy.  I  can  allow  for  the  flights  of 
a  young  man  in  your  situation.  I  am  not  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  you  to  talk  very 
rationally  on  such  a  subject.'^ 

<M  am  aware,  Sir,  that  whatever  I  say  in 
praise  of  Miss  Morton,  must  necessarily 
be  recaved  with  some  distrust;  and  I  am 
therefore,  the  more  anxious  that  you  should  be 
enabled  to  see  her,  and  judge  for  yourself. 
This  was  my  reason  for  wishing  to  persuade 
you  to  visit  the  Mortons.^ 

<<  And  so  I  will,  Herbert.  I  was  half-inclined 
before,  but  now  I  am  determined.  An  old 
head  is  very  useful  in  these  cases,  when  you 
young  people  are  in  the  third  heaven,  with  your 
brains  half  turned,  and  your  eyes  not  half  open. 
I  will   see   your  lady,  Herbert,  and  I  trust  I 
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shall  approve  of  her.  I  don\  like  the  faniily, 
that  I  tell  yoa  once  for  all ;  I  never  did  like 
them,  and  I  fear  I  nerer  shall.  Besides,  it  is 
a  had  aoBnectioo — low — unworthy  of  you,  and 
very  iofciior  to  what  I  always  hoped  you  would 
nuke." 

"  TTiey  are  well  connected,"    said  Haivert. 
"  The  Swanseas,  the  Bodboroughs  — " 

'*  True,  true,  others  have  disregarded  tlior 
low  extraction.  There  is  but  little  pride  of  the 
true  kind  left,  and  I  am  the  more  anxious  to 
keep  alive  the  few  sparks  which  I  feel  myself. 
I  dare  say,  in  this  enlightened  age,  people  would 
call  it  prejudice.  Commend  me,  Herbert,  to  an 
old  prejudice.  There  is  often  more  solid  nrtue 
in  it,  than  in  all  the  new  fangled  wisdomof  your 
modem  lights.  But  I  won't  stay  moralizing. 
Oh  I  it  will  do  extremely  well ;  the  Mortons 
sprung  from  the  mine,  and  so  does  the  diamond. 
There  is  a  simile,  Sir,  for  your  lady's  eyes.  But 
it  is  no  joking  matter.  It  vexes  me,  Herbert — 
it  vexes  me  ;  but  for  your  sake  T  will  make  the 
VOL.   I.  " 
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best  of  it.  You  have  behaved  extremely  well : 
you  could  not  controul  your  affecUons,  nor 
did  I  expect  it ;  but  what  you  could  do,  you 
have  done.  I  gay  again,  I  don't  like  it,  but  it 
<oncerns  you,  more  than  me ;  and  God  forbid, 
my  dear  son,  that  I  should  sacrifice  your  hap- 
piness to  the  gratification  of  my  own  feelings/' 

Sir  William  held  out  his  hand  to  his  son, 
vhich  the  latter  grasped  with  fervent  gratitade, 
nnd  accompanied  this  testimony  with  many  a 
warm  expression  of  sincere  thanks. 

"Herbert,  you  have  almost  gmned  me," 
pursued  the  baronet ;  "  but  your  hardest  task  is 
3tiU  to  come.  This  news  wilt  be  a  blow  to 
your  mother:  she  Iiates  the  Mortons,  like  toad 
or  asp ;  and  besides,  I  think  has  set  her  heart 
upon  seeing  you  married  to  Charlotte  Hartley. 
You  must  go  cautiously  to  work." 

"  I  fear  I  must,"  repbed  Herbert,  thought- 
fully. <'  I  am  thinking,  when  and  how  to 
break  it  to  her," 

"  And  I  am  thinking,"  sa'd  the  baronet,  '*  that 
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for  the  present,  you  bod  better  not  break  it  to 
her  at  all.  Idon't  countel  jim  to  be  less  opt-n 
in  your  general  conduct  to  her,  than  you  are 
tB  me  :  the  Kame  duty  is  omd  to  both.  But 
tins  is  a  peculiar  case.  To  your  mother's 
virtues,  Herbert,  neither  of  tfs  is  a  stranger. 
She  is  as  good  a  wife,  and  as  good  a  motlier  as 
erer  lived:  but  she  has  strong  prejudices — pre- 
judices which,  I  fear,  are  not  to  be  combetted  by 
nason,  end  which  lime  aJcme  can  eoften.  One 
of  the  strongest  of  her  impresuona  is  an  aversion 
10  tbe  Mortons.  If  she  sees  that  you  are  an 
interested  person,  she  will  receive  all  you  say 
with  distrust,  and  will  only  cling  more  firmly 
to  her  old  persoanon.  Pursue  a  gentle,  iinob- 
tniaive  course,  and  in  due  time,  I  have  no 
doubt,  you  may  soothe  her  into  charity  witli  nil 
the  world.  Lady  Louisa  Morton  not  excepted. " 

After  a  little  further  conversation,  it  tva.s. 
tettled,  that  on  an  early  day,  Sir  William  Lacy 
should  go  over  with  bis  son  to  Dodswell,  and 
call  upon  Mr.  Morton.      It  was  a  great  sacriUcL' 
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for  the  baronet  to  make,  as  it  was  opposed,  at  the 
same  time,  by  bis  pride,  his  indolence,  and  the 
inveterate  influence  of  a  habit  of  seclusion. 
But  his  mind  b^ng  once  made  up,  he  cheerfully 
complied,  and  exhaled  all  his  spleen,  through 
the  easy  medium  of  a  few  testy  jokes. 

Lacy's  prospects  were  also  brightened^ 
though  unknown  to  him,  by  the  circumstance 
of  his  sister  having  quitted  them  on  that  day. 
She  was  expected  to  be  absent  for  the  next 
three  weeks  on  visits  at  a  distance.  Thus,  her 
quiet  but  dangerous  oppositicni,  and  the  artful 
difficulties  which  she  would  have  thrown  in 
the  way  of  a  meeting  with  the  Mortons,  wodLd 
now  for  a  time  be  withdrawn,  and  nothii^ 
remained  but  to  pacify  the  fears  of  Lady  Lacy, 
whose  astonishment  was  extreme,  when  sht 
heard  that  Sir  William  was  actually  going  to 
call  upon  the  Mortons. 

"Why,  surely.  Sir  William,  you  cannot  be 
serious,*'  she  exclaimed,  in  a  high  pitched  toae 
of  wonder. 
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*< Quite  serious!  Ask  Herbert P  was  bis 
qviiet  reply. 

^  Ob,  I  dare  say  you  are  both  in  tbe  same 
tale:  but  what  makes  you  go  to  visit  those 
Mortons  of  all  people  in  the  world  ?" 

*^  I  will  tell  you  in  a  few  words.  Mr.  Morton 
met  Herbert  the  other  day,  and  asked  him  to 
his  house.  This  showed  a  wish  on  his  part  to 
be  civil.  Herbert  is  bound  to  call  upon  him, 
and  I  take  that  opprtunity  of  being  civil  too.*' 

**  It  is  really  very  strange,'^  said  her  lady- 
ship, *^  to  visit  those  people  now  at  last,  after 
having  lived  near  them  so  long,  and  never 
taken  any  notice;  if  they  were  to  be  called 
upon,  why  did  you  never  do  it  before  T' 

**  Very  true— why  did  not  I  ?  But  I  am 
afraid,  thai  is  not  worth  an  inquiry  now.  If 
they  were  ever  worth  visiting,  they  are  so  at 
present;  and  if  I  have  long  arrears  to  pay,  the 
sooner  they  are  paid  the  better.  I  go  tc 
Dodswell— that  is  decided.  You,  my  dear,  if  you 
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like,  may  also  do  yourself  the  ploasoreof  i^aiting 
upon  Lady  Louisa.^' 

^*  Bat  I  don't  like^  and  it  is  not  a  pleasure, 
and    Lady  Louisa    might  have    waited    upon 


me. 


cc 


But,  my  dearj  you  forget  that  she  is  an 
iuvflbd.  She  has  been  under  a  course  of 
elegant  indispositiens  for  the  last  ten  years  at 
least." 

'^InvaKd!  Yes,  a  fine  excuse  T  said  Lady 
Lacy,  looking  very  indignant.  ^*  I  dare  say  if  I 
ants  to  call  upon  her  she  would  not  return  my 
vish:  and  aU  because  she  thinks  herself  ill. 
I  don't  see  why  I  have  not  a  right  to  be  an 
invalid  too.^' 

^  So  you  have^  my  dear,  an  undoubted  right ; 
but  not  to  be  so  great  an  invalid  as  Lady 
Louisa.  She  was  a  duke's  daughter,  you  were 
only  a  simple  gentlewoman." 

*^  That  does  not  signify  at  iQl :  a  gentle  vroman 
is  a  gentlewoman  all  the  world  over,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  be  treated  as  one;    and  I  shall  have 
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QDthing  to  do  with  her  ladyship,  I  promise  her, 
unless  she  calls  first  upon  me,  or  sends  some 
message  to  say  why  she  does  not" 

The  visit  was  made^  and  terminated  as  such 
Yisits  often  do.  Mr.  Morton  was  from  home, 
and  was  not  expected  back  for  several  days; 
wd  the  baronet  and  his  son  bad  only  the  satis- 
£Eu:tion  of  leaving  their  cards.  On  their  return, 
Lady  Lacy  met  them  with  a  face  of  more  glee 
than  could  have  been  expected,  conbidering  how 
ifkuch  the  visit  which  they  bad  just  pud,  had 
been  contrary  to  her  inclinations.  She  held  ii^ 
her  band  two  cards,  about  which  she  seemed 
to  have  much  to  say. 

« Well,  Sir  William,"  she  began,  «*  I  am 
quite  glad,  that  Herbert  came  home  from  Hunt* 
ley,  and  went  over  to  Lord  Rodborough.  I  am 
sure  I  thought  it  was  quite  proper ;  and  here, 
you  see,  they  have  not  forgotten  it.  The  servant 
is  onlv  just  gone.  Philip  says  he  had  more 
cards  to  leave.     I  dare  say  he  is  going  to  the 
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Hartleys -^  the    Hartleys  i   know    Lord    Rod- 
borough  and — " 

**  My  dear  Lady  Lacy,"  interrupted  Sir 
William,  ^^  I  dare  say  you  are  talking  excel- 
lent sense,  but  I  really  cannot  catch  your  mean- 
ing. 

Lady  Lacy  put  into  his  hand  two  cards,  one 
addressed  to  Sir  WilHam  and  herself,  the  other 
to  Herbert,  requesting  the  pleasure  of  their 
company  to  a  ball,  to  be  given  by  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Rodborough,  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  month  from  that  time. 

The  baronet  read  them  with  a  smile.  "•  No 
fool  like  the  old  fool,**  said  he.  *^Lord  Rod* 
borough  give  a  ball !  why  should  not  I  ?  I  am 
old  enough.'^ 

i    "  Very  true,"  said  his  lady,  quietly ;  *•  but  we 
have  no  unmarried  daughters.  Sir  William.'' 

^*  Spoken  like  an  oracle ;  and  you  thereby 
imply,  that  those  who  have  no  unmarried 
daughters  have  no  occasion  to  give  balls.     You 
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never  expressed  yourself  more  jnthily.  Rest 
your  colloquial  fame  on  that,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
said  before  me." 

Lady  Lacy  did  not  seem  to  understand  him ; 
and  prudently  avoiding  a  collision  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  went  on  lamenting  the  circumstance  of 
their  having  no  unmarried  daughters.  ^'  If  we 
had,  you  know,  Sir  William,  I  could  have  taken 
them  to  this  ball.'' 

**  True,  my  dear ;  but  I  would  have  you 
consider,  that  if  you  had  several  unmarried 
daughters,  you  might  never  have  had  this  ball 
.to  take  them  to;"  and  having  delivered  this 
whimsical  specimen  of  a  logical  deduction  with 
.much  significance .  and  solemnity,  he  with- 
drew, leaving  Lady  Lacy  to  the  hopeless  task 
of.  unravelling  the  hidden  meaning  of  his 
parting  speech. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Slif  bt  ar«  the  outward  sif  ni  of  evil  thought— 
Within— within— twM  there  the  spirit  wrought. 


BTftOSf. 


Ok  the  fourth  day  after  Sir  William  Lacy'a 
visit  to  Dodswell,  Mr.  Morton  rode  over  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  baronet.  His  reception, 
though  not  exactly  cold,  was  rather  constrained ; 
and  there  was,  on  either  nde,  a  measured  civility, 
a  punctilious  attention,  and  a  scrupulous  se- 
lection of  subjects,  which  showed  how  far  they 
were  from  being  upon  easy  terms.  Lady  Lacy 
received  Mr.  Morton  at  first  with  positive  cold- 
ness. Herbert  was  not  present ;  and  the  visit 
would  pix)bably  have  been  far  from  satisfactory 
to  the  feelings  of  any  of  the  parties,  had  not 
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Mr.  Morton  been  accompanied  by  one  who  was 
secure  of  a  favourable  reception  from  the  Lacys^ 
and  whoee  ingratiating  manners,  and  agreeable 
conversation  tended  very  much  to  break  the 
formality  of  the  meeting.  This  was  Mr. 
Sackville,  the  common  friend  of  Herbert  Lacy, 
and  the  Mortons. 

Mr.  Sackville  was,  at  this  time,  not  more  than 

thirty-four,  and  bore  in  his   countenance  the 

appearance  of  being  still  younger.    He  was  of 

^  middling  stature,  and  was  altogether  one  who 

would  not  anywhere  have  been  remarked,  either 

4 

as  an  handsome  or  an  ordinary  person.  His 
face,  however,  if  not  regulariy  handsome,  was 
very  prepossessing,  particularly  when  he  spoke. 
Its  expression  was  acute  without  being  sarcastic; 
and  full  of  mild  intelligence  and  playful  anima- 
tion. There  was  a  fascination  in  his  smile,  and 
an  ingratiating  warmth  in  his  manner,  which 
,  made  every  one  fancy  themselves,  for  the  time, 
the  objects  of  his  peculiar  favour.  In  society  he 
was  very  agreeable ;  his  conversation  was  sen- 
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•ibie,  varied,  and  amusing,  displaying  consider- 
able information  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  was  always  adapted  witli  much  skill  to  the 
tastes  of  his  associates.  Added  to  this,  he  had 
an  air  of  openness  and  sincerity  which  conci- 
liated good  opinion ;  and  he  was  master  of  that 
refined  flattery,  which  by  an  almost  impercep- 
tible air  of  deference,  raises  persons  in  their 
own  opinion,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
equally  exalts  the  character  of  him  who  em- 
ploys it. 

Such  were  the  captivating  qualities  of  Sack- 
ville — would  we  could  add,  that  his  dispositicm 
corresponded  witk  the  bright  promise  which 
these  afforded.  Sackville  was  an  example  of  the 
slight  degree  of  virtuous  feeling  attainable  by  a 
man  of  cool  temperament  and  strong  sense, 
when  unawed  by  conscientious  fears^  without 
one  sentiment  of  religion,  regulating  himself 
only  by  the  practice  of  the  world,  and  his  own 
dry,  self-formed  rule  of  expediency.  He  was, 
in  fact,  a  man  without  one  grain  of  principle. 
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Utterly  selfish,  perfidious,  and  heartless:   one 
whom  no  generous  feeling  warmedy  and  to  whom 
the  most  touching  appeal  would  have  lieen  made 
in  vain.    His  ruling  motive  was  self-interest, 
and  to  this  he  could  sacrifice,  with  remorseless 
steadiness*  the  welfare  of  his '  dearest  friends. 
He  was  not  what  is  usually  called  a  vicious  man. 
He  indulged  in  no  pleasures  to  excess,  and  was 
regular  in  his  habits.     He  knew  the  value  of 
appearances,    and  paid  a  careful  attention  to 
decorum.     Fortunately,  as  society  is  now  ooiir 
'^tuted,  morality  and  religion  are  not  so  un- 
fadiionable  but  that  some  i^pearanoe  of  both 
is  often  thought  desirable,  even  by  those  who 
do  not  possess  the  least  of  either.     This  was 
precisely   Sackville's  view  of   the  case.     Had 
atheism  been  fashionable    he  would  probably 
have  professed  it ;  but  as  irreligion  is  no  longer 
considered  the  badge  of  talent,  he  maintiuned  a 
decorous  observance  of  the  ordinances  of  his 
church,  and  always  spoke  of  it  and  its  ministers 
with  reqiect.    He  was  not  a  man  of  strong 
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poBsions.  He  neither  loved^  nor  hated  violentl j. 
HU  proceedings  were  seldom  influenced  by 
fediog.  They  were  the  cool  result  of  calcu- 
lation ;  and,  whether  friend  or  foe  opfxjsed  his 
plans,  he  was  equally  ready  to  sacrifice  him. 
He  could  assume  the  appearance  of  every  virtue 
without  possessing  the  reality  of  any :  nay,  his 
Tecy  vices  were  subdued  into  order  and  subjec- 
tion, and  reserved,  as  it  were,  for  great  occasioaas^ 
His  very  selfishness,  inordinate  as  it  was,  could 
be  laid  aside  in  the  commerce  of  society ;  and 
petty  kindnesses  would  be  gracefully  rendered, 
and  little  acts  of  self-denial  cheerfully  incurred 
in  behalf,  perhaps,  of  an  individual,  whom^  to 
secure  his  own  advantage,  he^ould  ruin  without 
a  pang.  His  abilities  were  of  a  high  order,  and 
while  they  included  much  that  was  elegant, 
were  still  eminently  practical.  He  was  very 
adroit  in  matters  of  business,  and  had  a  quick 
insight  into  character,  and  a  simple  and  persua- 
sive eloquence,  which  gave  him  a  considerable 
influence  over  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
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into  ocmtaot  He  had  been  several  jean  the 
TCpmentative  of  a  aoiall  boroagh,  and  bad  made 
hiflMelf  tiaeful  and  mpected  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  spoke,  if  not  ambitiously,  yet 
always  sensibly  and  well. 

SackviUe  was  received  with  great  cordiality 
by  Sir  William  and  Lady  Lacy,  who^  though 
they  did  not  know  much  of  him,  were  pleased 
with  his  manners ;  and  who,  had  he  been  much 
less-  agreeable,  would  have  still  felt  them- 
selves  bound  to  welcome  with  warmth  and 
gladness  the  friend  and  preserver  of  their  son. 
Cheered  by  his  presence,  and  enlivened  by  his 
Conversation,  the  party  began  to  relax  from 
their  formality:  and  Mr.  Morton  seemed  to 
have  an  additional  claim  to  the  goodwill  of  the 
Lacys  in  his  connection  with  Sackville.  He 
*alsD  appeared  to  feel  the  same  himself,  and,  set 
at  ease  by  this  consideration,  he  was  enabled  to 
tnake  himself  agreeable  to  bis  restored  acquaint- 
'^nce  with  increased  success.  Before  he  went, 
he  had  even  considerably  re-established  himself 
in  the  good  graces  of  Lady  Lacy,  and  had 
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conveyed  to  her  an  apologetic  message  from 
Lady  Louisa,  so  prettily  worded,  as  almost  to 
disarm  her  punctilious  pride,  and  very  much 
soften  her  dislike  of  that  lady. 

When  her  visitors  were  gone,  Lady  Lacy 
allowed  that  Mr.  Morton  was  not  a  vulgar  man 
in  his  manners,  and  she  really  thought  did  not 
look  much  older  than  he  did  twenty  years  ago ; 
and,  as  for  Lady  Louisa,  she  was  sorry  for 
her,  poor  woman  !  She  could  easily  believe 
that  she  had  even  worse  health  than  the 
world  supposed — nobody  knew  what  she  suf- 
fered. 

A  heavy  load  of  doubt  and  anxiety  had  been 
already  removed  from  Herbert's  mind  by  the 
favourable  results  of  the  few  last  days ;  and  his 
spirits  received  additional  exhilaration  from  the 
arrival  of  a  note  from  the  Mortons,  inviting 
them  all  to  dine  at  Dodswell,  on  Thursday  the 
twenty-eighth ;  and  again  politely  hoping  that 
Lady  Lacy  would  have  the  kindness  to  dispense 
with  the  formality  of  a  call  from  Lady  Louisa. 
Lady  Lacy  was  appeased  by  this  message ;  and 
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though  she  vowed  that  she  would  not  oompro- 
mke  her  dignity  by  going  over  to  Dodswell  to 
call  upon  Lady  Louisa,  yet  had  not  the  least 
objection  to  dining  there  on  the  twenty -eighth. 
Sir  William  groaned  at  the  sight  of  the  note  ; 
wondered  that  people  could  not  let  each 
other  alone;  and  said,  with  a  desponding 
air,  that  his  days  of  peace  and  comfort  were 
past. 

**  I  suppose,  Sir  William,  I  may  say  you 
will  go  ?"  said  his  lady,  not  at  all  moved  by  his 
distress. 

^*  Certainly  not,  if  you  can  help  it.  Cannot 
you  think  of  some  excuse  ?  I  dare  say  there  is 
no  moon ;  come,  be  nervous,  cannot  you  ? 
You  would  not  surely  come  back  along  those 
bad  roads  on  a  dark  night  ?" 

Lady  Lacy  went  to  consult  the  almanack,  and 
soon  informed  him  that  on  the  twenty -eighth, 
the  moon  would  be  nearly  at  the  full. 

"  Provoking !"  said  the  baronet.  "  To  be 
dragged  out  against  one's  will  to  eat  another 
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man^s  dinner,  when  one  had  so  o^ucb  rather  have 
one*8  own.  Disengaged  too — ^good  moon-^good 
health — every  thing  against  one — ^not  th^  shadoir 
of  an  excuse.  Why  could  not  I  have  the  gout 
now?  It  often  comes  when  I  don't  want  it — 
even  a  cold  would  save  me — I  have  a  good  mind 
to  have  a  cold,  only  I  am  so  inconveniently 
honest,  I  cannot  tell  a  lie  without  some  found»> 
tion.  Well,  ray  lady — what  now?  Are  you 
studying  Moore'^s  predictions?'' 

Lady  Lacy,  with  a  puzzled  look,  was  poring 
over  the  almanack.  ^*  They  have  made  a  mis* 
take,"  sud  she.  **  The  twenty-eighth  is  on  a 
Friday;  now  the  note  says,  Thursday  the  twenty^ 
dighth.  I  suppose  they  meant  Friday — Sir  WiU 
liam,  don't  you  think  so  ?" 

Sir  William  did  not  hear  her. 

**  Sir  William  !"  she  repeated,  <^  Friday  is  the 
twenty-eighth — we  must  go  to  ihem  on  Friday*" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  quite  resigned.  Oh  I 
there  is  Herbert — Herbert,  have  you  any  en- 
gagement for  the  twenty. eighth?" 
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"  NoDe  whatever." 

**  V«y  well — tben^  Lady  L.,  you  may  tell 
them,  that  Herbert  will  come  too." 

Lady  Lacy's  answer  was  sooti  written,  sealed 
and'  sent,  and  nothing  further  occurred  worthy 
of  attention  through  the  long  interval  between 
that  time,  and  the  twenty-eighth.  The  expected 
first  visit  was  looked  forward  to  with  very  dififerent 
feelings  by  the  three  members  of  the  party  in- 
vited — by  Sir  William  Lacy,  as  a  positive  evil, 
to  which  he  was  hardly  reconciled  by  thinking 
it  a  necessary  one ;  by  Lady  Lacy,  with  more 
curiosity  than  she  chose  to  confess;  and  by 
Herbert  with  that  deep  feeling  of  lively  interest, 
with  which  a  youthful  lover  may  be  supposed 
to  contemplate  an  event,  which  restores  him 
once  more  to  the  society  of  the  object  of  his 
attachm^it.  His  first  presentation  at  the  king^s 
levee,  had  not  been  half  so  full  of  interest  and 
eKdtement,  as  was  the  prospect  of  this,  the  first 
evening  that  he  should  pass  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Morton.     Every  thing  seemed  to  ficivour 
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him — every  thing  had  turned  out  well,  beyond 
his  utmost  expectations.  Prejudices  had  melted 
away,  which  he  had  deemed  almost  immore- 
ahle ;  and  the  reconciliation  had  been  so  eauly 
^ected,  that  he  was  now  more  inclined  to 
wonder  why  the  families  should  have  been  so 
long  disunited. 

All  would  now  be  healed ;  and  Sackville,  the 
common  friend  of  both  families,  was  happily  at 
hand,  to  cement  their  friendship  and  strengthen 
their  growing  feelings  of  good  will. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Afflict  OS  nrt,  ye  Oodt,  though  •Innert, 
W^ith  many  days  like  thii,  or  dloDera. 

SoAMB  Jenyvs. 

At  length  the  twenty-eighth  arrived;  the  car- 
riage was  at  the  door,  and  after  waiting  some 
time  for  Sir  William,  with  whom  punctuality 
was  not  among  the  foremost  of  his  virtues,  the 
party  set  out  for  Dodswell.      It  was  a  cold  and 
rainy  afternoon,  thoroughly  uncomfortable,  as  a 
cold  day  in  summer  always  is.     Sir  William 
was  particularly  annoyed  at  the  weather,  and 
uttered  a  good  deal  of  invective  against  English 
leasons,  and  country  hospitaUties.      *'  This  is 
what  I  call  pleasure,"*^  said  he,  with  an  ironical 
grin^  as  he  threw  himself  back  in  the  carriage. 
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*<  Conceiye,  if  you  can^  a  spectacle  more  delight- 
ful, than  that  of  a  whole  family  going,  in  the 
very  worst  of  weather,  six  miles  out  and  back 
again,  actuated  and  supported  only  by  a  noble 
determination  to  do  as  other  people  do.     Seri- 
ously, this  was  all  very  well  in  the  dark  ages, 
but   we   ought  to  have  devised  some    better 
system  in  the  nineteenth  century.     People  must 
set  a  higher  value  upon  themselves  to  think  it 
can  be  worth  your  while  to  take  all  this  trouble 
for  the  sake  of  five  hours  of  their  society.     I 
hope  we  are  not  early.     They  deserve  to  wait 
dinner  for  asking  us.     I  would  even  have  the 
gout  at  this  moment,  to  escape  that  purgatorial 
period  of  suspense,  that  one  undergoes  in  the 
drawing-room.       There  is  another  blot  in  the 
system.      People  should  sit  down  as  they  come. 
Nobody   should  be  waited  for.      The  comfort 
of  dinner  is  ruined  by  ceremony.     If  I   were 
a  king,  as  the  children  say,  I  would  abolish 
the  whole  etiquette  of  the  table,  and  let  people 
do  as  they  like.     What  in  the  world  would  it 
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iignify,  if  one  even  eat  one^s  cheese  before  one's 
fish?*' 

*^  It  would  look  very  odd,^  said  Lady  Lacy, 
^  Look !  ay,  there  ve  are — and  pray,  Ma'am, 
what  signify  looks  f  Nobody  looks  well,  when 
they  are  eating  their  dinner.  Nobody  ever  saw 
man,  woman,  or  child,  that  sat  for  their  portrait, 
painted  eating ;  a  proof  that  the  action  is  not 
becoming.*^ 

At  length  they  arrived  within  sight  of  Dods- 
well.  It  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  average  of 
private  gentlemen's  places.  The  grounds  were 
of  tolerable  extent,  but  flat  and  tame  ;  the 
house,  spacious  and  respectable  in  its  appear* 
ance,  but  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  orna- 
ment ;  and  built,  in  that  absence  of  all  styles, 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  call 
English.  In  fine  weather,  the  place  looked 
tolerably  pretty;  but  now,  with  its  damp,  green 
flats,  its  deep,  dark  masses  of  wet  foliage,  and 
the  melancholy  groups  of  dingy  sheep,  congre- 
gated round  the  black  stems  of  the  spreading 
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elm-trees,  it  looked  thoroughly  dull  and  de- 
plorable ;  and  Sir  William  did  nothing  but  abuse 
it  all  the  way  from  the  entrance-gate  to  the 
house-door. 

Arrived  there,  and  the  bell  being  rung  with 
all  the  entf gy  of  impatience,  by  the  drippiiig 
servant,  there  arose  a  fresh  subject  of  complaint, 
in  the  delay  to  which  they  were  exposed,  the 
summons  not  being  answered  with  the  alert- 
ness usual  in  such  cases.     The  baronet  grum- 
bled exceedingly  at  their  tardiness,  and  as  soon 
as  the  door   was  opened,   without  more  ado, 
bu^ed  into  the  house  followed  hy  his  wife  and 
son.     Mr.  Morton^s  butler,  who  did  not  seem 
much  better  pleased  than  the  baronet,  stared* 
and  diu£9ed,  and  hesitated,  as.  he  conducted  th^ 
party  through  the  rooms,  and  at  last  said  rathei; 
drily,  ^*  that  his  master  and  mistress  were  dress;; 
ing  for  dinner." 

**  Oh!  then  we. are  in  excellent  time,"  said 
Sir  William.     <<  I  am  glacl  to  hear  it,'*  with  a, 
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kok  at  Lady  Lacy  which  expressed  quite  the 


The  servant  stared  again,  looked  at  their 
dresses,  and  announcing,  in  a  muttering  tone, 
**  Sir  William  and  Lady  Lbcj^*'  as  he  crossed 
the  doorway  of  the  next  room,  withdrew,  with  the 
same  inexplicable  look  of  perplexity  with  wluch 
he  met  them  at  the  entrance  door. 

}io  sooner  were  their  names  announced,  and 
scarcely  had  they  entered  the  inner  sitting  room, 
than  a  gentleman,  in  an  evening  dress,  who  was 
nttiDg  in  an  arm  chair  reading  a  newspaper,  rose 
and  came  forward  to  meet  them,  and  they 
found  themselves  accosted  by  Mr.  Sackvillc. 
He  received  them  with  that  graceful  ease  and 
warmth  which  were  always  at  his  command ;  yet 
be  was  evidently  taken  by  surprise ;  and  there 
was  something  in  his  manner  which  they  could 
not  entirely  understand. 

*^  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,''  said  he, 
after  the  first  greetings.  <<  I  had  given  up  all 
hopes  of  meeting  you  here." 

VOL.  I.  o 
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"  Why,  to  be  sure,  it  ii  bod  weather  for 
leaving  home/'  Baid  the  baronet ;  '*  but  you 
don't  know  how  hardy  we  are." 

*'And  we  always  keep  our  engagemeota," 
■aid  his  lady. 

"  Do  you  ?"  replied  Sackrille,  with  a  laugh, 
which  had  evidently  Eotoe  meaaing  in  it  wluch 
none  of  his  hearers  comprehended. 

With  this  they  might  probably  bare  been 
soon  made  acquunted,  for  he  was  going  to  pnv 
ceed  in  expUnation,  when  the  door  qiened,  and 
Miss  Morton  entered  the  room.  She  cast  a 
loc^  of  much  surprise  at  the  assembled  party, 
advanced  irresolutely,  seemed  confused  and 
hurried  in  an  unusual  d^[ree,  and  evinced  aa 
agitation,  which  for  want  of  any  other  probaUe 
reason,  was  accounted  for  in  the  manner  moat 
flattering  to  Herbert,  by  Sir  William,  Lady 
Lacy,  and  the  gentleman  himself.  These  bebtg 
thar  thoughts,  it  was  not  unnatural  thdt  they 
should  partake  of  her  embarrassment ;  and  a» 
both  parties  seemed  very  much  at  a  loss  what 
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to  do  or  say,  the  dexterous  self-possesfflon 
of  Sackville  came  very  seasonably  to  their 
relief.  In  an  instant  he  had  gone  through  the 
duties  of  introduction,  reassured  Agnes  by  a 
look,  and  found  them  a  subject  to  begin  with 
in  the  unpleasant  state  of  the  weather.  But 
before  many  words  could  be  said  on  this  subject, 
both  he  and  Agnes  seemed  desirous  to  change 
the  conversation,  and  to  say  something  else, 
which  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  bring  in. 

At  this  crisis  the  door  was  opened  a  second 
time,  and  in  walked,  slowly,  Mr.  Morton, 
dressed  for  dinner,  deliberately  unfolding  a 
well  scented  cambric  handkerchief. '  He  had 
made  two  or  three  steps  into  the  room,  before 
be  appeared  conscious  of  the  presence  of  his 
visitors ;  but  upon  seeing  them,  his  surprise  was 
testified  even  more  strongly  than  was  that  of 
Agnes,  and  of  Sackville.  He  stopped  short, 
looked  as  if  he  scarcely  believed  his  eyes,  and 
uttered  a  short  exclamation  of  astonishment.  It 
Was  evident  that  he  did  not  expect  his  guests. 
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and  that  there  had  been  some  mistake :  what  it 
was  remained  to  be  told,  and  tliis  was  soon  done. 

<*  We  expected  you  yesterday,"  were  almost 
his  first  words ;  and  the  state  of  the  case  was 
made  clear  at  once.  It  required  all  Sackville's 
command  of  countenance,  to  forbear  a  smile  at 
the  eifect  of  the  discovery,  and  the  exercise 
of  all  Mr.  Morton's  politeness  to  be  able  to 
add,  with  a  tolerable  air  of  sincerity,  some  l»ro* 
ken  sentences  about  ^'  unexpected  pleasure,^ 
and  <<glad  not  to  miss  them  entirely.'^  His  cha- 
grin, nevertheless,  was  very  apparent,  though 
perhaps,  a  good  deal  might  pass  with  his  guests 
for  the  effects  of  embarrassment  and  surprise. 
He,  however,  prudently  covered  his  confusion 
by  a  speedy  retreat,  professedly  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  apprising  Lady  Louisa  of  the  arrival 
of  their  guests,  but  really,  with  a  view  of  ar- 
ranging matters  behind  the  scenes. 

He  soon  re-entered  the  saloon  with  Lady 
Louisa,  where  they  found  Lady  Lacy,  still  in- 
flicting upon  Agnes   her  oft  repeated  wonder 
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how  the  mistake  should  have  occurred  ;  declar- 
ing she  was  always  very  particular ;  never  did 
such  a  thing  before,  nor  ever  knew  a  similar 
instance.  Lady  Louisa  received  her  guests 
with  great  poBteness  and  good  humour;  and 
said  just  what  was  necessary,  and  no  more.  It 
was  to  Gicasion  admirably  fitted  to  show  her 
dff  to  the  best  advantage ;  for  she  had  too  much 
apathy  to  be  disconcert^  or  ruffled  by  sur- 
prise or  vexation  ;  and  as  her  manner  was 
alm6^  the  same  to  everybody,  that  which 
teemed  a  tame  and  heartless  greeting  to  inti- 
mate friends,  bore  a  very  respectable  character 
of  wamtth  to  those  who  were  almost  perfect 
strangers.  Therefore,  though  unused  to  shine, 
hat  wdl-bred  placidity  in  the  presait  instance, 
made  her  appear,  in  th^  eyes  of  her  visitors,  a 
much  more'  amiable  and  agreeable  person  than 
even  her  more  popular  husband,  in  whom  mor- 
tified vanity  and  habitual  good  breeding  were 
^^rcising  a  painful  struggle. 
'  '^o  a  man,  proud,  sensitive,  and  ostentaUous, 
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as  Mr.  Morton  wa*,  it  muat  be  oonfenect,  tbat 
the  preKOt  tnddeat,  thoufj^  somewhat  ludkrout^ 
i^ne  very  trying.      Few  persons  appear  to  idvalt- 
Uge  when  suddenly  put  out  of  their  way  ;   «nd 
jaapy  who  bear  great  trials  with  adiDirable  forti* 
-imh,  are  not  proof  against  the  Texadoos  of  peUy 
l^kaneitic.  ausadveotures.     In  fact,  Mr.  Morton 
wu  wouaded  in  bis  tcnderest  pmat.  He  had  been 
.particularly  solintous  to  make  a  favounible  first 
jinpTcaioii  upoo  the  Lacys.    Hit  house  bad 
^  been  filled,  on  the  preceding  day,  with  a  large 
4ad  iathionable  party,  cmtaioiog,  among  otheTs> 
.  Xiord  and  Lady  Midvem>  and  a  younger  bro- 
t)ier  of  the  Duke  of  Swansea,  all  of  whom  bad 
,  left  bim  that  morning.     It  bad  been  a  party  well 
^^ulated  to  display  his  high  coooectiona,  and 
good  reception  in  the  world ;  and  to  gain  him* 
aa  he  thought,  the  rei^iect,  and  pertiaps  the 
envy,  of  hb  more  aristocratic  ndgbbour.     No- 
titing  had  been  wanting  to  make  hjs  entertain- 
ment handsome,  even  beyond  what  could  have 
been  expected  from  one  of  his  apparent  means ; 
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Ittid  not  only  bad  this  opportunity  been  missedy 
not  only  had  the  non^arm al  of  the  Lacyft  pio- 
doced  a  delay  on  the  preceding  evenings  and 
injured  the-  tymmetry  of  the  iarrangementS) 
but  theae  very  people,  of  all  others,  whom  be 
^viahed  to  impress  with  an  idea  of  hia  oonae- 
qoence,  must  burst  upon  him  by  surprise^  and 
make  themseli^a  witnesses  of  the  meagre  home> 
Boess  of  a  family  dinner.  Added  to  this,  Sir 
William,  who  was  always  attracted  by  the  ludi- 
croua  side  of  every  circumstance,  seemed  so  much 
diverted  with  their  strange  mistake,  that  Mr. 
Morton  began  to  suspect  that  it  had  not  been 
totally  unintentional;  and  as  the  baronet  Iras 
known  to  be  waggishly  disposed,  and  had,  by 
fiving  so  much  to  himself,  acquired  the  charac 
feer  of  an  eccentric  man,  nothing  of  this  kind 
appeared  bo  improbable  as  it  would  have  been 
'  ifi  another  person. 

Mr.    Morton's    pride   was    chafed    almost 

'  beyond  concealment  by  this  last  galling  suppo* 

lition ;  and  it  was  as  much  as  he  could  do  to 
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prmetve  a    pvoper     demeanour   towards   M$ 
guests.  His  angw  found  a  plausible  vent  In  -the 
hmg  delay  of  dinner :  and  truly  this  was  not  oo^ 
of  the  least  of  their  miseries.     For  one  tecfious 
hour,  at  leabt,  did  they  sit  in  dull  and  blank 
suspense.     In  spite  of  all  they  could  do,  eon^ 
versation  flagged  extremely.     They  had  few 
tofdcs  of  common  mterest.     Mr.  Morton  was 
too  fldgetty  and  abstracted  to  be  in  the  humour 
to  contribute  much.      Sir  William  Lacy  was 
annoyed  at  having  to  wait  so  long    for  hiB 
dinner.      Lady  Louisa  was  no  great  talker; 
Lady  Lacy  was  depressed  by  a  oonsciousness 
that  the  whole  mistake  had  been  of  her  making ; 
Herbert  and  Agnes  did  not  feel  quite  at  ease ; 
could  not  shake  off  the  impression  that   their 
situation' was  known  and  observed;  and  wer^' 
anxiously  considering  the  probable  results  of 
this  inauspicious  first  visit* 

Sackville  was  the  only  person  who  was  per- 
fectly cheerful  and  unembarrassed ;  and  a  little  ' 
conversation   between  him    and  Herbert  was 
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almost  the  only  thing  that  tended  to  enliven 
the  party  till  the  long-desired  announcement  of 
dinner.  This  was  heard  as  a  most  welcome 
relief  by  all ;  for  independent  of  those  vulgar 
dictates  of  nature  which  periodically  admonish 
us  that,  however  refined,  we  must  be  fed,  they 
would  have  been  glad,  at  that  time,  of  any 
change  of  place  and  occupation.  Every  coun- 
tenance seemed  to  brighten,  and  Mr.  Morton's 
improved  in  an  especial  manner.  He  was  con* 
soled  by  the  appearance  of  his  table,  which  was, 
all  things  considered,  very  creditable.  Some 
of  his  best  plate  had  been  hastily  pressed  into 
the  service.  The  repast,  to  be  sure,  was  scanty ; 
but  then  the  plateau  was  rather  too  large  for 
the  table ;  so  that  upon  the  whole  it  did  not 
look  ill  filled.  By  degrees  he  got  into  good 
humour  with  himself,  his  table,  his  household, 
and  his  guests ;  and  though  the  fish  was  over- 
done  and  the  soup  cold,  yet,  trusting  that  in 
other  respects  Monsieur  the  cook,  had  ac- 
quitted himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  no  dia* 
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credit  on  himself  and  his  master, '  he  at  length 
ventured  to  apologize  «nd  deplore,  with  tolerable 
cheerfulness,  the  infanous  dinner  which  his 
viutors  were  compelled  to  eat. 

Only  one  thing  more  of  any  oonsequenoe  oc 
ciured  to  vex  him.  He  had  some  vny  good 
champagne,  part  of  a  batch  which  Lord  Rod* 
borough  bad  imported,  a  drcumstance  much 
in  its  favour ;  and  in  this  point  was  his  vanity 
wounded.  It  was  not  that  any  other  wine  had 
been  carelessly  substituted,  nor  bad  it  lost  ita 
spirit  and  flavour;  but  in  their  haste  diey  bad 
omitted  to  ice  it.  Heaven  and  earth  I  What  on 
overmght!  He  took  some  with  Lady  Lacy, 
perceived  its  defidency,  and  blushed  as  he 
drank  it. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Louisa,  though  the  mise- 
ries of  the  table  generally  fall  most  severely  on 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  had  been  enjoyit^  a 
state  of  great  tranquillity.  She  lef^  almost  eveiy 
thing  to  the  direcUon  of  her  husband :  and  little 
cared  whether  the  arrangementa  of  their  fltOM^ 
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looked  well  or  ill  in  the  eyes  of  her  Tiaitors^  She 
ficequentl  J  repeated  to  them,  without  any  varia^ 
tion  oi  words  or  tone,  her  regret  that  they  had  nqt 
oome  yesterday ;  but  as  she  had  not  been  put 
to  the  extra  trouble  even  of  a  thought  by  their 
onexpeeted  arrival,  she  really  cared  very  little 
aboat  it« 

Agnes  felt  distressed,  from  the  fear  lest  her 
father's  foible  should  be  perceptible  to  Herbert, 
and  thereby  lower  him  in  his  opinion.  Her 
fears  were  partly  justified,  for  Herbert  was  too 
quick  and  accurate  an  observer  not  to  have 
clearly  understood  the  nature  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton^i  feelings;  but  as  these  were  prompted 
chieiy  by  a  wish  to  appear  to  advantage  in  the 
eyes  of  him  and  his  parents,  and  were  therefore 
rather  flattering,  he  did  not  judge  them  very 
severely. 

Matters  gradually  improved.  The  worst  was 
past ;  and  Mr.  Morton's  apprehensions  began  to 
subside  when  dinner  was  over.  The  effect 
of  increasing   intimacy   began   to  be   felt  in 
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«  more  general  tliflbaton  «r  Ti<tKcifrf  f-uid<oB* 
T«rakdah  wu  bo  longer  ahwat  wMflifti},'  ift 
it.  had  been  at  firat,  to  HeAert  tni  'fiifcb^ 
lolle.'  Sir  WilliitiB  wu  Mt  food  0f  MMlfot 
i!^  fed^  convemtion,  unlen  on  niti^U  thM 
pmSeaUrly  interested  him,  nd  generttly  «att) 
iih«d  himarif  to  dropping  occororrI  himioroM 
rMid-kfl.  But  these,  thou)^  too  <^teD  li&i 
togels'  'visits,  **few  and  far  between,"  1)«4 
almtys  an  enlivening  e0tM.  Sackvil|fl  tnd 
pMTA*  of  entensinment  which  rendMicd  .Um 
Iruly  an  wquisition,  and  tfkeae  ptmtnh»hai 
Boweserted. 

When  they  reaMembled  in  the  dnwng-iMM, 
all  were,  at  seemed  to  be,  baf^y.  Of  Heibett!* 
b^qiiness  there  oould  be  little  doubt ;  for  IM 
soon  found  himself  talking  to  Agnee  raUier  apflK 
from  the  rest,  so  as  to  be  beard  by  her  alobe, 
recalling  the  few  last  delightful  days  of  his  i4A 
at  Huntley,  all  but  declaring  h'la  attat^menti 
and  rejoicing  to  reflect  that  these  half-admitted, 
balf-utteicd  declarations,  were  made  beneaA'W 
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ttibet^^  roq(^  uaikr  hii^  qp«^  wd  par|iai»  not, 
faripdy  wkhool  liji  appkibation,  Heilasglad 
10  iMKcdve  thiit  Sir  WiUiatt  took  freqae&it  op^^ 
ppiitiaaki—  of  talkkig  ta  lier^  listemd  attentively 
1^  her  obiecTatioii%  and  seemed  pleased  witb 
irhat  die  eaid.  Mr.  Morton^s  eye  was  also  aeea 
to  torn  ernBetimes  tovaids  his  daughtto  and 
Herbert^  but  its  expiessicm  was  perfectly  bo. 
Bigf),  and  neither  of  them  shrunk  from  its 
S0Riti»y.  The  latter  part  of  the  evening  ampler, 
•etopensated  to  Herbert  for  the  morf ifipatiem 
ef  Ita  oommenceBient,  and  it  was  with  no  slighl 
regret  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  take  Jaa 
leave*  The  partii^,  however,  was  very  suCis- 
bdbory.  Lady  Louisa  gave  him  a  graeiotis 
sttile;  Mr.  MortQn  shook  him  very  cordiali^ 
by  the  haad^  and  Agnes  allowed  him  to  taka 
hers;  nor  did  she  at  all  displease  him  by  the 
eoasdous  blush  with  which,  fearful  of  observa* 
tioB,  she  withikew  it  from  his  prolonged  pres- 
sure. 
All  the  party  went  away  well  pleased  with 
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(he  R6Dlt  of  this  viaiL  Sir  William  hod  tid* 
leoud  ample  food  for  hi*  love  of  the  ludlcrotia 
in  tho  events  of  the  evaiiing;  and  gKVe  full  vefH> 
on  his  way  home,  to  all  the  satirical  plouaatrie*- 
that  had  come  acniN  his  fancy  doling  the  last 
five  hours.  "I  like  tbia  Morton/'  said  he:-" 
"  Uhe  Btan  has  sonae  pleaaant  abaarditiaa  io  hitn. ' 
I  dm^t  care  if  I  take  pot-luck  with  him  again. 
He  ia  like  a  land  tortoise :  if  yon  want  to  see  . 
him  to  advantage  you  most  take  him  unawares, 
before  he  can  get  his  head  into  his  shell.  The 
animal's  mail  stands  him  in  the  same  stead  that 
good  breeding  does  Morton." 

Lady  Lacy  was  confirmed,  by  the  obserratioD 
of  this  evening,  in  ha  ojunion  that  Mr.  Morton 
was  oerlatnly  a  gentlemanly  man ;  thought 
Lady  Lomta  an  agreeable  woman ;  remarked 
how  handsomely  they  seemed  to  live,  and 
shrewdly  suspected  that  this  was  not  their 
evary-day  style,  and  that,  in  fact,  whatever  they 
might  say,  they  certainly  had  expected  them. 

Before  they  retired  to  rest.  Sir  William  took 


an  opportunity  ai  eonveyiBg  to  his  aon  piivateljv 

the  result  of  his  obeervationBupoD  Agnes  Mor- 

toBL     ^  Herbert)'^  said  he,  '^  to  set  your  minil 

at  eaae    I  like  ber.    1  will  say  nothing  of  hev 

locJcs.     I  could  not  make  you  think  her  hand* 

soner  by  any  thing  that  I  could  add^  and  if 

I   did    not   admire     her   beauty   yoU'  would 

oqly  wonder  at  my  want  of  taste«      I  cannot 

judge  of  her  disposition.      It  may    be   good^ 

or  it  may  be  bad,  for  all  one  knows  after 

five  hours'  acquaintance*  Her  manners^  I  thinks 

are  good ;  they  are  natural  and  elegant,  and  free 

from  peculiarity.     I  should  think  she  was  sen* 

siUew      I  did  not  hear  her  say  a  foolish  thing, 

but  all  was  righ^minded   and  well  expressed. 

She  baa  a  turn  for  pleasantry  ;  thai  I  like.    I 

don't  want  giris.  to  be  brilliant  themselvesi  but 

they  ought  to  understand   the  brilliancies  of 

others*    It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to  laugh 

at  ;the  right  time ;    and  it  is  an  art,  let  me  tell 

you,   which   few  possess.      Miss   Morton  does 

posaess  it ;    and  thence  I  augur  well  of  her 
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capacity.  She  deems  to  have  read,  and  to  like 
reading.  That  is  another  good  thing.  It  saves 
women  from  tittle-tattle,  and  much  ado  abput 
nothing.  Then,  she  ix  observant  and  well-judg- 
ing. I  thought  she  seemed  distressed  for  her 
father,  when  she  saw  him  fretting  and  fidgett- 
ing,  because  the  fish  was  overdone,  and  his 
overgrown  plateau  had  been  &et  on  in  the  huri^ 
rather  awry.  I  am  sure  she  would  be  above 
such  trifles.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  you  that  I  don"!  disapprore  of  her ;  but 
suU  you  must  not  be  precipitate — I  won't  have 
you  throw  yourself  at  her  feet  yet — let  us  grow 
better  acquainted  with  the  Mortons  before  our 
families  ore  irrevocably  united.  I  wish  for 
prudence  and  circumspection,  and  you,  Herbert, 
are  one  from  whom  I  can  look  for  obedience, 
even  in  such  a  case  as  this.  And  now,  good 
night.  I>igeat  at  your  leisure  all  that  I  have 
Eud  about  Miss  Morton ;  and  if  you  have  any 
grace,  you  will  dream  of  her." 

Whether  Lacy  ful61led  to  the  letterhis  father^s 
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injunctions,  has  not  been  clearly  asoertained:  but 
never  eertainly  had  he  retired  to  rest  with  a  more 
triumphant  sense  of  difficuldes  overcome,  and  a 
more  full  assurance  of  eventual  and  speedy  sue- 
cops,  than  visited  his  mind  that  night  Armed 
with,  the  approbation  of  both  the  fathers,  fearing 
jErom  the  mothers  no  violent  opposition,  and 
SiUisfied  of  the  unaltered  state  of  the  affections 
of  Agne^,  what  obstructions  could  he  apprehend  ? 
Th«  prospect  was  fair  and  flattering ;  and  that 
benignant  Providence  which  kindly  withholds 
from  us  a  luiowledge  of  the  future,  allowed  him 
still  awhile  to  revel  in  that  sweetest  of  mortal 
banquets — Hope. 


END  OF  VOL.   I. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Contpirmdea  no  lomicr  thoald  b«  formed 
Than  fzecated. 

A]}Di»oit.».Caio. 

Any  observant  person  who  had  studied  the 
looks  and  manner  of  Agnes  and  Lacy  during 
the  Tisit  which  has  been  above  described,  would 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  attachment 
subaiBted  betwisen  them.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
such  fact  should  have  been  rendered  as  clear 
to  the  quick  comprehension  of  Sackville  as  if  it 
had  been  avowed  to  him  by  the  parties  tlism- 
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selves.  He  saw  that  tbey  were  attached;  and 
■aw  it  with  surprise,  displeasure,  and  dismay. 
He  saw  it  with  surprise,  because  he  knew  that 
only  a  few  weeks  before  they  had  been  total 
strangers,  strangers  who  had  no  deare  to  be- 
come acquainted,  and  whose  impressions  of  each 
other  were,  if  any  thing,  unjavourable.  He 
saw  it  with  displeasure,  because  it  promised  to 
interfere  wiUi  a  project  which,  of  all  others,  he 
had  most  at  heart— that  of  uniting  himself  with 
Agnes  Morton.  The  modves  which  inclioed 
him  to  this  were  various :  but  their  result  was  a 
determination  of  the  most  firm  and  unalterable 
kind.  He  loved  her  as  much  as  it  was  in  his 
nature  to  lore  any  one :  he  admired  her  beauty, 
and  could  appreciate  the  extent  of  her  capacity, 
and  the  excellence  of  her  disposition.  By  these 
she  was  stRHigly  recommended  to  his  chdce; 
but  perhaps  not  more  strongly  than  by  the  dr- 
cumstance  of  her  inheriting  a  fortune  of  dgh^ 
thousand  pounds. 
Other  causes  also  contributed  to  strengtbea 
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his  resolution.  Being  nearly  related  to  the  hus- 
band of  Miss  Morton's  aunt,  he  had  passed 
much  of  his  time  with  them,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Denbam,  obtained  a  strong  influence  over 
his  widow,  and  became  her  counsellor  and 
assistant  in  the  direction  of  her  affidrs.  This 
influence  he  was  too  careful  of  public  opinion 
to  abuse  to  any  very  obvious  extent;  and  he 
allowed  her,  after  leaving  her  landed  property 
and  a  handsome  legacy  to  him,  to  bequeath  the 
greater  part  of  her  fortune  to  Agnes,  her 
adopted  niece.  But  he  did  not  do  this  without 
having  his  recompense  in  view.  He  was  struck 
by  the  budding  graces  of  the  little  girl ;  and 
trusting  that  she  would  be  no-  less  charming  as 
she  advanced  to  womanhood,  internally  resolved 
to  remunerate  himself  for  his  present  disinterest- 
eduetfy  by  making  the  young  heiress  at  some 
future  time  his  wife.  For  this  purpose  he  con- 
trived that  her  fortune  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  two  trustees,  himself^  and  aMr.  Hawkesu 
worthy  an  dderly  man  of  great  respectability) 
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but  whose  timidity  of  chiincter  put  him  ooid> 
fJetely  under  the  oootrol  of  Sackville.  He  also 
cODtrived  that  she  should  be  debarred  from 
itiaTTyiiig,  unda  pain  of  forfeiture,  befwe  the 
Bge  of  tventy-four,  without  the  amaent  of  her 
trustee*,  and  that  meanwhile  the  greater  port  of 
her  fortune,  instead  of  being  appn^riated  to 
supporting  the  extnvoganoe  of  her  fiuher, 
^ould  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  their  Hands. 
Such  were  his  plane  for  the  attaicmrat  of  an 
object  wluch,  having  once  determined  to  be  de- 
arable,  be  now,  with  that  Mem  mflexibility  of 
purpose  which  belonged  to  his  character,  steadily 
resolved  lo  carry.  Hitherto  he  had  been  alow 
and  cautious  in  his  operations,  and  had  endea< 
Toured  to  efect  his  object  in  attempUng  to 
awaken,  by  a  coarse  of  the  most  unobtruave 
and  delicate  attentions,  aome  sentiment  of  at- 
tachment in  the  bosom  of  his  young  ward.  In 
this,  he  now  found  that  he  had  utterly  failed, 
and  all  hopes  from  such  a  course  must  be  at 
OQce  abandoned.     She  was  even  attached  to 
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anotlier ;  to  one  vhom  her  pamito  would  ap*- 
piovey  who  returned  her  love,  who  might  even 
within  a  few  hours  declare  his  passion,  and  be 
accepted.  The  case  was  urgent  and  admitted 
of  no  delay. 

But  Sackville  did  not  despair.    He  knew  his 
resources,  and  was  confident  in  his   address. 
He  knew  that  the  blow  he  meditated,  to  be 
effectual,  mast  be  speedy ;  and,  before  he  closed 
his  eyes,  that  very  night,  he  had  devised  a  plan^ 
of  operations  which  were  to  be  carried  into  effect 
on  the  morrow.      Next  morning,    soon  after 
breakfast,  he  rode  over  to  Lacy  Park,  where  he 
passed  a  long  time  in  lively  conversation  with 
Sir  Yf  illiamji  and  that  fri^d,  whose  happiness  he 
was  then  plotting  to  destroy.    The  ostenrible 
object  ct  his  visit  was  to  show  to  Herbert  a 
letter  from  a  common  friend  of  theirs,  then 
abroad,  in  which  he  waa  mentioned*    His  real 
object  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  intended  to 
call  that  day  at  Dodswell ;  and,  if  he  did,  to 
return   with  bim,  and  to  contrive,  if  posnble. 
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that  he  should  have  no  opportunity  of  then 
making  his  proposal  either  to  Agnes  or  to  Mr. 
Mortem.  Happily  for  Sackville,  Herbert  -was 
found  to  have  no  such  intention ;  for  he  had  been 
schooled  into  forbearance  by  the  injunctions  of 
his  father,  and  vas  comforted  with  the  reflection 
that,  at  all  events,  he  should  again  meet  Agnes 
at  the  Westcourt  ball  on  the  following  Wed- 
nesday. 

Satisfied  on  this  pant,  Sackville  quitted  the 
Lacys  and  returned  to  Dodswdl  shortly  before 
dinner.  At  table  he  fVankly  detailed  his'prt>> 
ceedings,  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  Lacys, 
and  in  a  manner  rather  favourable  to  them,  and 
spoke  in  terms  of  high  regard  for  Herbert. 

"  I  like  him  very  much,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of 
perfect  ease  and  sincerity ;  "  and  I  think  Miss 
Hartley  is  very  fortunate  in  her  prospectV— if 
I  may  venture  to  say  such  a  thing — for  you 
know,"  he  added,  turning  with  a  smite '  to 
Agnes,  '*  in  cases  of  matrimony,  the  good  forttme 
is  always  presumed  to  be  on  our  side." 


Agnes  mechanically  assented,  scarcely  know- 
ing what  she  said :  for  this  startling  intelligence 
had  been  so  suddenly  and  indirectly  conveyed, 
that  instead  of  showing  any  strong  emotion,  she 
sat  rather  with  the  air  of  one  who  did  not  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  what  had  been  said« 
Sackville  did  not  wish  to  embarrass  her ;  and, 
therefore,  directing  his  conversation  to  Mr. 
Morton,  who  looked  even  more  affected  by  the 
intelligence  than  his  daughter,  he  asked  him 
whether  he  had  not  heard  before  that  Lacy  was 
to  be  married  to  M^s  Hartley.  Mr.  Morton 
replied  with  a  faint  and  unwilling  <<  yes,"  and 
striving  to  look  indifferent,  inquired  whether 
Sackville  believed  the  report. 

*'I  thipk  it  is  probable,"  said  he,  quietly: 
'^  they  seem  well  suited,  and  have  been  thrown 
a  good  deal  togeth^.  Lady  Lacy  first  led  me 
to  suspect  that  such  a  thing  was  in  view.  Lacy 
himself,  too,  looked  rather  conscious  when  I 
talked  to  him  once  about  Miss  Hartley.  In 
fhort,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  and  I  am  glad  to 
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think  it  «il)  be  bo.  You  know  Charles  Hartley 
married  the  nster.  There  is  something  oom- 
fbrtabie  in  a  double  alliance ;  and  tt  will  be  an 
excellent  match  for  her." 

"Will  it  be  as  well  foi  himP"  said  Mr. 
■Morton. 

"  Why,  yes — I  shotild  think  it  would.  She 
Has  tvo  great  requisites,  beauty  andfortuue; 
and  is  a  pleasant,  good  humoured  sort  of  girl. 
[  suppose  you  know  her?"  turning  to  Agnes. 

Agnes  could,  by  this  time,  reply  with  much 
apparent  calmness,  that  she  was  but  slighdy 
acquainted  with  Miss  Hartley ;  when  Sackville, 
■gain  turning  from  her,  |HX>ceeded,  in  the  same 
composed  tone,  to  talk  of  Lacy^s  expected  mar- 
riage. "  I  am  glad,"  said  he,  "  that  my  fiiend 
Lacy  has  done  trifling  with  ladies'  hearts.  He 
is  thou^t  to  be  un  peu  volage — I  won't  say 
quite  a  male  coquet— but  perhaps  a  little  too 
fond  of  being  only  too  agreeable.  I  could  name 
more  than  one  instance  where  he  has  raised 
false  expectations.    I  don't  su|^)oee  be  meant 
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to  do  SO ;  but,  however,  with  that  unfortunate 
captivation  of  manner,  an  engagement  is  the 
luckiest  thing  in  the  world  for  him ;  for,  other- 
wise, one  day  or  other,  he  will  find  himself 
called  to  account,  poor  fellow,  for  jilting  some 
love-lorn  young  lady  whom  he  would  fancy  be 
had  merely  been  treating  with  a  little  common 
civility /' 

No  immediate  reply  was  made  to  this  obser*- 
vation.  Agnes,  who  was  not  called  upon  tm 
speak,  remained  silent ;  and  Mr.  Morton  wished 
to  sppewr  too  much  occupied  in  cutung  up  a 
pne  to  thmk  or  talk  of  any  thing  else.  Lady 
Louisa,  who  was  not  usually  prompt  in  reply, 
was  now  the  first  to  speak. 

*'  I  don'^t  know,"  said  she,  *^  whether  I  know 
Miss  Hartley.    Agnes,  do  I  ?" 

Agnes  could  not  tell. 

*^  I  think  I  have  seen  her,*'  pursued  Lady 
Louisa.     **  Is  not  she  dark  ?^ 

«  No— fair,''  said  Sackville. 

"Fair?     Oh!    then  I   have  not  seen    her: 
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and  86  sN^  b  to -be  quarried  to  Mr.  Lacy. 
Well!  it  ife  a  i'efy  flice  match.  Was  not  this 
what  Charles  Eustace  was  talkitig  about  ?  No 
— ^it  was  Mr.  Dacie's  marriage.  Wafe  it  Mr. 
Ducie  or  Mr.  Lacy  that  you  pulled  out  '<rf  tlie 
water  oiice  ?"  ... 

Sackville  told  her.  .    o  . . 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Lacy,  was  it  ?  I  always  donfo^M 
the  names.  Well,  they  are  both  very  niee  young 
men.  Agnes^  shall  we  go  ?^'  and  the  laches  fose 
and  retired  to  the  drawing  room. 

There  Agnes  was  visited  by  many  an  anxious 
thought  which  the  preceding  conversaffon  had 
excited.  She  now  remembered  to  have  heard, 
two  months  ago,  some  intimauons  of  Laqy's 
engagement  to  Miss  Hartley,  to  which,  being 
then  unacquainted  with  Lacy,  she  paid  very 
little  attention.  She  also  remembered  to  have 
heard  imputations  of  fickleness  thrown  out  re- 
specting him,  which,  however  slight,  unpleasantly 
confirmed  the  representations  of  Sackville. 
Circumstances  all  at  once  appeared  in  a  light 
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in  which.,  hw  ffoviag  jittachmeat  had  not 
hhberto  permitted  her  to  view  them.  It  was, 
she  ooQfested,  but  too  poeable  that  she  bad  been 
coostruing  his  attentions  more  aerioiuly  tha" 
his  rest  Bentinents  would  warrant ;  and  she  now 
internally  reproached  herself  for  die  precipitate 
surrender  of  her  afiections.  A  delightful  vision 
which  she  bad  long  indulged,  was  dispelled  in 
on  instant ;  and,  though  there  was  still  much  in 
her  prospects  to  which  a  sanguine  mind  would 
ding  with  confidence,  yet  prudence  warned  her 
to  guard  bar  heart  against  the  admission  of 
hopes  wbiah  might  prove  to  be  fallacious. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  dining  roonij 
where  we  left  the  gentlemen  together.  Sack- 
ville,  when  the  ladies  bad  retired,  became 
absorbed  in  meditation.  His  manner  attracted 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Morton,  who  looked  at 
him  with  an  air  of  inquiry,  and  would  fain 
have  asked  the  subject  of  his  thoughts.  In 
truth,  Sackville  only  waited  for  such  a  question, 
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but  as  it  never  came,  he  was  at  length  oompeDed 
to  break  alence. 

^*  We  have  been  long  acquainted,"  said  he, 
speaking  with  apparent  effort,  *^  and  I  trust  you 
will  believe  that  it  must  be  painful  to  me  to 
make  any  communication  which  may  give  yon 
uneasiness."  He  stopped  for  a  moment.  Mr. 
Morton  made  no  answer,  and  Sackville  slowly 
proceeded.  **  I  have  much  to  tell  you  which  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  tell.  Perhaps  you  will 
say,  when  you  know  all,  that  I  hesitate  from 
tenderness  to  my  own  feelings ;  but,  in  truth, 
it  is  rather  from  respect  to  yours :  I  can  bear 
the  avowal,  or  I  should  not  undertake  to  make 
it.  Excuse  this  weakness.  When  I  come  to 
the  point,  I  am  as  irresolute  as  a  child.*^ 

He  paused,'  and  drew  his  hand  across  his 
forehead,  while  Mr.  Morton  regarded  him  with 
breathless  attention. 

<<  It  shall  be  told,*^  said  Sackville,  with  a 
sudden  effort.     ^^  Mr.  Morton,  I  am  a  distressed 


man. 
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A  short  nlence  followed  this  confesnon.  Mr. 
Morton  looked  at  him  in  mute  astonishment, 
and  seemed  too  much  surprised  to  give  utter- 
Mice  to  any  thing  beyond  a  half  articulate  excla- 
mation of  doubt. 

*•  Yes,""  pursued  Sackville,  with  a  sigh  ;  *'  it 
is  too  true.  You  wonder,  sad  with  reason, 
how  I  cao  have  brought  mysdf  into  such  a 
situation.  I  am  not  an  extravagant  man,  and 
I  flatbed  ntygelf,  till  lately,  not  an  imprudent 
one.  But  my  fortune  is  not  large,  and  T  have 
dimini^ed  it,  partly  by  unBuccessful  specu. 
latkms ;  partly — no  matter  how.  The  loi^  and 
the  short  is,  that  I  am  in  debt.  AUen  is  my  chief 
credit^v ;  he  presses  for  immediate  payment ; 
I  have  not  the  means  of  satisfying  him ;  and, 
in  truth,  I  know  not  what  to  do." 

Mr.  Morton  looked  grieved  and  perplexed, 
and  could  only  express  his  dismay  and  wonder 
>D  broken  sentences ;  then,  lamented  that  it  was 
out  of  bis  power  to  assist  him ;  and  at  last,  re- 
marked, by  way  of  consolation,  that,  as  Sackville 
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was  in  parikmenty  bis  persbn^  at  all  events/  was 
•afe. 

**  True,"  replied  Sackville  ;  ^  hut  that  is  a 
scanty  source  of  comfort.  I  may,  k  is  true, 
escape  a  gaol;  but  can  I  escape  the  coolnes^ 
the  scorn,  with  which  the  world  ioviariaibly  view 
a  ruined  man  ?  Can  I  hold  up  my  head  ag^ 
in  the  presence  of  those  whom  I  used  to 'regard 
as  no  more  than  my  equals  ?  No— no^ — I  never 
could ;  I  should  lose  my  station ;  I  should  be 
shunned,  scouted,  and  by  those  who  us^  to 
court  my  acquaintance.  Oh !  it  is  a  dl^eaidf dl 
situation,  and  must  be  concealed  at  all  costs." 

*^  True — loo  true,"  replied  Mr.  Morton^  with 
a  sigh  ;  ^^and  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Sackville^ 
that  I  feel  for  you  deejay ;  I  am  a&aid  it  wSl 
be  idle  for  me  to  pretend  to  assist  you ;  but,  if  I 
might  take  the  liberty  of  old  friendship,  and 
ask  to  be  made,  in  some  degree,  your  confidant; 
if  I  might  know  how  you  are  involved  ;  excuse 
me  if  I  take  a  liberty." 

^*  I  thank  you   a  thousand   times,"  replied 
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SackviUe.  "  You  hwfe  taken  a  Iswl  off  niy 
miiul ;  I  did  not  know  whether  I  might  date  to 
be  explicit ;  but  now  I  will  tell  you  all ;  I  shall 
hurt  you  by  what  I  aay  ;  but  I  truBt  you  will 
forgive  it.  May  I  go  on  ?"  said  be,  and  £.\vA 
his  peoetrating  eyes  oa  those  of  Mr.  Morton  ; 
who,  turning  pale  with  apfHrehension,  replied  in 
a  tranbling  voice,  "  You  nuiy." 

"  Then,.  Mr.  Morton,"  resumed  Sackvilic, 
sinking  bis  vnce  to  an  impressive  whisper,  "  it 
becomes  my  painful  duty  to  tell  you,  that  I  am 
fully  acquainted  with  your  embarrasii meats.'' 

Mr,  Morton  started,  turned  alternately  red 
and  pale,  and  could  cmly  re-echo  the  words  tif 
SackviUe,  as  if  endeavouring  to  question  ihcir 
correctness. 

"  Yes,"  pursued  Sackville ;  "  I  know  that 
you  are  distressed  as  well  as  I ;  do  not  he  angry 
with  me  for  saying  sa  This  is  no  needless 
communication.  Be  assured  that  I  shaulil 
never  have  uttered  what  must  be  so  galling  Ui 
the  feelings  uf  both  of  us,  if  the  case  were  ii"t 
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urgent  Why  I  do  it,  remattu  to  be  told — and 
it  is  the  hardest  task  of  all.  I  am  fully  io- 
fonned  of  the  extent  and  Dature  of  many  of 
your  debts — and  that,  within  the  last  year,  you 
have  been  twice  on  the  brink  of  arrest  Yes, 
Mr.  Mmton,  it  is  true;  you  have  twice  been 
nearer  an  arrest  than  you  imagine;  but  that 
blow,  thank  God !  has  been  warded  off.  A 
friend  stepped  in,  treated  with  your  creditors, 
induced  a  few  of  them  to  be  patient,  and 
bought  up  your  dehta  to  a  large  amount,  from 
those  who  were  most  urgent  in  thar  demands. 
He  did  this,  as  he  then  thought,  with  tolerable 
ease  and  safety  to  himself ;  with  some  sacrifice,  it 
is  true,  but  not  more  than  he  was  willing  to  make 
jbr  the  sake  of  an  old  and  valued  friend.  Since 
that  time,  ciicumstanoes  have  been  changed  ; 
he  has  become  involved  himself,  and  the  terrible 
>ltemative  of  his  own  ruin,  or  of  a  cruel  ex- 
posure of  your  embarrassments,  now  stares  him 
in  the  face.      But  he  had   rather  the  former 
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ibould  happen  than  that  misf(»iiine  shoulil  &U 
(HI  you  and  your  excellent  family." 

"  I  see  it  allg"  exclaimed  Mr.  Morton,  with 
emotion.  "You ore  the  man — and  may  God 
reward  you — T  cannot  thank  you  as  I  ought>^ 

'*  Your  thanks,  my  dear  Sir,  are  more  than 
sufficient,"  replied  Sackville,  grasping  his  hand. 
"  But  it  is  painful  to  dwell  on  these  things ;  I 
will  come  quickly  to  par^ulara,  and  dismiss 
the  subject  as  soon  as  I  can.  Here,"  produdng 
a  paper,  "  is  a  list  of  the  bond  debts  in  which  I 
am  now  your  creditor." 

Mr.  Morton  received  it  in  silence,  and  bis 
countenance  fdl  as  he  perused  it.  "  I  am  lost, 
I  am  lost,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  de- 
iponding  helplessness.  "  That  I  should  be 
reduced  to  such  a  state  t  You  say  you  ate 
mined  unless  I  repay  you  ?" 

"  Too  certainly,"  replied  Sackville,  moum- 
fuJIy. 

"  And  that  must  never  be  allowed.  Yet,  as 
for  paying,  I  could  not  command  the  hundredth 
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part  of  the  sum  I  owe  you ;  and  tl^eo,  bs  for 
exposure,  I  do  not  fear  it  on  my  owa  acoount 
— hut  my  family  1  Good  Grod!  to  di^race  my 
family !  Sackville,  you  are  not  a  father — ^you 
cannot  telt  what  I  suffer." 

He  buried  his  face  in  his  hands ;  and  several 
seconds  were  passed  in  silence,  when  suddenly 
starting  up,  he  exclaimed.  "  For  the  love  of 
Heaven,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  >" 

Sackville  looked  down,  and  bis  counteoanoe 
assumed  an  air  of  a^tation.  Something  seemed 
to  ruffle  bis  composure  in  an  unusual  degree, 
and  a  secret  was  evidently  struggling  in  bis 
boeom,  which  he  almost  wanted  the  power  to 
disclose. 

"  This  is  terrible,"  said  be,  aloud,  but  as  if 
unconscious  of  being  heard ;  "  it  is  not  the  time, 
but  I  am  compelled !"  Then  turning  to  Mr. 
Morton,  "  You  cannot  concave  the  piUn  with 
which  I  now  speak  to  you.  I  have  to  express 
feelings  which  I  have  long  intended  to  dedare. 
I  wish  I  had  done  so  soiwer,   for  I  should  then 
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have  been  spared  the  pain  of  avowing  them 
at  so  unseasonable  a  time.  I  feel  that  it  is 
profanation  to  utter  them  now,  but  necessity 
compels." 

He  paused,  and  Mr.  Morton  looked  anxiously 
in  his  face,  but  made  no  observation.  Sackville 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  in  a  subdued 
tone  proceeded.  "  t  am  going  to  t^  you, 
what  you  have  probably  long  suspected.  Nobody 
who  has  had  the  odvantlige  of  the  intimate 
acquaintance  intb  yoar  daughter  Agaes  which 
I  have  enjoyed,  could  fiul  to  have  been  struck 
with  her  many  delightful  qualities ;  and  having 
observed  them,  could  feel  other  than  attach- 
ment To  become  her  husband  has  long  been 
the  fondest  object  of  my  ambition;  and! 
feel  it  to  be  no  slight  additional  recommendation, 
that  in  bcTDg  united  to  so  much  excellence,  I 
should  be  binding  myself  still  closer  to  e  family, 
for  all  of  whom  I  entertain  so  smcere  a  regard." 
■  Mr.  Morton  looked  surprised,  and  embar- 
rassed, nor  did  bis  looks  belie  his  feelings,  for 
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this  declaration  was  quite  unexpected,  and  very 
UDwelcome,  Being  assured  by  Lacy's  masDer 
that  he  felt  a  stnHig  admiratioD  for  Agnes,  be 
had  begun  to  calculate  upon  the  possilnlity 
Mid  desirableness  of  an  alliance  in  that  quarter ; 
and  Seeing  that  Lacy's  attentions  vet«  received 
with  pleasure  by  his  daughter,  he  feared  tbdt 
abe  would  not  be  easily  brought  to  admit  the 
addresses  of  any  other  person.  These  cuio- 
deratioDs  caused  him  to  ponder,  and  to  receive 
Sackville's  avowal  with  apparent  coldness. 

"I  am  very  sensible,"  said  he  at  length,  with 
a  feeble^  hesitating  voice,  "  of  the  honour  you 
du  my  daughter.  It  must  be  gratifying  to  a 
father  to  think,  that  her  merits  should  be  so 
favourably  estimated  by  one  of  your  excellent 
judgment  She  has  been  a  treasure  to  me,  and 
wilt  be  doubly  so  to  the  man  who  is  so  fivtunate 
as  to  win  her  affections.  If  you  are  that 
person,  I  nncerely  congratulate  you." 

"  And  I  recave  your  congratulations  most 
gratefully,"    replied    Sackville.     "  I  feel  pa> 
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fcetlj  Uiuted  of  the  state  of  her  afi^ctfons,  and 
upon  that  aaauraDce,  I  now  api^y  for  your 
Do  not,  if  you  respect  my  feeliogs, 
)  aoy  further  doubt  upon  a  tubject  fio 
;  to  me,  and  on  which  I,  the  perun 
moat  coacemed,  am  perfectly  saUfified." 

Mr.  Mcoton  checked  a  Bigh,  and  sat  Taioly 
Utouring  to  frame  an  answer  which  should 
cniTey  a  grateful  sense  of  Sackville's  kJndn^s, 
without  committing  himself  by  a  pontJve  acoep- 
tauce  of  his  proposal.  Before  he  could  give  it 
utterance,  SackTiUe  had  proceeded. 

*'  I  see  that  you  are  surprised  at  the  timt- 
and  manner  of  my  application,  and  I  do  noi 
wonder  at  it.  It  is  most  unseasonable  and 
abrupt,  and  requires  some  expiation.  It 
hurts  me  very  much  to  leem  so  deficient  in 
delicacy  and  respect ;  but  you  will  pity  me 
when  you  know  all,  and  I  hope  forgive  me. 
Mr.  MorttH),  a  report  has  gone  abroad,  I  know 
not  how,  that  I  am  engaged  to  Miss  Mtvton. 
My  chief  creditor,  I  will  name  him,  AUen,  has 
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taxed  me  with  it.  I  denied  the  engagement. 
He  then  persisted  that  I  had  at  least  au  intention 
af  offering  myself.  I  could  not  deny  it,  and 
would  return  him  no  answer.  A  week  ago,  he 
sent  me  this  letter,  'pressing  for  a  settlement  of 
our  accounts,  and  alluding  very  broadly  to  my 
eventual  ability  to  satisfy  all  his  demands  in 
case  of  a  certain  event.  I  took  an  opportunity 
of  calling  to  remonstrate  with  him  this  morn- 
ing, and  to  pray  for  further  time.  I  found  him 
inflexible,  but  upon  one  condition.  You  do  not 
know  how  it  hurts  me  to  mention  it— to  mix  her 
name  with  this  rascal's  dirty  traiBckings.  fiut  I 
if  am  the  slave  of  circumstances,  and  must  not  give 

way  to  refinement.  To  be  brief,  he  promfses  to 
let  my  debt  stand  over  for  two  years  more,  on 
condition  of  my  producing  a  written  paper 
signed  by  you,  acknowledging  me  as  your 
future  son-in-law.  He  will  then  suspend  his 
claims  upon  me,  and  I  shall  not  be  driven  by 
necessity  to  subject  you  to  inconvenience. 
These,  my  dear  Sir,  are  the  humiliating  drcum- 
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Stances,  under  vhich,  I  appear  before  you  as 
the  Quitopof  your  daughter,  and  beg  for  a  privi- 
le^,  which  I  should  consider  cheap  at  any 
price,  but  that  of  h(xu>ur.  My  feelings  towards 
her,  aie  only  those  of  the  purest  and  most  disin- 
terested attachment ;  and  it  is  galling  to  me  to 
have  them  first  declared  to  you  in  a  way  that 
may  subject  them  to  suspicion.  I  have,  however, 
one  consolation  beyond  my  hopes.  I  shall  be 
enabled,  if  you  accept  my  prayer,  to  relieve  you 
from  serious  dii&culties  ;  and,  believe  me,  this 
will  be  a  ciroumstMice  which  I  shall  remember 
with  satisliEUStion  to  the  latest  moments  of  my 
life." 

It  was  with  mingled  emotions  of  gratitude 
and  fear,  that  Mr.  Morton  listened  to  this 
appeal.  He  was  unwilling  to  urge  what  might 
entail  the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter's  happiness ; 
he  was  grateful  to  Sackville ;  he  saw  the  strength 
of  his  claims ;  and-  he  read  a  something  in  his 
eye,  which  told  him  how  dreadful  might  be 
the  consequences,  if,    by  a  refusal,  he  should 
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convert  that  friend  into  an  enemy ;  and  how 
easily  might  he  be  preciiutated,  through  bis 
neaiw,  from  that  station,  the  loss  of  which  he 
felt  as  if  he  could  scarcely  survive.  He 
therefore  turned  to  Sackville  with  an  acquie»- 
cent  smile ;  told  him  ^ot  he  was  happy  in  the 
pra^iect  of  thek  nearer  retationdiip,  and  graqied 
the  hand  that  was  ptxnnptly  extended,  in  raofi- 
cation  of  their  cobtract.  This  done,  Sackville, 
without  allowing  him  to  recede,  but  instantly 
assuming  the  affur  to  be  settled,  poured  forth 
his  thanks  and  professions,  vowing  eternal  love 
to  Agnes,  and  the  most  unbounded  regard  and 
deference  towards  his  chosen  father. 

"  .And  now,  my  dear  Sir,"  said  he,  still  pur- 
suing the  same  studied  air  of  respect, "  after 
you  have  kindly  conceded  so  much  to  my 
wishes,  I  am  emboldened  to  make  another 
request  I  have  sud  nothing  to  your  daughter 
upon  this  subject ;  I  wish  the  Gift  intimaUon  of 
my  intentions  to  come  from  you.  May  I  beg 
that  you    will  take    an  early  opportunity  <tf 
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speaking  to  her  ?  Excuse  my  pressing  for  dn 
early  oommunication.  Loyers^  you  know,  are 
proverbially  impatient  See  her  and  prepare 
her.  I  know  that  I  shall  find  in  you  an  able 
advocate,  and  that,  whatever  points  appear  in 
my  favour,  will  be  set  before  her  in  a  convinc- 
ing light  A  young  mind  like  her's,  however 
well  disposed  towards  the  suitor,  is  apt  to  look 
at  first  with  some  alarm  to  the  prospect  of  ma- 
trimony :  but  I  rely  upon  your  skill  and  judg- 
ment Pray  put  me  soon  out  of  suspense. 
I  am  impatient  to  receive  her  answer.  Much 
will  depend  upon  it/' 

These  few  last  words  were  uttered  with  a 
peculiar  inflexion  of  tone,  which  distinctly 
painted  to  Mr.  Morton  the  terrible  alternative 
which  might  attend  the  failure  of  his  errand. 
They  precluded  all  refusal,  and  Mr.  Morton, 
though  little  confident  of  his  daughter's  favour- 
able reception  of  the  proposal,  summoning  into 
his  countenance  a  feeble  efibrt  at  cheerful  ac- 
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quiescence,  without  one  audible   murmur  com- 
plied with  all  that  Sackville  asked. 

Here  this  important  conference  ended,  and 
the  gentlemen  adjourned,  to  join  the  ladies  in 
the  saloon* 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Poree  cannot  be  tb*  sebool  of  love. 

Sia  Philip  Sidhkt. 

Mftrringe  ii  n  matter  of  more  wortb 
Tban  to  be  dealt  lo  by  attorneyship. 

Henry  VI.    PaH  /. 


On  the  following  morning,  Agnes,  by  her 
father's  desire,  repaired  to  his  private  sitting- 
room.  He  looked  pale  and  dejected,  for  he 
knew  that  his  fate  depended  on  his  daughter's 
compliance,  which  would  not  be  obtained  with- 
out  a  struggle,  and  the  probable  sacrifice  of  her 
happiness.  He  endeavoured  to  gain  time  and 
courage  by  speaking  first  on  irrelevant  subjects, 
and  brought  round  the  conversation  as  naturally 
as  he  could  to  Sackville. 

"  How  fortunate  we  are,**  said  he,  "in  having 
so  able  and  intelligent  a  friend;  so  kind  and 
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attoitive  to  your  intereata — to  tlie  interesb^. 
indeed,  of  all  of  ua — but  of  you  in  particular."  - 

Agnes  partly  acquiesced. 

*'  And  then,^'  pursued  Mr.  Morton,  "  he  is 
so  superior,  bo  well  informed,  so  sendble,  and 
of  such  agreeable  tnanners,  and  so  much  quick. 
nets  and  address." 

**  And  presence  of  mind,"  said  Agnes,  wbp 
was  tlunking  at  that  moment  of  his  great  claims 
upon  her  grautude  for  having  saved  the  life  of 
Lacy. 

"  Yes,  my  love,"  continued  her  father  ;  **  he 
u  a  very  excetloit  person,  and  the  woman  whom 
he  distinguishes  may  be  justly  proud  of  His 
attachment" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Agnes,  "  for  he  does 
not  strike  me  as  being  one  who  would  easily 
become  attached  to  any  woman." 

"  Right — quite  right — ^just  as  I  think  of  him. 
His  afliections  would  never  be  given  ii^  opposi- 
tion to  his  better  judgment ;  and,  therefore^  the 
woman  by  whom  be    is  won,    may  caaadtx 
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handf  as  receiving  a  yery  high  aad  rinoere 
oompliment.'* 

^  Certainly— a  high  oompliment— ^aiidy  of 
ooune,  the  most  sincere  that  he  could  pay/' 
'  *^  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so^"  replied  Mr. 
MortcHi,  gaining  courage  from  her  words, 
^  because  I  know  the  person  to  whom  he  does 
pay  this  nocerest  of  all  compliments ;  and  I  am 
happy  to  think  that  my  dear  daughter  should 
be  her  of  whom  he  has  so  high  and  so  just  an 
opinion.  To  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense, 
Hty  love,  Sackville  has  declared  his  attachment 
to  you.  He  says,  that  he  has  long  admired  and 
Joved  you,  and  that  his  happiness  depends  en- 
tirely upon  your  acceptance  of  him.*^ 

The  countenance  of  Agnes  fell,  and  she 
turned  extremely  pale.  The  tidings  were  very 
unacceptable;  and  she  saw  at  once,  that  be  her 
answer  what  it  might,  it  could  not  fail  to  be 
attended  with  unpleasant  consequences.  She 
must  either  resign  Lacy,  or  alienate  a  valuable 
friend.    But  she  felt  no  difficulty  in  forming  her 
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determination ;  and  as  there  was  no  doubt  in 
the  case,  she  was  enabled  to  reply  with  tolerable 
firmness. 

*^  I  cannot  contradict  what  I  have  said/'  she 
replied:  ^^  I  think  any  one  may  be  proud  of  the 
attachment  of  Mr.  Sackville ;  and  I  am  sensible 
of  the  honour  which  he  has  done  me.  It  is 
much  greater  than  I  am  conscious  of  deserving, 
and  I  cannot  help  wishing,  that  his  attachment 
had  been  bestowed  where  it  could  have  been  re- 
turned, for  it  can  never  be  returned  by  me.  I  can 
admire  Mr.  Sackville's  abilities — I  can  acknow- 
ledge his  powers  of  pleasing — I  can  regard  him 
as  a  valuable  friend,  but  I  cannot  feel  for  him 
any  affection.  I  may  be  wrong  in  being  so 
insensible  to  such  great  merits,  but  these  are  my 
real  sentiments,  and  I  would  not  deceive  you  by 
saying  otherwise.'' 

**  Take  care,  Agnes,"   replied    her  father, 

'  lest,  in  the  meanwhile,  you  deceive  yourself. 

Do  not  let  any  youthful  timidity  cause  you  to 
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i^turn  a  hasty  refusal,  o{  whieh  you  may  after- 
ivards  repent.    You  speak  very  modestly,  aad 

I  think  too  modestly  of  the  honour  he  does  you, 
and  of  your  own  unworthiness.  Do  not  be  led 
away  by  this  feeling ;  it  is  an  amkble  one— *  but 
it  may  be  earned  to  excess.  You  spoke  of 
Sackville^s  great  superiority,  as  if  it  were  a  bar 
to  your  attachment.  I  am  aware  that  a  feeling 
of  ease  and  equality  is,  in  some  degree,  necessary 
to  love ;  but  here,  I  think,  you  judge  hastily. 
Increased  intimacy,  and  a  change  in  your  rela- 
tive situations,  will  correct  that  sentiment  of 
deference  which  he  now  seems  to  inspire.  Be* 
sides,  owing  to  the  charge  which  your  aunt 
committed  to  him,  you  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  him  as  a  sort  of  second  father — ^but 
you  must  get  rid  of  that  impression.  Sackville 
is  still  a  young  man — young  not  only  in  years, 
but  in  appearance  and  in  habits — ^good-looking, 
and  full  of  vivacity.  As  for  any  attachment 
•which  you  can  have  formed  elsewhere/'  pursued 
Mr.  Morton,  speaking  with  greater  difficulty,  for 
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he  was  npt  hypocrite  enough  to  utter  with  con* 
fidenoe  whi^t  he  believed  to  be  fake,  **  on  that 
point  I  feel  perfectly  easy.  You  have  never 
received  any  declaration  of  attachment,  except 
from  Lord  Midhurst,  if  I  mistake  not — haivt 
you  ?*'  said  he»  looking  inquiringly  at  hh 
daughter. 

Agnes  faintly  answered  **  Na^' 

**  So  I  thought;  and  I  have  too  much  oon^ 
fidence  in  your  sense  and  steadiness  of  principle^ 
to  believe  that  you  would  hastily  resign  your 
affections  to  any  one,  especially  if  he  had  never 
explicitly  declared  himself;  and  I  am  sure^  my 
dear  daughter,  you  are  not  one  of  those  weak 
girls  who  are  apt  to  construe  little  foolish  at- 
tentions into  more  than  was  ever  meant  by 
them."" 

Agnes  sighed.  She  felt  that  she  was  in  no 
slight  danger  of  falling  into  the  enor  which  her 
father  denounced;  and  that  if  Lacy  were, 
indeed,  the  fickle  person  that  he  was  represented 
to  be,  his  attentions  might  have  had  very  little 
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seriotu  meaning.  But,  if  such  were  the  casey 
bow  could  she  avow  what  she  had  begun  to  feel 
for  him  ?  To  a  female  mind  of  delicacy,  even 
under  circumstances  of  encouragement,  it  must 
hfi  difficult  and  embarrassing  to  acknowledge  an 
attachment  which  is  even  avowedly  returned. 
But  to  confess  a  passion  unsupported  by  any 
proof  that  the  attentions  of  the  lover  wero  other- 
wise than  frivolous;  to  do  this,  after  hearing 
such  conduct  denounced  as  improper  by  the 
voice  of  a  parent,  was  more  than  Agnes  had 
courage  to  undertake.  Had  she  so  dared,  great 
as  was  the  emergency,  she  might  have  been 
reasonably  accused  of  having  been  wanting  in 
self-respect,  and  in  that  sensitive  and  retiring 
modesty  which  is  ever  woman's  brightest  orna- 
ment. 

<*  I  am  sorry y"  said  Agnes,  looking  up  timid- 
ly in  her  father's  face,  ^<  I  am  sorry  to  find, 
that  in  refusing  Mr.  Sackville  I  must  oppose 
your  wishes.  But  I  trust — ^if  I  may  judge  from 
your  uniform  kindness — I  trust  you  have  too 
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great  a  regard  for  my  happiness  to  wish  to  urge 
me  to  sacrifice  it — and  indeed — indeed  I  should 
sacrifice  it  entirely,  if  I  were  to  do  what  you 
require  of  me.  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  be  united 
for  life  to  one  for  whom  one  can  feel  no  love — 
it  would  be  misery  without  hope.  I  know  no 
punishment  more  cruel  than  the  lingering  wretch- 
edness of  such  a  situation.  I  know  you  love 
your  children — you  have  often  said  so,  and  your 
kindness  has  shown  it — ^and  if  so,  I  am  sure, 
my  dear  father,  that  you  can  never  wish  to  force 
me  into  a  marriage  which  can  end  only  in  un- 
happiness.^' 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  Agnes,  I  can  never 
uish  to  do  that.  But  why  must  this  marriage 
end  in  unhappiness  ?  Is  there  any  so  great  a 
hardship  in  accepting  one,  whom  you  confess 
to  have  many  superior  qualities ;  whom  you 
have  known  so  long  and  so  well;  and  whose 
affection  for  you,  no  person  can  doubt  ?^'  Agnes 
answered  only  with  a  look  of  supplication. 
"There  are  other  reasons,"  pursued  Mr.  Mor- 
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:ton,  *^ reasons  still  more  weighty » which  I  have 
.not  yet  told  you.    You  do  not  know  half  the 
jmeritSy  half  the  claims  of  the  man  you  are  re- 
fusing.   He  has  placed  your  father  under  obli- 
.gations  which    I    can   never  repay  —  he  has 
behaved  in  the  most  noble  and  generous  man- 
ner.   Not  only  I,  but  all  of  you»  owe  him  at 
this  moment  that  which,  if  known  to  you,  would 
make  you  fall  at  his  feet  in  gratitude.     Surely 
you  cannot  jiow  refuse  him  P^^ 

Agnes,  who  had  sat  during  this  communica- 
tion with  her  head  resting  pensively  on  her 
hand,  looked  up  once  more  in  her  father's  face. 
^*I  am  indeed  grateful  to  Mr.  Sackviile,'*'  said 
she,  **  and  wish  I  might  be  allowed  to  show 
that  gratitude  in  some  other  better  way.  It 
would  be  a  poor  return  for  his  kindnesses,  (what 
they  are  I  do  not  know,  but  you  tell  me  they 
are  great,)  to  give  him  a  hand  without  the  heart 
that  should  accompany  it — ^how  could  1  reward 
him  so  f  How  could  I  adequately  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  wife,  if  I  could  not  return  his  affec- 
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lion  F  Ob,  my  dav  father^  do  not  urge  toe  to 
that  which  would  produce  the  tsaaary  of  both. 
If  yoa  have  any  lore  for  me,  you  will  nenr 
permt  in  bo  cruel  a  request" 

Mr.  Morton  started  from  his  chair,  and 
talked  hastily  across  the  room.  **  God  help 
me!"  he  murmured,  in  broken  accents.  "To 
what  am  I  reduced ! — but  the  blow  must  &11 — 
I  hod  better  come  to  the  point  at  once. 
Agnes,  my  desr  child,"  said  he,  returning  to 
ha,  and  taking  her  hand  between  his  own.  "  I 
do  love  you  as  tenderly  as  a  father  ever  did — 
You  do  not  know  what  I  suffer — but  I  cannot 
retract — I  must  urge  you,  harsh  as  it  may 
seem.  It  is  for  your  sake,  for  all  our  sakes,  that 
I  do  it — ^Agnes,  SackvUle,  mutt  be  accepted 
Refuse  him,  and  I  am  a  lost  man.  Good  God ! 
you  are  ill  1  I  have  been  too  abrupt;  but  I  will 
»ay  no  more." 

"  No,  no,  I  am  better :  tell  me  all,"  and  the 
flu»h  of  agitation  gave  once  more  a  faint 
hue  to  her  cheek,  which  but  an  instant  before 
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hlul  been  pale  as  death.  Mr.  Morton's  a^ta^ 
turn  was  scarcely  less.  ^  THo/^  he  exclaimed ;  *<  1 
cannot  tdl  you :  but  there  is  a  necessity,  a  ter- 
rible necessity  for  your  compliance.  Agnes,  it  is 
in  your  power  to  ruin  or  to  save  your  father.^ 

^  Oh,  tell  me  how.    If  it  is  a  debt  within  the 
reach  of  my  fortune  -^— " 

<^  My  dear  child,"  interrupted  Mr.   Morton, 
oolouring  with  shame  and  agitation,  **it  is  use- 
less to  talk  to  me  of  pecuniary  assistance.     Sup- 
posing, for  argument's  sake,  that  my  distress 
were  of  that  nature,  still  you  must  remember 
that  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  retieve  it.    Your 
fortune  is  under  the  controul  of  your  trustees, 
and  however  willing  Sackville  may  be  to  assist 
me,  yet  I  have  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Hawks- 
worth  is   on   that    point    impracticable.     No, 
Agnes,  hear  me  assure  you,  which  I  do  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  that   there  remains  no 
means  of  seciuing  your  family  from  their  pre- 
sent dreadful  situation,  but  by  your  acceptance 
of  Sackyille*s  oflfer.     Why  should  you  show 
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this  great  repugnance  ?  Surely  be  has  qualU 
ties  which  point  him  out  as  a  valuid>le  guide 
through  life ;  and  your  lot  with  him  would  cer- 
tainly be  respectable,  and  I  trust  a  happy  one.*^ 

Agnes  mournfully  shook  her  head. 

'*  Nay,  my  dear  daughter,^'  said  her  father, 
**  let  me  have  the  comfort  of  hoping  so.  We  are 
in  difficulties,  and  must  make  the  best  of  them. 
Would  to  God  I  could  have  left  you  to  your 
own  free  choice.  But  it  cannot  be.  Your  lot 
may  seem  a  hard  one,  but  it  will  be  far  better 
than  mine.  You  will  have  the  consolation,  and 
it  must  be  truly  great  to  a  disposition  like  yours, 
to  know  that  you  have  saved  your  parents  from 
shame  and  sorrow."" 

*^  Shame  !*'  exclaimed  Agnes. 

**  Ay,  child,  misfortune  is  shame  in  the  eye 
of  society — and  that  I,  who  have  held  my  head 
so  high— that  I,  should^-oh,  it  would  drive  me 
mad.  Agnes !  Agnes !  if  you  haveever  felt  com- 
passion, save  me  from  that  which  would  be 
worse  than  death.     I  entreat,  I  implore  you — 
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yes  even  on  my  knees  \**   and  he  fell  at  her  feet 
and  grasped  her  cold  trembling  hands,  i^ith  all 
the  energy  of  despair.    ^^  Look  at  me,  my  child, 
ay,  look  at  me,  and'4h^  judge  of  what  I  feel. 
Think,  that  by  one  single  word,  you  can  raise 
me  from  this  abyss  of  misery.     Think,  that  not 
I  alone,  but  all  of  us  are  to  be  doomed  or  saved, 
by  your  decision — ^that  unless  you  relent,  the 
mother  that  bore  you,  may  be  forced  to  lan- 
guish out  the  renuunder  of  her  days  in  obscurity 
and  sorrow,  and  that  you  will  see  a  father,  who 
has  ever  loved  you  as  his  life,  made  for  your 
sake,  a  by-word,  and  driven  from  the  dwelling 
of  his  parents,  houseless,  and  pennyless,  into  a 
wide  unfeeling  world/'  » 

Agnes  almost  fainting  with  agitation,  was 
overcome  by  an  appeal  made  with  snch  earnests 
ness,  and  so  calculated  to  wring  almost  to  agony, 
her  naturally  acute  and  tender  feelings.  Be- 
wildered with  the  shock  of  her  novel  situation, 
and  half  insensible  with  grief,  she  bowed  her 
head  towards  her  father,  who  was  still  kneeling 
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by  her  Adcf  and  in  a  feeble  rtnce  uttered  tbe^ 
words,  **  I  will  consent/'    He  made  no  reply^ 
but  clasped  her  in  gratitude  to  his  bosom.    Her ; 
tears  until  this  moment,  had  been  repressed  bj, 
the  workings  of  astonishment  and  terror.    But : 
a  tenderer  emotion  now  gave  them  vent,  and 
she  wept  upon  her  father's  shoulder.     Terrible 
and  afflicting  as  was  the  decision  she  had  made, 
she  felt  relieved  by  having  made  it,  and  even 
experienced  a  temporary  glow  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction,   from  the  reflection,  that  by  this 
sacrifice  of  her  own  happiness,  she  had  soothed 
the  sufierings  of  an  imploring  parent 

Neither  spoke  for  some  time,  for  tears  had  also 
choked  hi8  utterance.  When  at  length  they 
did  speak,  it  was  at  first  in  indistinct  and  broken 
sentences,  expressive  of  his  gratitude,  and  her 
resignation.  They  soon  grew  calmer,  and 
could  talk  in  a  composed  and  steady  tone,  of 
those  arrangements  which  bad  so  severely  agi- 
tated them  ;  and  Agnes,  with  a  firmness  at 
which  she  was  herself  surprised,  could  again 
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eKpresB  her  mlHngness  to  accept  the  proposals 
of  Sackville.  She  only  entreated  that  time 
might  be  allowed  her,  that  their  union  might 
be  deferred,  if  posuble,  for  a  year,  and  that  her 
fiuber  would  make  with  Sackville,  on  that 
pomt,  as  favourable  terms  as  he  could. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Oh,  hard  it  is  that  fondneat  to  tattain, 
And  fltniggle  not  to  feel  averse  la  vain  ; 
But  harder  still  the  heart's  recoil  to  boar. 
And  hide  fh>m  one,  perhaps  another  there. 

BraoN. 


Mb.  Morton,  after  taking  a  grateful  and 
affectionate  leave  of  his  daughter,  and  promising 
to  strive  in  every  thing  to  consult  her  happiness, 
and  urge  a  delay  as  strongly  as  he  durst,  went 
to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  Sackville. 
Without  preface  or  circumlocuti6n,  he  entered 
at  once  into  the  subject,  and  told  his  errand  in 
few  words. 

<*  She  consents,"  smd  he,  ^'  but  upon  condi- 
tions.'^ 

Sackville  took  no  notice  of  the  latter  words, 
but  grasping  his  hand,  expressed,  in  warm  and 
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well-chosen  terms,  the  happiness  which  he  re- 
ceived from  such  an  answer.  Mr.  Morton, 
encouraged  hy  his  manner,  and  stimulated  by 
the  feelings  of  a  father,  eager  to  secure,  in  some 
degree,  the  happiness  of  a  daughter  who  had 
sacrificed  so  much  for  his  sake,  again  repeated, 
in  a  firm  tone,  that  his  daughter's  acquiescence 
was  merely  conditional.  Sackville  bowed  with 
a  smile  of  conscious  security,  and  stood  silently 
expecting  the  communication  of  the  stipulated 
conditions. 

Mr.  Morton  then  told  them,  and  Sackville 
was  relieved,  by  hearing  that  they  contained 
only  a  request  for  postponement,  from  which, 
as  decay  of  affection  was  no  consideration  with 
him,  he  apprehended  little  danger.  He  even 
thought  that  time  might  have  a  beneficial  effect, 
and  that  Agnes  might  become  less  averse  to  the 
marriage,  and  might  view  it  at  length  as  a  thing 
of  course,  after  having  been  long  accustomed  to 
his  addresses.  Therefore,  finding  Mr.  Morton 
very  urgent  upon  the  minor  article  of  time,  he. 
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after  a  proper  show  of  resistance,  and  profiesnon 
of  impatience  for  the  happy  event,  consented 
that  the  ceremony  should  be  deferred  till  the 
June  of  the  ensuing  year.    He  required,  how- 
ever, that  the  marriage   should  take  place  be- 
tween that  month  and  September,  at  latest ;  and 
Ihe  consequences  of   an  infringement  of  this 
agreement,  though  not  expressed,  were   suffi- 
dently  implied  to  render  them  very  Imperative. 
He  had  no  wish  that  their  engagement  should 
remain  a  secret:  he  had  rather,  if  Agnes  ap- 
proved, that   it  should  be  immediately  made 
known.    The  consent  of  Mr.  Hawksworth,  he 
had  no  doubt,  could  easily  be  obtained,  and  the 
long  time  which  would  intervene  between  the 
announcement  of  the  marriage  and  its  celebra- 
tion, could  always  be  satisfactorily  explained  to 
the  world,  on  the  ground  of  legal  delays.  Mean* 
while,  it  was  not  his  wish  that  Agnes  should  go 
less  into  society  than  before,  or  that  her  engage- 
ment with  him  should  produce  any  change  in 
her  habits.     She  was  still  very  young,  and   he 
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thought  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  seclude  her 
from  those  scenes  [of  gaiety  which  she  was  so 
calculated  to  adorn.  After  many  liberal  senti-- 
ments  of  this  kind,  expressed  in  the  most  win- 
lung  manner,  he  requested  an  interview  with 
Agnes ;  but  declared  that  however  eager  to  see 
her,  yet,  as  his  wishes  should  always  bend  to 
hers,  he  would  await  her  leisure,  and  not  press 
for  an  immediate  interview  while  her  spirits  were 
yet  agitated  by  the  recent  announcement 

Mr.  Morton  then  quitted  him,  to  report  to 
his  daughter  what  had  passed.  He  informed  her 
of  Sackvnlle's  wish  to  see  her,  and  his  willingness 
to  await  her  leisure,  and  repeated,  as  nearly  as 
he  could,  the  well-chosen  terms  in  which  the 
message  was  couched.  Agnes  smiled  mournfully 
at  the  deceitful  proJTession  of  subservience  to  her 
will,  yet  could  not  but  feel  obliged  by  the  deli- 
cacy  of  his  attention. 

^  I  can  have  no  objection,'^  said  she,  **  to  re- 
ceive Mr.  Sackville  as  soon  as  he  may  choose  to 
see  me.     I  hope  I  am  equal  to  the  effort — I 
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should  gain  no  additional  courage  by  delay,  and 
therefore  wish  that  our  first  roeedng  should  be 
over." 

*<  Since  such  is  your  wish/'  said  Mr.  Morton, 
'^  I  will  go  immediately  and  bring  him ;  but 
first,  let  me  earnestly  intreat  you,  on  no  earthly 
consideration,  to  endeavour,  in  your  conference 
with  him,  to  retract  that  promise  which  you  have 
made:  consider  yourself  irrevocably  bound  to 
him,  and  remember  that  the  fate  of  your  parents 
depends  upon  your  compliance." 

Agnes  promised  strict  obedience;  and  Mr. 
Morton  repaired  once  more  in  quest  of  his  in- 
tended son-in-law,  leaving  Agnes  in  a  painful 
state  of  suspense,  and  listening  with  a  beating 
heart,  for  the  awful  sound  of  approaching  foot- 
steps. Minutes,  which  seemed  hours  to  her  ap- 
prehension, had  slowly  elapsed,  when  at  length 
the  door  was  gently  opened,  and  Sackville  en- 
tered the  room.  Agnes  could  not  look  at  him— 
but  turned  away  her  head,  and  directed  her 
eyes  she  knew  not  where,  for  she  saw  nothing. 
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It  was  a  dreadful  moment^^her  heart  beat 
qcucker  than  before — ^respiration  almost  foiled — 
sight  and  hearing  grew  imperfect — all  sense  of 
external  objects  seemed  to  be  leaving  her,  and 
she  thought  herself  on  the  point  of  fainting.  She 
was  hardly  conscious  of  his  presence,  till  she  per- 
ceived that  somebody  was  seated  near  her«  that 
the  hand  which  hung  cold  and  motionless  by  her 
nde,  was  gently  taken,  and  that  a  voice  was  ex* 
pressing  in  its  softest  accents — she  knew  not 
what:  but  she  was  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
rousing  herself  to  a  consciousness  of  what  he 
said ;  and  the  effort  was  soon  made. 

It  was  long '^before  she  had  any  other  task 

than  that  of  listening ;  for  Sackville,  who  saw 

her  agitation,  and  wished  to  give  her  time  to 

recover ;  without  presung  for  any  confirmation 

of  that  consent  which  he  assumed  to  be  irrevoc 

ably  granted,  poured  forth,  with  an  eloquence 

which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have 

been  irresiatible,  all  that  the  most  devoted  at^ 

t4chment  could  prompt  to  the   most  disinte- 
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rested  of  fluitors.  So  amiable,  so  submisnve  did 
he  seem,  so  utterly  dependent  on  her  will,  that 
Agnes,  while  she  listened,  was  almost  deceived 
into  a  temporary  belief  of  her  pow^'  over  him, 
and  meditated,  for  an  instant,  lo  throw  herself 
upon  his  compassion,  avow  that  her  affections 
were  placed  elsewhere,  and  deprecate  the  im» 
pending  punishment  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  inflict  upon  her  father. 

But  she  had  been  long  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Sackville,  and  knew  too  well  with 
whom  she  had  to  deal ;  and  the  rising  reflection 
on  the  probable  uselessness  of  such  an  appeal, 
together  with  the  remembrance  of  her  father's 
injunction,  dispelled  the  transitory  hope. 

Sackville  adverted  with  delicacy  and  judg- 
ment to  her  wish  that  their  nuptials  should  be 
deferred ;  and  without  seeming  to  regard  such 
a  wish  as  any  proof  of  the  weakness  of  her 
aflfection  for  him,  remarked  how  natural  it  was 
that  a  very  yowg  person  should  look  forward 
with  some  alarm  to  the  prospect  of  quitting  the 
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home  of  her  parents.  *'  But  in  this  case,  my 
dear  Agnes.**^  said  he,  '^  I  hope  these  evils  will 
be  lightened  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  are 
in  the  case  of  the  generality  of  young  brides. 
You  have  had  the  advantage  of  knowing  me 
well  before  you  have  committed  your  happiness 
to  ray  care;  and  intimacy,  and  the  situation 
which  I  have  held,  have  already  given  me,  in 
some  degree,  the  rights  of  a  protector.  You 
will  also  be  removed  to  no  strange  home;  but 
one  to  which  I  am  sure  you  are  much  attached, 
where  you  passed  so  many  happy  years  under 
the  care  of  my  excellent  friend,  your  dear  aunt, 
by  whose  kindness  it  is  now  mine.^' 

He  then  proceeded  with  much  feeling  to 
strike  the  tender  chord  which  these  associations 
were  likely  to  i^ect ;  and  artfully  connecting 
himself  with  the  scenes  of  her  childhood,  and 
the  memory  of  her  benefactress,  he  socm  suc- 
ceeded, through  the  medium  of  her  early  affec- 
tions,  in  awakening  a  more  tender  regard  towards 
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himself  than  she  would  previously  have  allowed 
to  be  possible.     Her  mind  was  agitated  with 
various   emotions;    affectionate  regret  for  her 
departed  aunt,  and  vivid  recollections  of  early 
pleasures;   then  appeared  Sackville  in  nume- 
rous contrasted  lights — the  former  friend  of  a 
dear  relation — the  menacer  of  a  father's  happi- 
ness— once  her  firm  and  valued  adviser,  to  whom, 
in  default  of  parental  aid,  she  would  have  looked 
for  support— now   her  suitor,  by  compulsion, 
ruining  with  remorseless  selfishness  all  her  best 
hopes  of  earthly  happiness :  but  feeling  acutely 
as  she  did  the  extent  of  the  injury  which  Sack- 
ville had  inflicted,  and  viewing  his  conduct  in 
its  full  enormity,  she  could  not  avoid  being 
soothed  by  his  manner,  and  confessed  to  herself 
that  the  evils  of  her  situation  were  really  lessened 
by  the  amiable  and  seductive  colouring  which 
his  flattering  tongue  could  lend  to  every  circum* 
stance  of  their  intended  union.     She  knew  not 
how  to  make  an  ungracious  reply  to  an  address  • 
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80  fraught  with  every  thing  that  could  disarm 
displeasure,  and  timidly  said,  that  she  was  will* 
ing  to  conform  to  his  directions. 

**  If  I  must  quarrel  with  any  thing,"  said 
Sackviile,  with  one  of  his  most  engaging  smiles, 
*^  it  shall  be  with  the  obedient  tone  of  that  an- 
swer.    It  was    rather    like  an   address    to    a 
guardian.      However,  if   you  wish  me  once 
more  to  be  somewhat  authoritative  before  I  lay 
down  my  ofBce,  I  will  exercise  a  little  gentle 
tyranny  upon  you,  and  request  that  you  will 
partake  of  society  as  freely  as  if  we  were  not 
engaged,  and  that  you  will  not  allow  me  to  be 
any  restraint  upon  your  actions.     No:  I  will 
'not  be  thanked  by  you — ^it  is  the  world  at  large 
that  is  my  debtor — ^and  they,  indeed,  have  need 
to  thank  me  for  not  depriving  them  of  you,  who 
are  so  great  an  ornament  and  acquisition  where- 
ever  you  appear.     To  come  to  particulars*— 
I   hope    I  may  accompany  you  to  the  Rod- 
borough^s  ball  on  Wednesday.    It  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  see  you  go  into  society  the  same  as 
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before :  I  love  to  have  you  seen  and  admired, 
and  to  be  myself  the  witness  of  it ;  and  that  is 
a  pleasure  which  I  hope  you  are  too  kind  to 
deny  me." 

Agnes  professed,  with  truth,  to  feel  very  little 
inclination  for  society,  and  under  present  cir- 
cumstances would  willingly  have  declined  the 
ball  at  Westcourt;  but  as  he  seemed  to  wish 
that  she  should  not  forego  it,  she  had  no  other 
course  than  to  comply.  His  object  in  presang 
this  point  was  twofold :  first,  to  render  his  en- 
gagement generally  known  and  acknowledged ; 
and  secondly,  to  give  to  his  own  conduct  an  mr 
of  liberality,  and  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
timidity  and  concealment. 

After  the  previous  discussion,  Sackville,  wish- 
ing to  wean  her  ^mind  from  all  harassing 
thoughts,  led  her  insensibly  into  cheerful  conver- 
sation upon  subjects  less  immediately  connected 
with  th&T  union.  Her  confidence  and  tran- 
quillity were  gradually  restored ;  and  this  inter- 
view, the  purport  of  which  was  so  cruelly  afflict- 
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iog,  anil  which,  at  its  coramencement,  had  been 
attended  with  such  a  painful  excess  of  agitation, 

■ 

ended  at  length  with  a  composure  on  the  part 
of  Agnes,  which,  when  she  retired  to  muse  over 
the  past  in  solitude,  she  felt  to  be  almost  un- 
accountable. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Merchant  of  Venice, 


We  must  now  return  to  fill  up  a  slight  chasm 
in  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  Sackville, 
and  relate  what  passed  between  the  time  of  his 
quitting  Lacy  Park  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
his  appearance  at  the  dinner-table  at  Dodswell. 

After  quitting  the  Lacys,  he  proceeded  to  a 
small  neighbouring  town,  and  stopped  at  a  house 
situated  in  the  outskirts,  at  which  resided  the 
person  already  introduced  to  our  readers,  by  the 
name  of  Richard  Allen.  This  person  was  one 
whom  it  was  difficult  to  designate  very  briefly. 
He  called  himself  a  land  surveyor,  in  addition 
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to  which,  and  the  occasional  occupation  of  a 
valuer  of  tithes,  he  was  agent  to  one  or  two 
estates,  acted  sometimes  as  an  aucUoneer,  farmed, 
speculated  in  building,  and  made  money  in 
more  ways  than  his  neighbours  were  generally 
arxjuainted  with.  He  had  begun  life  inaus- 
piciously,  as  clerk  in  a  bank  ^hich  failed.  He 
afterwards  obtained  the  more  lucrative  situation 
of  justice's  clerk,  in  a  populous  district,  where, 
in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years,  he  picked  up 
some  law  and  a  ^ood  deal  of  money.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  in  good  circumstances,  and«  as 
his  wealth  had  flowed  from  various  sources, 
nobody  knew  exactly  how,  was  generally  pro- 
nounced to  be  ^^  a  bit  of  a  rogue." 

On  this  point,  nobody  was  much  mistakeq ; 
and  if  the  world  erred,  it  was  only  with  respect 
to  the  quantum  of  his  knavery,  which  was  rated, 
except  by  one  person,  very  much  below  the 
truth.  Nobody,  however,  wished  to  think  more 
severely  of  him  than  was  necessary,  for  he  was 
an  useful  person,  and  had  a  civil,  cheerful. 
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popular  niainier,  wbich  equally  recoinniefided 
him  to  Ugh  and  lovr ;  and,  however  Us  ndglr- 
hours  might  mentally  consign  him  to  eventutd 
perdition,  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  inter- 
naUy  confess  that  they  could  ^  better  spare  a 
better  man.'' 

Allen  had  not  the  sullen  scowl,  or  designing 
sneer  of  your  open  villains,  who  carry  a  caution 
in  their  faces  to  counteract  their  schemes.  He 
was  a  little,  busy,  brisk,  obliging  man ;  all  gaiety, 
civility,  and  seeming  candour,  who  had  hk 
ready  laugh  and  joke  for  every  one,  who  wttt 
the  frequent  referee  in  petty  disputes,  the  boon 
companion  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  the 
leading  wag  in  their  convivial  meetings,  and  who 
QDuld  nng  a  comic  song  at  a  benefit  club  feast, 
better  than  any  man  in  the  Hundred. 

It  was  at  the  door  of  this  person  thai 
Sackville  alighted,  on  the  day  abovemen- 
tioned,  and  was  ushered,  by  the  bowing, 
smiling  master  of  the  mansion,  into  a  small 
back-room,  furnished  with  a  clerk*s  desk,  va- 


riom  dusltj  lackered  bpx«S;  <leed9y^  l4^>  and 
advertiaeineDts  of  9ales«  Tl^rre  was  a^ppd  deo) 
of  ei^er  attefitian  on  the  part  of  AUen^i  t^ioiig^ 
which  an  obaenrant  eje  might  perhapa  *  hay^ 
detected  some  indications  of  secret  iineaainew — 
^'  I  am  quite  glad  you  are  come,  Mc  Sad^t 
ville,"  sud  he,  bustling  meanwhile  al^ut  the 
zoom,  and  putting  things  out  of  his  visitor!s 
wajf  **  for  I,  knew  you  would  be  wan^ting^  tp 
see  me — and  I  was  thinking  of  going  oyer  tp 
you-^and  J  have  made  out  the  valuatioiirr- 
and r" 

"Very  good/*  interrupted  SackviUe-r" I 
will  look  at  that  some  other  time — I  am  copie 
to  speak  to  you  upon  other  buaness  now," 

Allen  bowed  and  looked  grave :  there  was 
something  in  Sackville's  tone  that  jarred  un- 
pleasantly on  his  ear ;  and  he  bej^n  to  be  offi- 
ciously active  in  taking  charge  of  his  hat  and 
wbip^  and  apologizing  for  the  disordered  state  of 
the  apartment. 

**  Arf   we  sectjure  from  being  overheard  ?" 
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said  Saekville.    ^^  I  ask  for  your  sake  as  well  as 


mine." 


Allen  assured  bim  that  they  were. 

"  Very  well,"  pursued  the  former,  "  then 
now  to  business.  Have  you  got  me  the  list  of 
Mr.  Morton's  debts  ?" 

*^  I  have,  Sir,"  said  Allen,  and  gave  him  a 
paper. 

**  Are  these  all  ?" 

**  All,  I  believe.  Sir.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  any  other  bond  debts;' and  the 
mortgages  specified  over  the  leaf,  comprize 
all  the  landed  property  that  he  is  known  to 
have.  I  myself,  am  creditor  for  all  the  sums 
lent  on  bond  that  are  marked  with  red  ink, 
and  am  mortgagee  of  the  Draycot  Magna,  and 
Shawley  farms,  and  also  the  Dodswell  domain.^ 

^*  You  have  not  allowed  my  name  to  ap- 
pear ?" 

"  No,  Sir,  no-^I  have  kept  all  dose— I 
believe  you  will  find  that  I  have  done  every 
thing  quite  correct  according  to  your  directions.'" 
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'<  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Sackville :  '^  you  have 
acquitted  yourself  extremely  well ;  and  now  I 
have  other  plans  in  which  I  shall  look  for 
your  asfflstance/' 

^^  You  may  command  me.  Sir,"  said  Allen. 
^'  Yes,*^  replied  Sackville,  in  a  peculiar  tone, 
"  I  know  I  may — I  will  now  tell  you  shortly 
what  I  want  you  Id  do — I  wish  Mr.  Morton 
to  be  made  to  understand  that  I  am  his  prin- 
dpal  creditor,  having  made   myself  such,  in 
order  to  save  him  from  being  pressed  by  you, 
when    you   were    much    in    want   of    money 
yourself;  and  that  I  accordingly  received  from 
you  an  assignment  of  some  of  his  bond  debts 
and  mortgages,  on  giving  you  my  own  bond  to 
their  full  amount ;  that  delicacy  prevented  my 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Morton  at 
thet  ime;  and  that  my  own  unforeseen  and  press- 
ing embarrassments  alone,  could  now  have  forced 
me  to  disclose  it.     Do  you  understand  ?^^ 

"  Completely,  Sir :  though  I  don't  know  what 
your  reaaons  are." 
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Never  mind  them^''  pumi^d  Saekvitt^,  ^i 
a  smile.  **  Nqw  hear  the  siKpft  i^hidi  >I  vnA 
you  to  take.  In  the  first  place,  you  siust  make 
a  r^ular  assignment  to  me  of  Mr.  Mortoii'fi 
bonds  to  you,  and  also  of  the  .iiK)ngages»  {0t 
which  I  will  give  you  my  own  bondy .  wlbch, 
as  you  know,  is  perfectly  good  lecurity.  Ncit, 
I  wish  you  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting Mr.  Morton  of  the  state  of  afikirs 
between  us.  At  some  future  time  we  can^  if  we 
like  it,  easily  re-transfer  our  separate  securities, 
and  there  the  transaction  betweai  us  will  teiv 
minate." 

Allen  stared,  and  smiled  a  hesitating  acqui- 
escence to  this  sweeping  and  novel  mode  of 

traasacting  business. 

*'  And  now,  AUen,^'  continued  SackviUe, 
'<  you  are  to  act  the  character,  not  only  of  a 
creditor,  but  of  a  merciless  one.  With  this 
view,  I  will  write  a  letter  as  from  yourself  to 
me,  dated  about  ten  days  back,  pressing  for 
immediate  payment    This  you  shall  copy  while 


I  am  kere,  md  I  will  take  it  with  tne  to  t>ods. 
w^9  and  sbiowiit  to  !Mr.  Morton.  Ydxi  esla 
fold  it  upiBud  aealit;  atid  we '  can  iinkkte  f  he 
postmark  saf&caemly  well  for  otir''inirpbs6. 
.  You  are  no  bad  hand  at  an  famtationf '  ^ 

Allen  gave  an  uneasy  smik,  and'  hastily 
placed  before  SackviUe  the  materials  fot  y^U 
ing.  The  letter  was  then  written  liy  Sack- 
Tille ;  copied  by  Allen  in  the  proper  form ; 
Erected,  sealed,  the  seal  broken,  the  letter 
creased  and  soiled,  and  a  fac  simile  of  the 
postmark  ingeniously  executed  on  the  cover. 

"And  now,  Allen,"  pursued  Sackville,  *' I 
will  tell  you  what,  in  addition  to  all  this,  I 
mean  to  represent  to  Mr.  Morton.  I  shall  tell 
him,  that  having  heard  a  report,  which  you  are 
rather  iDclined  to  disbelieve,  of  my  being  en- 
gaged to .  marry  Miss  Morton,  you  ate  willing 
to  suspend  your  demand  for  immediate  payment 
of  the  debt  I  owe  you,  only  on  condition  of  my 
being  able,  within  a  week  from  this  day,  to 
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produce  to  you  a  written  paper  from  Mr.  Moi^ 
ton,  certifying  the  truth  wf  such  a  report^' 

Allen  looked  very  grave,  and  did  not  seem  to 
like  the  proposal.  *^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir,^' 
said  he,  ^*  for  presuming  to  object ;  but  I  think 
that  if  I  were  to  make  such  a  stipulation,  I 
should  take  a  great  deal  too  much  upon  myself; 
and  I  don't  quite  like  to  be  represented  in  such 
a  light  to  Mr.  Morton.  I  think  it  would  end 
in  a  disagreement.^' 

**  Why,  Allen  !''  said  Sackville,  with  a  sooni- 
ful  laugh,  "  are  you  afraid  of  quarrelling  with 
your  debtor  ?  with  the  man  that  lies  so  utterly 
at  your  mercy  ?" 

^^  But,  Mr.  Sackville,  you  forget  that  the 
debts  are  to  pass  in  your  name." 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  made  you  my  creditor  for 
the  full  amount ;  and  unless  I  can  marry  Miss 
Morton,  you  may  have  a  very  reasonable  doubt 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  discharge  my  debt 
to  you.     As  for  a  quarrel  with  Mr.   Morton, 
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never  dream  of  it.  I  trust  to  your  address  to 
make  the  matter  easy  to  his  feelings*  You  wiU 
find  him  slow  to  take  offence.'^ 

**  It  may  be  so,  Sir,"  rejoined  Allen,  with  a 
dogged  air  of  bluntness  and  simplicity  ;  ^^but  I 
don't  see  how  I  am  to  be  the  better  for  these 
schemes/' 

^'As  for  that,  Allen,  though  no  immediate 
benefit  may  accrue  to  you,  yet,  as  I  am  dis- 
posed to  stand  your  friend,  whatever  is  for  my 
advantage,  must  ultimately  be  for  yours.  Be- 
sides, it  is  always  my  intention  to  reward  you 
handsomely  for  your  trouble ;  and  though  you 
may  not  like  to  make  out  any  account  of  the 
time  expended  in  these  secret  services,  you  shall 
find  me  a  liberal  task  master.  As  an  earnest  of 
my  good  intentions,  I  beg  you  to  accept  this 
draft  in  advance." 

Allen  took  the  proffered  paper  with  a  bow  of 
acknowledgment,  but  still  seemed  reluctant  to 
undertake  the  part  that  was  pressed  upon  him ; 
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fdeaded  bis  ig^owice  of  ik^  ^Itifo^objec^^ 
proposed,  and  his  &eir9»  lest  by.  p^aao^ipg  i^^ 
the  darki  he  should  bring  hioMBelf  ima  soQie  vp^. 
jdeasitot  aiaiation.  .     ? 

<<You  Aatv  brought  younidf  into  im  11% 
fiwasoA  sitOBtidiit^  repKed  Sackjdllei,  hie  eoini- 
tenante  davkeiuag  as  he  spoke,  ^^a  situati^ii. 
which  IflBTea  yoa  no  cfaobei  but  to  .obey.  X 
ne^  Bot  remiiid  yott  that  you  are^  qMaking  t<^ 
the  man  that  can  haog  you.  The  cbciintotaneeqF 
of  the  'fdiiged  draft  ean  hardly  faatvt  eecape^ 
your  tteeoUection.  I  do  not,  l^wevef,  i  wish 
unDecessarily  to  recal  things  that  <ajd»  past';  X 
should  not  have  done  so  if  ithad  no^  ,been  km 
these  fiynptoins  of  b»itation«  Af  fur  aay  dii& 
culties  into  which  you  oan  be  brbn^it)  y^irare 
too  clever  a  fellow  to  be  eodly  efitangkdf;  :aiM 
I  can  hardly  eoppose  that  you  would  atfei^wiy 
squeamishness  before  me;  we  knoW'teeb'^fint 
too  well.  It  would  be  perfecdy^  ridvcTliMus. 
You  are  too  wise  to  play  so  foolbH'a  pArt.    A^ 
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for  yoar  wish  t6  tetoir^nry  m(Hi^/aiid*ii4fole« 
plan  of  opehitioii,  it  is  a  very  excusaHe  pieot  dfi 
coriodtf,  wU^Ii  it  k  quitsd  medless  (or  ate  f»' 
gratify.  It  ia  a  good  maxim  througb  life|  AHenv 
never  to  tell  more  than  is  iK0oe»ary  * 

**  Perhaps  it  iiay,  Mr.  Saekvitte^^  replied 
Allen ;  *'  but  when  a  person  is  aDoocma'to  do  the 
best  he  can  for  a  gentleman,  he  natonBy  likes 
to  be  trusted.  And  now,  9ir^  if  joa  please,  I'll 
just  tell  you  that  it  was  only  the  whb,  of.  being 
trusted,  that  made  me  ask  jrouany  ibiog  about 
it  I  know  your  plans  and  your  reasons,  Sir| 
just  as  well  as  if  you  had  explained  them.  It  is 
true,  Sir,  and  I  will  conviaoe  you  of  it.  You 
want  to  marry  Miss  Morton.  You  have  as  good 
as  totd  me  that  yourself;  but  that  is  not  all. 
You  have  just  found  out,  that  Ujfxa  don't 
marry  her  yourself  there  is  another  that  will, 
and  that  other  is  Mr.  Laey.'^ 

^^  And  how  did  you  find  out  that?^  cried 
Sackville^  ^ti&t  a  shcnrt  pause  of  surprise,     *^  I 
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did  not  know,  Allen,  that  love  affairs  were  in 
your  line." 

^*  Few  things  come  amiss  to  me,  Sir,"  replied 
Allen  with  a  laugh.  ^*  I  always  go  about  with 
my  ears  and  eyes  open,  and  as  I  am  free  in  my 
talk  to  other  people,  they  are  always  the  same 
to  me.  I  believe.  Sir,  I  know  pretty  well  what 
is  passing  in  most  neighbouring  families — ^not 
that  I  mean  to  boast  of  it — one  cannot  help 
hearing  a  little.  Sir.  Servants  know  more  than 
their  masters  suppose,  and  they  will  talk,  Sir, 
they  will  talk." 

**  You  are  a  clever  spy,"  said  Sackville,  with 
a  smile ;  then  after  a  short  time  spent  in  rumina^ 
tion,  **  Your  information,"  he  resumed,  "  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  be  very  coiTect  with  respect 
to  the  intentions  of  Mr.  Lacy ;  but  I  must  lay  my 
positive  injunctions  upon  you,  never  from  hence- 
forth to  mention  them.  As  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Morton,  is,  for  many  reasons,  never  likely 
to  take  place,  the  less  that  is  said  of  it  the  better. 
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You  will  offend  me  very  much  by  not  observing 
strict  silence  on  the  subject.  You  perhaps  know, 
that  the  Mortons  and  Lacys  have  only  very 
lately  begun  to  be  friendly  after  many  years  of 
coldness.  Now,  Allen,  I  have  no  scruple  in 
saying  to  you,  that  under  the  present  circum- 
stances it  would  be  much  better  for  all  parties 
that  they  should  be  upon  the  same  cool  terms  as 
formerly." 

^'  I  understand  you,  Sir,"  said  Allen. 

"  Young  Lacy,"  pursued  Sackville,  "  led  the 
way  to  a  reconciliation,  and  got  into  favour  by 
an  act  of  civility  to  Lord  Rodborough.  Perhaps 
you  know  that  the  refusal  of  the  Bloxwich  estate 
was  offered  to  Lord  Rodborough  by  Sir  William 
Lacy,  in  the  idea  of  its  being  a  greater  object  to 
Lord  R.  than  to  himself.'*' 

"  I  do.  Sir,*"  replied  Allen  ;  "  and  if  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  promise  me  never  to  mention, 
nor  even  hint  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  will  tell 
^ou  something  about  that  property." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  me,"  said  Sackville. 
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^  Well,  then,  Sir,'*  Ibweiing  his  voice,  *«  the 
tille  is  not'  worth  ifto^,^  snapping  bis  fingers  as 
lie  spoke* 

^  Have  you  known  this  Imig?'* 

'<  Yes,  Str^  some  time.'^ 

^  And  hare  you  ever  told  it  in  confidence  to 
anv  but  me?*' 

*^  To  none  but  you,  Sir,^  replied  Allen. 

Sackville  remained  silent  for  several  minutes, 
while  fab  coimtenance  underwent  frequent 
chaiigesj  as  if  the  difficulties  and  advantages  of 
some  new  project,  were  alternately  passfaigin 
review  before  him. 

^^  Have  you  ever  had  much  to  do  with  Sir 
William  Lacy  ?'^  was  his  first  question,  after  a 
kogsUeneeu 

*^  Yes»  Sir ;  I  have  often  been  employed  by 
faim  in  one  way  or  another ;  and  know  him  very 
wdl.^ 

^^  And  what  do  you  think  of  him  P"  asked 
Sackville. 

<<  Why^  Sir,  he  is  a  pleasant  gentleman  to 


talk  to;  and.gpod-bumoured^.aiid  free  qioken, 
and  one  that  likes  to  have  Iu»  joki^ ;  but  I  doa*t 
think,  somehow,  that  he  is  a  clever  hRii4  at 
business.  He  is  too  6igbtj,  Sir,  .too  food  of 
talking  of  this  thing,  or  that  thing,  cf  any 
thing  that  comes  into  his  bead ;  and  he  is  mor- 
tally careless  about  his  papers,  and  mther  short 
of  mettKrfy/*  >  . 

''  Tibe  SQirt  q{  wan,"  pursued  Saekville,  <<  that 
would  not  remember  whether  you  had  told  him 
a  thiog  or  not,  and  who,  if  you  wrote  to  Inm 
a  letter  of  business,  probably  woukL  noC  read  it 
through." 

*^  Likely  enough,  Sir,  by  what  I  have  «een  of 
him.^ 

'<Well  now,  Allen,  it  strikes  me  that.fkim 
your  Jong  acquaintance  with  him,  having  out  of 
oomplimetoc  ofie«*ed  him  the  first  refusal  of  this 
estate,  you  might,  by  possibility,  also  think  pro- 
per id  gvte  him  a  bint  about  the  defectiveness 
of  the  title." 

^  I  never  did,  I  assure  you.  Sir."  . 
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**  Well,  well ;  but  you  might  have  done  so ; 
and  if  you  had,  Sir  William  might  have  totally 
forgotten  it." 

**  Possibly,  Sir,''  was  Allen'*s  answer. 

"  You  wrote  to  him,  I  believe,  on  the  sub- 
ject r 

« I  did.  Sir." 

«  Was  your  letter  a  long  one  ?" 

^^  Yes :  I  had  many  other  things  to  mention, 
besides  the  Bloxwich  business." 

"So  much  the  better.  Nowj  Allen,**  pur- 
sued Sackville,  "  this  letter  he  has  destroyed. 
I  made  that  discovery  this  morning  at  Lacy 
Park.  The  Bloxwich  property  happened  ac- 
cidentally to  he  mentioned,  and  he  said  he 
would  have  shown  me  your  letter  about  it,  if  he 
had  not  unluckily  burnt  it" 

«  Well,  Sir  ?"*  said  Allen,  rather  drily. 

"Oh,  you  shall  soon  be  enlightened,*'  con- 
tinued Sackville.  "  I  am  coming  rapidly  to  the 
point.  Here  is  a  long  letter  on  business,  written 
to  a  man  notoriously  inattentive,  which  letter 
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he  has  since  destroyed.     Do  you  suppose  he 
remembered  half  of  it  ?^ 

"  I  should  think  not." 

**  Or  could  recollect  what  was  or  was  not  in 
the  letter  ?" 

Allen  repeated  his  negative. 

*<  Would  he  then  be  able  to  contradict  a 
positive  assertion  respecting  the  contents  of  that 
letter  ?  I  say,  for  instance,  that  he  is  told  that 
the  letter  which  he  destroyed,  contained  a  hint 
respecting  the  defective  title  of  the  Bloxwich 
property,  would  he  be  able  to  deny  it  ?  or,  not 
having  the  letter,  could  he  rebut  the  assertion  ?" 

"  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Allen. 

^^  I  am  glad  that  such  is  your  opinion,'!  re- 
sumed Sackville ;  ^'  because  this  is  the  represent 
tation  which,  upon  some  favourable  opportunity, 
I  shall  request  you  to  make  to  Mr.  Morton. 
I  wish  him  to  be  led  to  think  that  Sir  William 
Lacy  had  learned  from  you  that  the  Bloxwich 
<^tate  was  not  a  desirable  purchase.     Nay,  man. 
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don^t  pretend  to  remonatrate:  it  oivst  be  done; 
you  know  that  I  have  the  means  to  aiforoe 
obedience,  and  am  Qot  the  person  to  be  trifled 
with/'  and^  as  he  said  these  wocds^  he  directed 
towards  the  hesitating  Allen^  a  short,  stem, 
intimidating  glance,  which  distinctly  painted  to 
his  helpless  tool. the  terrible  rutblessness  with 
which  he  could  exercise  his  power  if  irritated  by 
resistance. 

Allen  cowered,  abashed  and  trembling,  be- 
neath the  influence  of  that  glanca 

«  Well,  Mr.  SackviUe,"  said  he,  with  a  de- 
precating  shrug,  '^  it  is  not  for  such  as  me  to 
argue  and  advise ;  but  it  is  a  strange  business, 
and,  to  tell  you  my  mind,  I  don't  at  all  like  it. 
I  shall  ofiend  a  great  many  people,  and  get  into 
all  sorts  of  trouble.  There  are  my  employers 
for  the  Bloxwich  property— they'll  think  it  very 
strange  in  me  to  go  and  let  out  that  secret  about 
the  title*  to  the  first  person  it  is  ofiered  to. 
Then  there  is  Sir  William  Lacy :  I  shall  lose 
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httfaYatur,  I  aid  pretty  Aire»  hf  going  and  telling 
lies  about  him.  My  Lord  Rodborough  will  be 
angry  diat  I  (fidn*t  tell  him  as  well  as  Sir 
WHIiani.  And  what  is  it  all  for  ?  To  breed 
dissenmons  between  neighbours !  A  pretty  en< 
ployment  Ibr  a  man  of  my  character  !*' 

^  Your  character !  Come,  come,  Allen !  that 
must  have  been  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  or  you 
forgot,  perhaps,  who  you  were  talking  to. 
Never  fear,  111  carry  you  through ;  and  as  for 
tolid  recompence,  you  shall  not  want  that,  my 
honest  fellow.  Why,  you  are  actually  growing 
conscientious !  It  is  a  pity  I  am  so  pressed  for 
time,  or  I  would  have  let  you  carry  on  the  joke. 
Breeding  dissensions  between  neighbours !  and 
tfuch  neighbours !  such  old  and  attached  friends ! 
Oh)  it  is  really  too  atrocious.  However,  Allen, 
joking  apart,  the  thing  positively  must  be  done. 
The  •  when '  and  the  *  how  •  shall  be  told  you 
hereafter.  And  now,  I  believe,  I  have  said  all 
that  is  necessary,  and  I  shall  depend  upon  your 
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Strict  observance,"  and  then,  with  a  good- 
humoured  smile,  and  a  gracious  inquiry  after 
Allen's  family,  Sackville  took  up  his  hat  and 
departed. 

It  will  have  appeared  from  the  preceding 

dialogue,  jthat  Sackville  had  the  means  of  ex- 

ercising  a  strong  controul  over  Allen.     He  had 

in  his  possession  a  draft  which  Allen  had  forged 

in  the  name  of  Mrs.  Denham,  when  in  want  of 

money  several  years  ago.    Mrs.  Denham,  out  of 

a  kind  but  mistaken  sprit  of  lenity,  had  forborne 

to  prosecute ;  but  at  the  same  time  had,  very 

inconsistently,  kept  both  the  forgery,  and  written 

confirmatory  proofs  of  it,  and  they  were  found 

among  her  papers  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Mrs.  Denham,  during  her  last  illness,  informed 

Sackville  confidentially  of  this  circumstance,  and 

requested  that  the  paper,  if  found,  might  be 

immediately  destroyed,  and  that  Allen  might 

be  allowed  to  escape  with  a  suitable  admonition. 

On  the  death  of  this  lady  the  paper  passed  into 
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the  hands  of  Sackville,  who  was  left  her  executor 
and  residuary  legatee*  How  far  he  had  com- 
plied with  her  dying  injunctions  our  readers 
have  already  seen. 


£  2 
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CHAPTER  V. 


SwMtpUaMUtyof  iQtB's  tpfait  that  era.  %Xwce,  ntnBder.ltMlftii 
UlMioBs,  which  ohett  •zp«etatioo,  and  lorrow  of  their  weary  momenti ! 

BtrntoHK. 


We  must  now  return  to  Herbert  Lacy^  whom 
we  shall  find  looking  forward,  with  the  joyous 
anticipation  of  prosperous  love,  to  the  ball  at 
Westoourt  on  the  ensuing  Wednesday,  where 
he  felt  assured  that  he  should  again  meet  Agnes. 
His  impatience,  however,  was  not  to  be  con- 
trolled, even  by  tlus  promise  of  a  speedy  meet- 
ing ;  and  on  the  Monday  he  rode  over  to  call  at 
Dodswell.  Unluckily  every  body  was  denied  to 
him ;  and,  therefore,  the  ball  was  stall  the  goal 
to  which  his  ardent  hopes  must  be  directed. 
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At  length,  Wednesday  evening  airived,  and 
a  Tery  short  time  seemed  now  to  intervene  be- 
tween  him  and  happiness.  Lady  Lacy  had  put 
in  requisition  the  family  diamonds;  and,  attiied 
to  the  complete  satisfiEUstion  of  herself  and  maid, 
proceeded  to  require  a  decided  answer  from  her 
vaccillating  husband.  Sir  William  had  fat  many 
days  been  grumbling  at  intervals  about  the  ap* 
preaching  ball,  and  now  at  length,  when  pressed 
for  a  decision,  sturdily  determined  not  to  go* 

*^  I  think  you  had  better,''  said  Lady  Lacy. 

"  Why  ?"  said  Sir  William,  very  drily. 

"  Why  ?  oh — ^why — because  I  think  you  will 
like  it*' 

**  Thank  you,  my  dear,  but  I  am  sure  I  shall 
not    Have  you  any  other  reason  ?*' 

'^  Yes,  many ;  in  the  first  place,  I  think  you 
should  go,  because  you  ought.'* 

^<  >  Should'  and  *  ought '  are  equivalent  terms; 
therefore  your  poalion  is,  that  I  ought  to  go 
because  I  ought  Quite  incontrovertible;  and 
why  ought  I  ?" 
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NoWy  iby  dear  Sir  William,  that  isao  tire- 
some! I  i?isli  yon  would  not  ^plague  me  with 
your  reaaoas.  You  know  very  well  that  it  is 
right  you  should  go,  because  they  asked  us, 
and  it  would  not  look  civil  not  to  go;  and  if  you 
went  it  would  please  Lord  Rodboroogh.'* 

**  My  dear  Lady  Lacy,  Loard  Bodborougb 
is  not  so  easily  pleased  as  you  imagine.*^ 

^<  I  don't  know  how  that  may  be,  but  I  know 
that  you  have  no  good  excuse  for  staying 
away* 

*'  Yes ;  I  am  labouring  under  an  indisposi* 
tion — togo,""  he  added,  in  a  whisper. 

"  You  don't  mean  that  you  are  ill  ?" 

*<  Why  not  ?  Surely  a  man  in  my  station 
may  be  allowed  to  have  a  cold.'* 

*<  But,  Sir  William,  you  have  no  cold — I 
cannot  say  th(U — ^it  would  not  be  true/' 

*<  That  is  my  concern,  not  yours.  You  can 
say  I  told  you  I  had  a  cold ;  and  people  will 
only  respect  you  the  more  for  taking  your 
husband's  word  so  easily." 
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Lady  Lacy  looked  rather  baffled;  but  re- 
tumed  once  more  to  the  charge.  "  I  think," 
said  she,  *'  if  I  go,  you  should." 

"  That,  my  dear,  is  what  logicians  call  a 
non  aequitur.  Our  cases  are  very  di^retit. 
For  me  to  appear  at  the  Westcourt  ball  would 
be  neither  an  advantage  to  others,  nor  a  pleasure 
to  myself  :  but  everybody  knows  that  you 
must  go  to  show  your  jewels,  and  chaperon 
Herbert." 

"  Chaperon  Herbert !  Nonsense,  Sir  William  ! 
Herbert  can  chaperon  himself.  However,  I  see 
-there  is  no  use  in  talking — if  you  won't,  you 
won't — that's  plain — only  I  really  wish  you 
vould,  because  people  will  think  it  strange  to 
see  me  alone ;  I  shall  look  so  odd  withoat 
you!" 

"  My  dear,  you  do  yourself  an  injustice ;  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  took  quite  as  well  as 
your  neighbours.  As  for  the  practice  of  a  wife 
appearing  alone  in  public,  console  yourself  with 
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the  reflection,  that  it  is  bofh  frequent  and  ftsh- 
looable."  Sir  William  was  evidently  impxao* 
ticable;  and,,  by  Herbert's  advice.  Lady  Laqf 
forbore  all  further  entreaty,  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  without  him. 

At  length  the  carriage  was  at  the  door,  and 
Herbert  naturally  impatient  to  be  gone.     Sir 

■ 

William  took  him  aside  before  parting, 

^^  Herbert,"  he  said,  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  **  let  me,  once  more,  before  you  go  into 
the  inflammatory  atmosphere  of  a  ball-room, 
temper  your  ardour  with  a  little  of  my  oool 
discretion.  Beware  of  making  a  declaration. 
Dance  with  her,  and  talk  to  her  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  on  no  account  oonunit  yourself. 
You  can  lose  nothing  by  delay.  Your  attach- 
ment, if  of  the  true  kind,  will  only  grow  the 
stronger — ^if  not,  it  cannot,  be  such  as  would 
ensure  the  prospect  of  happiness  hi  marriage* 
And  now,  good  night — go,  and  be  happy«^' 
It  seemed  impossible  to  Herbert^    at  that 
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joyful  moment,  that  such  ao  injuncdoo  should 
filS  to  be  atxomplished ;  and  the  conviction 
^creased  id  force  u  he  arrived  within  nght  of 
the  stately  manfiion  of  Westcourt,  which,  with 
the  lights  gleaming  through  the  darkness  from 
the  numerous  windows  of  the  suite,  and  from 
the  moving  lines  of  carriages,  which  were  sow 
assembling  in  considerable  numbers,  presented  a 
very  brilliant  spectacle. 

llie  ball  of  this  night  was  one  of  those  f<Stes 
hy  which  Lord  Bodborough  at  once  gratified 
his  love  of  display,  upheld  his  consequence, 
contrived  for  a  ctmsiderable  time  to  fill  the 
heads  of  bis  neighbours,  and  dispensed,  at  an 
easy  rate,  that  exten^ve  hospitality  which, 
though  so  commendable  in  his  utuation,  he  v 
much  averse  to  the  more  effectual  mode  of  pay- 
ing off  by  small  instalmentB.  The  ball  had  been 
talked  of  for  two  months  already,  and  the 
youthful  bosoms  of  many  who  were  included  in 
the  favoured  list  had  long  beat  high  with  expec- 
tattoD.     The  preparaUons  had  been  declared  to 
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exceed  belief.  Report  said,  that  the  grand  smie 
was  to  be  newly  furnished  for  the  occasion ;  that 
men  from  Gillows*  had  come  down  for  that 
purpose ;  and  extra  buildings  had  been  erected 
for  the  reception  of  the  horses  and  carriages. 
Herein,  however,  was  found  to  be  some  mis- 
take ;  as  no  men  had  arrived  from  Gillows',  or 
had  ever  been  sent  for ;  and  the  report  dT  the 
preparation  of  additional  stabling  was  found  to 
have  originated  in  the  erection  of  a  new  deer- 
house.  Nevertheless,  the  ball  was  certainly  to 
be  one  of  the  best  that  ever  that  county  had 
been  blessed  with.  There  was  to  be  a  royal 
duke — thai  was  certain,  though  it  was  not 
knowm  which ;  several  foreigners  of  the  first  dis- 
Xinction ;  alarge  assortment  of  nobility  from  dis- 
tant counties;  and  half-a-dozen  persons  of  fashion- 
able notoriety  to  be  stared  at  by  the shire 

natives  :  the  band  was  to  consist  of  a  select 
detachment  from  the  Almack's  orchestra,  headed 
b;  Colinet ;  and  Gunter,  with  half  his  shop  at 
his  back,  was  to  come  down  in  person  to  prepare 
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the  supper;  plate  was  to  be  displayed  in  unex~ 
•mpled  profuuoD ;  and  the  taUes  were  to  groan 
under  the  united  serricesofaereral  distinguished 
friends. 

Numerous  were  the  engagements  which  had 
been  made  and  unmade  with  reference  to  this 
great  event ;  and  most  of  the  houses,  within'  ten 
miles  of  Westcourt,  were  to  be  filled  for  the 
occanon,  the  I..acyB  being  almost  the  only  ex- 
ception to  this  general  spirit  of  accommodating 
hospitality. 

Lady  Lacy  and  Herbert  were  rather  early, 
but  found  sevtral  persons  assembled.  A  very 
large  party  was  staying  in  the  house,  and  conse- 
quently the  rooms  did  not  present  that  meagre 
promise  of  gaiety  which  is  generally  held  out  to 
early  arrivers  at  a  ball.  The  coup  ttceU  was  very 
good.  The  gallery,  a  long  and  handsome  room. 
Was  appropriated  to  dancing,  and  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  an  immense  lamp,  procured  for 
the  occasion,  the  ponderous  bulk  of  which,  as 
it  hung  suspended  over  the  heads  of  the  visitors 
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cftuacd  «q9Do  ot)  the  mare  a]]|HriieDaveimiia»  lo 
jfeam  OL^er  an  anaknis  1^0  towasds  ihe  mwaj 
faksioL  hy  irhich  it  ivhs  upheld.  In  tlie  uiti4<)om 
to  the  gallery  was  a  oonsideiahle  asBenblage  of 
persons,  and  amongst  tbem,  standvig  near  tiie 
door,  wtm  Lady  Bodboiough,  statknied  ready 
to  roonve  her  viators,  and  talking  nt  intervals 
to  Mr,  Bellasys,  one  <^  those  fiKvoured  danglers 
who  ifeoe  honoured  with  her  public  notioe,  a 
gentleman  ci  good  face,  figure,  and  address, 
who,  without  any  great  aid  from  wealth,  talents, 
or  oDoneotions,  had,  by  dint  of  thinking  wdi  of 
himself,  induced  many  others  to  be  of  the  same 
opinion. 

It  would  have  been  an  amusing  study  to  one 
who  had  nothing  else  to  engage  his  attenttcm,  to 
observe  with  what  dexterous  discrimination  her 
ladyship  performed  the  duties  of  reception; 
how,  without  any  stately  airs  of  coldness,  or 
the  slightest  departure  from  cheerful  civility, 
she  could  mark  and  convey  to  the  initiated  bye- 
standers  of  her  particular  set,  her  estimation  of 
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the  Tc^Mdive  ptfeta^iviom  of  the  {»ssiii§  vintow; 
■ad,  atifaeUme  time,  prawnre  ftfufl  aneitiaa 
of'her'ovnnqiferior  fidDKqiMnijeiii  tfaedJB-ffr 
vith  vUoh^  dhs.  wr  the  utdc«d  gentility  of 
the  oouB^  pom  to  reriflw  befMe  her. 

Her  reseptien  of  iMdj  I.Acy  wab  rtsj  satia- 
faotoy;  cDtUHleriiig  the  ^gbineM  of  their  ac- 
quaintAoce  it  was  pevhaps  more  fult  of  empti**e~ 
matt  thaa  could  have  been  e:(pected;  and 
•howed,  that  Lady  RodbottN^  had  taken  a 
hijfhar  estimate  of  the  importaoce  of  the  Laey 
Camily,  duut  the  generality  of  tbttr  neighbours 
did,  and  waa  conscious  of  thoaa  clainu  which 
they  themselves  were  so  backward  in  anertiDg. 
Lady  Lacy  lost  no  time  in  acqiutting  herself  of 
an  apology  for  Sir  William,  who,  she  guardedly 
■ttd,  "did  not _^A«>R«e(^ well  enough  toctime 
out." 

Lady' Bodbofough  was  "very  sorry,"  and 
■miled  and  bbwed  her  off  as  expeditiously  as 
she  could ;  and  then  turned  to  say  a  few  words 


.»•> 
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to  Herbert,  to  tell  him  that  she  bad  heard  of 
him  at  Huntley,  and  to  talk  a  little  about  the 
Applebys,  who^  she  sud,  were  staying  at 
Dodswell,  and  were  to  come  with  the  Morton 
party.  This  explained  to  Lacy  that  Agnes  was 
not  yet  arrived ;  and  his  eyes,  which  had  been 
anxiously  wandering  in  quest  of  her,  became 
more  quiescent  from  that  moment 

Fresh  arrivals  soon  warned  him  not  to  engross 
many  minutes  of  Lady  Rodborough's  valuable 
attention,  and  he  moved  onward  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Ladies  Jane  and  Mary  Sedley. 
From  these  young  ladies  his  reception  was  very 
favourable.  Their  father,  who  had  lately  re- 
ceived a  good  report  of  the  state  of  Sir  William 
Lacy^s  circumstances,  and  had  discovered  Her- 
bert to  be  the  only  son,  had  given  them  to 
imderstand,  that  he  was  a  person  to  whom  they 
might  venture  to  be  gracious ;  and  Herbert  now 
received,  in  their  present  treatment  of  him,  th^ 
benefit  of  this  intimation. 
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Lord  Rodborough  had  not  yet  accosted  him. 
He  was  sitting  on  a  sofa  in  the  gallery,  making 
himself  agreeable  to  a  foreign  princess,  and  at 
the  same  time  rejnressing  the  caresses  of  an 
Italian  greyhound,  and  playing  with  the  light 
flowing  curly  locks  of  his  youngest  daughter,  a 
child  of  about  six  years  old.  He  had  studied 
all  modes  of  appearing  with  effect,  and  had 
decided  in  his  own  mind,  that  to  be  stately,  was 
mauvaia  ton,  and  a  state  device  for  assuming 
consequence ;  and  that  nothing  would  have  a 
better  air  than  tq  seem  indifferent  to  his  own 
splendour,  to  sink  as  much  as  possible  the 
character  of  the  host,  leave  the  cares  of 
reception  to  Lady  Rodborough,  and  lounge 
about  the  house,  and  be  carelessly  good  humour- 
ed, and  negligently  civil  to  all  who  might  happen 
to  fall  in  his  way. 

So  far  was  decided  ;  but  this  was  not  suffi- 
cient. The  pursuance  of  this  line  of  conduct 
alone,  could  not  have  distinguished  him  from 
his  guests ;  whereas,  though  his  ostensible  object;^ 


w'^tA  juris  CTBTHfX  Tim  :i 
•Irkl  fortM.  rW  c^  j 
■  itlingf  or  ■  waAfacd  imsk,  ^  u  xore  hnRif 
in  tny  other  tBUmtiDg  saaair,  wooid  hne  !»■ 
«pr;  convenienL  Bat  ai  mat  cna  putt  waaU 
iimip  to  liii  aid,  and  alJaw  him  lo  let  the  vorid 
■ift  lliHt  lio  wu  coniciousof  ben^  in  hk  own 
limiKs  lli>  wna  obliged  to  have  recoorae  to  other 
tiit'tltitili>  vS  )inxluGing  a  lenBatitHi.  Itsttudc 
\\\\\\  tltMl  «  tlii>)>lMy  of  parental  fondneaa,  would 
^x«tt  M  \>vr  iiitrrrMing  aitd  softeniDg  contrast 
«'  ^  t'v  »*.>*>'  aoifkil  (Hiints  of  hiB  character: 
*v  ♦.N>'*\'  '.i^x  h;^  Tvwngest  daughter,  a 
\"'  \^  \\  "(V  ***  ULe  her  father,  and 

1  of  him. 
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like  thein^  wbb  only  to  amuse  bimselfi  it  w» 
neoBtBarj  that  he  should  be    mucdi    mote  at 
home,  thaa  any  of  them  in  eomraon  propriety 
ought  to  be.    Any  little  sprain  or  accident,  that 
would  have  enabled  him  to  dispense  with  the 
strict  formaUties  of  an  evening  dress,  or  to  wear 
a  sling,  or  a  slashed  sleeve,  or  to  attire  himself 
in  any  other  interesting  manner,  would  have  been 
very  convenient     But  as  not  even  gout  would 
come  to  his  aid,  and  allow  him  to  let  the  world 
see,  that  he  was  conscious  of  being  in  his  own 
house,  be  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  other 
methods  of  producing  a  sensation.      It  struck 
him  that  a  display  of  parental  fondness,  would 
form  avery  interesting  and  softening  contrast 
with  the  more  awful  points  of  his  character: 
and    accordingly    his    youngest    daughter,   a 
beautiful  child,  who  was  like  her  father,  and 
had  been  indulged  into  being  very  fond  of  him, 
was  kept  up  beyond  her  usual  hours,  that  she 
might   hang  about  him,   attract   the  attention 
of  the  ladies,    be  a  pretty  plaything  when  he 
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h«d  notl^liig  ebe  to  do^-  aiad  a  confcmcnt  eacuBb 
for  my  inntMitioQ  •  to  hb  lev  difltiiiguiBheil 
fftem^^vi^  viiiick^ht  night  think .  proper  *  ta  be 
guiiigr. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


From  the  top  of  all  iny  trast* 
Mishap. hftth  throwen  m*  iD  the  4ait. 

8ia  T.  Wtatt. 

Meanwhile,  the  minutes  roiled  on,  the 
crowd  poured  in,  and  the  contents  of  the  over- 
flowing anti-room,  now  half  filled  the  spacious 
gallery.  The  band  commenced  an  enlivening 
air ;  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  began  to  file 
off'  from  the  sides  to  the  centre ;  sundry  arrange- 
ments seemed  to  be  made,  in  which  was  chiefly 
audible,  the  word  ^^vU-d-vis:**  there  was  a 
momentary  crowd,  and  movement,  and  confu- 
sion ;  when  all  at  once,  order  sprung  up,  like 
the  world  out  of  chaos,  from  this  seeming  irre- 
gularity; and  as   the  chaperons  fell  back,  a 
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large  proportioo  of  the  younger  part  of  the 
asaemUy,  were  leea  to  be  Bymmetrically  ar- 
ranged in  several  ref^ular  hollow  squares:  a 
slight  double  clap  of  the  hand  was  heard :  the 
band  struck  up,  and  the  ball  was  begun. 

A  quadrille  was  ended,  and  the  Mortons 
•wen  not  come  ;  another  was  b^wi,  and  they 
were  s^  absent;  and  Herbert,  who  was  vexed 
at  their  Doo-appearance,  could  not  help  wonder, 
ing  to  his  partner,  I^y  Mary  Sedley,  what 
could  make  them  so  very  late. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  young  lady,  in  a 
tone,  which  also  implied  that  neither  did  she 
care.  "  I  suppose  it  is  only  Lady  Louisa  taking 
time  to  make  up  her  mind  (o  be  imprudent, 
and  come  out.  Poor  Lady  Loo !  What  a  jnty 
she  can  never  fancy  herself  quite  well  \  Wben> 
ever  you  ask  her  how  she  does  P  she  sajrs,  inva- 
riably, "  thank  you,  better.'"  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  she  happens  to  be  always  improving, 
and  never  as  well  as  other  people.  She  must 
have  had  a  large  stock  of  illness  to  begin  with." 
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Ha'bert  next  ventured  to  mention  Ames, 
and  to  80iuid  Lady  Mary's  opinion  of  her;  but 
the  lady  did  not  seem  interested  in  the  subject, 
merely  siud  she  was  a  nice  girl^  and  after 
finding  out  a  likeness  for  her,  which  Herbert 
could  tiot  feel  to  be  complimentary,  was  glad  to 
turn  the  conversation  to  some  good  mark  for 
ridicule.  Herbert  imintentionaUy  assisted  her 
in  this  respect,  Iby  asking,  if  she  knew  the 
Applebys. 

*'  Oh,  perfectly,'*  was  her  answer.  **  You  must 
not  quiz  them  to  me,  Mr.  Lacy,  for  they  are 
somehow  or  other  related  to  us.  Lady  Appleby 
always  calls  us  cousins.  What  a  dear,  civil 
creature  she  is  !  She  says  pretty  things  to  one, 
that  sound  as  if  they  had  been  taken,  word  for 
word,  out  of  a  note  of  congratulation.  And 
then  what  a  sprightly  person  Ae  is!  I  see 
them  now — there  he  stands,  pitying  himself  for 
some  piece  of  good  fortune." 

"  Were  not  they  to  come  from  Dosdwell?'* 
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"  Yes,"  nid  Lady  Mary,  "  aa^  I  nippose 
the  Mortons  are  come  too.* 

Herbert  looked  eagerly  around  him,  and  9t 
that  moment,  the  crowd  opemn^  ^labled  him 
to  see  the  object  of  all  bis  solicitude.  She  was 
standing  near  the  entrance  to  the  ball-room, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  Sackville,  who  was 
talking  to  Lady  Bodborough.  She  looked 
grave,  and  rather  pale;  but  Herbert  was 
disposed  to  attribute  this  to  the  glare  t^  the 
lamps,  and  thought  her  as  beautiful  as  ever. 
He  saw  her  eye  directed  to  the  place  where  he 
was,  and  he  thought  she  recognized  him ;  but 
this  might  be  a  mistake,  for  she  betrayed  no 
signs  of  recognidoD,  and  immediately  looked 
anoth^  way.  Herbert  tried  to  catch  her  eye, 
but  in  vain.  She  soon  retired  to  a  seat,  where 
■he  was  screened  from  his  view,  by  the  slanders 
in  front ;  and  Herbert  was  obliged  to  resign  all 
hopes  of  eeaag  more  of  her,  till  he  had  made 
his  bow  to  Lady  Mary. 
Scarcely  had  he  conducted  that  lady  to  a  seat. 
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than  he  saw  Mr.  Morton  near  hun.  He  thought 
he  appeared  unwilling  to  accost  him,  sidled  off 
as  he  approached,  and  persisted  in  looking 
another  way,  till  he  could  no  longer  refrain 
from  acknowledging  Herbert's  address.  When  he 
did,  it  was  rather  uneasily.  He  said  a  few  com- 
mon-place things  about  the  ball;  inquired  after 
Sir  William ;  regretted  not  having  been  at  home, 
when  Lacy  called  on  the  Monday;  and  then 
seemed  glad  to  break  off  the  conference,  by 
turning  to  talk  to  another  of  his  acquaintance. 
His  manner  was  evidently  changed  from  what 
it  was  when  they  met  last ;  and  Herbert  was 
uneasy  at  the  drcumstanoe. 

Unconscious  how  he  could  have  given 
offence,  he  was  the  more  desirous  of  trying 
what  would  be  his  reception  from  Agnes.  He 
soon  found  her :  she  was  seated,  and  Sackville 
by  her  side.  She  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  his 
approach,  but  could  not  look  at  him ;  turned 
still  more  pale,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  tried 
to  seem  attentive  to  what  was  said  by  the  Miss 
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lyrwliitts,  who  were  sitting  on  the  other  side  of 
her.  They  were  very  ineligible  witnesses  for 
this  meeting,  having  made  good  use  of  their 
eyes  at  Huntley,  and  being  at  least  suspicious,  if 
not  certain,  that  Agnes  and  Lacy  were  mutually 
attached.  Sackville  ctHnprehended  all  the  ilo- 
pleasantness  of  the  utuation  in  which  Agnes 
was  placed.  He  saw  her  agitation,  and  wishing 
to  ^ve  her  time  for  recovery,  drew  off  the 
attention  of  Lacy,  by  addresung  him  first 
himself. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  miss  you,"  said  he,  *'  on 
Monday.  I  had  ridden  out  pot  long  before  you 
called.''  He  then  inquired  after  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Lacy,  and  by  the  time  Herbert  had 
answered  his  questions,  Agnes  could  receive  him 
with  tollable  composure.  Her  manner  on  hu 
first  approach,  had  startled  and  perplexed  him, 
and  ber  present  air,  though  much  improved  in 
composure,  was  still  grave  and  distant,  and 
quite  unlike  what  he  expected.  He  felt  chilled 
by  such  a  receptbn,  and  hardly  knew  how  to 
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address  her.  An  inquiry  after  Lady  Louisa, 
and  a  question,  whether  she  was  present  or  not, 
were  the  most  obvious  things  to  say  after  the 
first  greeting. 

<<  Tolerably  well,''  and  '<  she  is  not  here,*' 
were  the  brief,  cold  answers  which  he  reoetved ; 
and  then  followed  a  long  pause,  equally  embar- 
rassing to  the  feelings  of  each.  The  coldness 
of  Agnes  was  unaccountable  to  Herbert,  and 
for  a  moment,  he  questioned  with  himself,  whe^ 
ther  he  could  have  offered  her  any  uninten- 
tional slight,  by  overlooking  her  in  the  crowd. 
**  I  first  caught  aght  of  you,"  said  he,  wishing 
to  be  satisfied  on  this  point,  **  just  before  the 
end  of  the  last  quadrille :  had  you  been  in  the 
room  long  ?*" 

She  said  she  had  but  just  entered  it 

*<  Then  you  will  acquit  me  of  blindness,  I 
hope  ?" 

**  Certainly,"  was  all  she  answered;  and  it 
was  uttered  with  an  air  of  absence,  as  if  she 
scarcely  knew  what  she  said. 
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Nothing  could  be  more  discoura^ng,  yet 
Herbert  was  g<nDg  to  address  her  again,  when  he 
felt  his  arm  toncbed  by  some  one  behind,  and 
Hartley's  bUck,  curly  bead,  wag  prcjected  across 
him,  dispensing  "bow  d'ye  do's"  to  Agnes 
and  the  Miss  Tyrwhitts.  "  Herbert,"  said  he, 
immediately  afterwards,  half  aloud,  "  I  knew 
it  was  you,  though  I  had  not  the  honour  of 
seeing  your  face;  I  saw  Miss  Morton's,  and 
that  was  enough,  for  I  knew  where  you  ought 
to  be.  Miss  Morton,  Lacy  does  not  look  happy, 
I  hope  he  has  not  been  in  the  water  again." 

Agnes  and  Herbert  both  attempted,  with  ill 
success,  to  cover  their  vexation  under  a  forced 
laugh,  and  Hartley,  who  saw  that  his  observa- 
tim  was  not  welt  rec^ved,  turned  away,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  easier  task  of  entertWD- 
ing  the  Miss  Tyrwhitu.  Herbert,  at  the  same 
time  walked  away,  dejected  and  mortified,  by  a 
rec^tion  for  which  he  could  assign  no  pos^ble 
roason.  He  had,  however,  some  satisfaction 
b  thinking,  that  it  did  not  seem  the  result  of 

TOL.  II.  ' 
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With  all  this,  he  preserved  a  (Munful  consd- 
ousness  of  his  situation ;  <^  the  many  eyes  that 
were  prepared  to  notice  any  outward  expresaon 
of  his  feelings ;  of  the  necessity  of  concealing 
them  from  the  view  of  Sackville ;  and  the  con- 
sequent  necessity  of  external  calmness  ;  and 
also  that  he  was  required  to  return  immediately 
a  ikiitable  reply  to  Sackville's  communication. 

To  the  performance  of  this  painful  task,  he 
roused  himself  with  difficulty,  and  promptly 
uttered  something  expressive  of  his  surprise 
at  his  intelligence,  and  thanks  for  the  early  in- 
formation ;  but  in  what  terms  these  sentiments 
were  couched  he  scarcely  knew.  Still  he  almost 
doubted  the  truth  of  what  he  had  heard,  and  it 
began  to  appear  like  a  horrible  dream,  when 
the  ill-omened  voice  of  Sackville,  again  awakened 
him  to  the  sad  reality^ 

'*  It  has  not  long  been  settled,'*  said  he,  **  and 
is  not  generally  known ;  but  you  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  mention  it  When  things  of  this 
kind  are  positively  determined,  I  see  no  use  in 
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maluDg  a  mystery  of  tbetn.  It  is  better  to  be 
exfJidt    Do  not  you  agree  with  me  !" 

Lacy  araeated. 

"She  coDcun  with  me  entirely  on  that  point," 
punued  Sackville,  looking  at  Agnes,  and  dnw- 
ing  Lacy  gently  towards  the  place  where  abe 
waanttiDg;  '*and  also  with  respect  to  appear* 
iog  in  pablic.  Seefusion,  you  know,  is  much  io 
'vogae,  b  these  cases ;  hut  I  think  it  idle,  and 
■he  is  so  good  as  to  conform  to  my  noti<mB ; 
and  so  you  see  here  sbe  b  to-niglit.  She  is  oot 
well;  but  as  she  had  decided  upon  coming,  she 
did  not  like  to  change  her.  purpose.  I  believe 
sbe  was  influenced  pertly  by  the  fear  of  keep- 
ing me  away.  And  now  I  have  a  little  request 
to  make.  Do  ask  her  to  dance:  I  kaow  she 
likes  dancing,  and  she  won't  stand  up  with  me, 
because  I  am  sufferiDg  ftom  a  spnun.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  not  every  one  we 
should  approve  of  as  a  partner ;  but  you  are 
a  friend,  ao  let  me  propose  you." 

Lacy  had  nothing  to  object ;   and  Sackville 
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instantly  stepping  up  to  Agnes,  andleaatng 
down  towards  her,  said,  *^I  hope  you  wffl 
dance*  Pray  do— ^ance  with  Lacy ;  he  OMaas 
to  ask  you.    I  have  just  tol4  him  every  thing?" 

She  turned  pale  at  this  agitating  proposi], 
but  attempted  no  denial.  Indeed  at  that  hmk 
raent,  her  tongue  refused  to  give  uttennce  to 
any  words ;  and  her  ulence  was  taken  by  Sudk* 
ville  for  acquiesiDence.  He  looked  round  at 
I.«acy,  who  was  standing  near,  like  a  criminal 
awaiting  sentence ;  and  who,  on  catching  Sack* 
Title's  eye,  mechanically  approached*  At  the 
same  time,  Agnes  rose  from  her  seat :  not  a  syl- 
lable was  said  by  either ;  and  a  slight  incJinatinn 
of  the  head,  concluded  the  compact.  Lacy 
offered  has  arm  ;  she  accepted  it  in  silence ;  and 
they  walked  away  together,  to  take  their  places 
in  the  quadrille  set  which  was  then  being  formed. 

How  eflfectually  do  the  obligaticms  of  society, 
compel  us  to  throw  the  mask  of  external  calm- 
nesB  over  feelings  of  inward  angmshl  and 
how  imperfectly  can  we  judge  by  the  unruffled 
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r  of  thow  «ha  tread  with  i»  thec^n^ 
of  tlie  wcaidf  at  the  secret  writhiDgs  of  tbe 
ipirtt  I  little  was  it  suspeoted  by  any  of  tlioee 
wbo  mingled  with  Agnes  and  Herhert  in  the 
dance,  how  agonizing,  at  that  fesdre  mfnnent, 
wtn  tlieir  T«spectiTe  feelings.  In  addidon  to 
the  painfohieM  of  meeting  undw  suefa  altered 
oroamitanoes,  Agnes  was  severely  wounded  by 
'Herb^*shaTingwisbedtodance  witbber,  after 
Imotring  ber  engagement ;  and  she  regretted 
Uiatsbe  bad  not  refused  him.  What  did  bis 
condoct  seem  to  show?  That  be  had  never 
cared  for  her ;  that  be  had  basely  triied  with 
ber  affections ;  and  that  be  was  inclined  to  oon- 
tioue  bis  insidious  attentions  at  a  time  when 
tbey  became  actually  criminal.  It  might  be, 
hereafter,  a  subject  of  thankfulneM,  that  she 
had  been  timely  saved  from  an  union  with  tuch 
a  man ;  but  this  she  could  not  feel  at  such  a 
time,  and  tbe  sense  of  his  unworthiness,  only 
planted  another  thorn  in  ber  bosom.  To  Her- 
bert,  still  almost   stu[a£ed  with  the  shook  of 
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this  sudden  announcement,  the  situation  was 
teirihle  beyond  description.  He  had  looked 
forward  with  natural  delight  to  the  happy  time 
when  he  might  press  the  hand  of  Agnes  in  the 
dance.  That  time  had  now  arrived,  and  under 
what  circumstances!  He  had  felt  her  hand 
tremble  as  it  rested  on  his  arm.  It  might 
pioceed  from  the  embarrassing  novelty  of  her 
situation ;  it  might  be  an  indication  that  he  was 
not  indidTerent  to  her.  Yet  if  so,  why  was  she 
another's  ?  And  if  it  were  so,  what  would  it  avail 
him  ?  His  rival  was  a  kind,  confiding  friend, 
who  had  saved  his  life  at  the  hazard  of  his  own ; 
and  honolur  and  gratitude  forbad  Lacy  to  en* 
deavour  to  su[q)lant  him.  He  knew  not  whether 
Agnes  was  aware  of  his  acquaintance  with  the 
altered  circumstances  under  which  they  now 
met.  He  longed  to  apprise  her  of  it,  and  to  bsj 
that  it  was  at  the  request  of  Sackville  that  he 
had  ventured  to  claim  her  hand. 

Once  or  twice,  he  was  on  the  point  of  speak- 
ing to  that  effect,  and  the  words  were  on  his  lips, 
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wtien  fears  would  dash  across  his  mind,  add  tbe 
time,  the  place,  publicity,  chance  of  being  over- 
heard, her  probable  embarrassment,  perbapi 
displeasure ;  these  and  similar  considLTBtioni, 
rose  to  his  imagination,  and  diverted  him  fnmi 
his  half-formed  purpose.  In  the  delirium  of 
the  moment,  he  shunned  the  subject  as  mne- 
thing  nbhorrent  to  his  nature,  and  strove  to 
steep  his  senses  in  temporary  forge  tfu  hie  as.  He 
would  be,  if  possible,  her  gay,  unthinking  part- 
ner in  the  dance,  and  hide,  even  from  her,  Ule 
agony  that  dwelt  within. 

Little  passed  between  them,  and  that  little 
was  rendered  studiously  light  and  irrelevant,  and 
on  his  part  even  gay.  Little  did  he  know  how 
the  display  of  this  miserable  gaiety  operated 
against  him  in  her  mind.  She  saw,  indeed,  that 
it  did  not  sit  easily  upon  him  ;  but  she  attri- 
buted this  his  discomposure  to  the  smitingaof  a 
conscience  which  reproached  him  for  having 
trifled  with  her  affections. 

Had  Lacy  been  leas  ardently  attached,  and 
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had  the  blow  fallen  leas  heavily  upon  him,  he 
would  probably  have  beeo  alive  to  the  impies- 
aions  which  his  conduct  might  produce  in  hdt, 
But  in  hini)  feeling  was  too  powerfully  predomi- 
nant, to  allow  cauticm  and  reflection  to  operate ; 
and  his  discerning  faculties  were  blunted  by  the 
weight  of  this  great  calamity. 

No  alltuuon  had  yet  been  made  to  that  cir- 
cumstance which  must  annihilate  the  hopes  of 
Lacy.  He  felt  that  it  must  soon  be  done,  and  yet 
he  know  not  when  or  how.  Minute  succeeded 
minute,  and  no  present  moment  seemed  appro* 
priate  to  such  a  task.  Hemmed  round  with 
smiling  triflers,  with  light  laughter  linging  in 

his  ear,  and  scraps  of  lively  common-plaoe,  at 

I 

each  instant  audible  around  him*  how  could  be 
frame  his  mind  to  speak  of  that  which  seemed 
as  it  were  to  extinguish  the  very  light  of  his 
existence  ?  As  little  would  he  in  that  soene  of 
merriment  have  dwelt  on  th^  death  of  a  dear 
relation. 

The  dance  was  ended;  he  had  reconducted* 
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Agaea'to  her  seat ;  end  the  opportunity  seemed 
to  be  lost.  He  stood  awhile  irreM^ote  before 
her,  mustering  a  courage  which  noir  promised 
to  be  rather  dangerous  than  useful.  His  mind 
wu  IB  a  better  frame  for  speaking  to  her  on  this 
agitating  topic,  and  he  was  prepared  to  havt; 
conveyed  in  a  few  simple  words  his  knowledge 
tf  her  intended  marriage,  and  wishes  for  her 
bapfROess.  He  bad  no  longw  a  chance  of 
saying  any  thing  that  shoidd  be  heard  by  her 
alone  t  but  this  he  was  now  compelled  to  dis. 
regard,  and  he  was  about  to  bend  forward  Ui 
address  her,  when  his  arm  was  touched  by  a 
fan,  and  turning  round  he  found  himself  ac- 
costed hf  his  mother. 

"  Oh,  Herbert,"  said  Lady  Lacy,  "  I  have 

faem  loolcing  for  you — come  this  way — I  hav« 

-  sotnething  to  say  to  you.     How  hot  it  is !  Have 

yOB  been  dancing  F  Where  is  Emily  ?" 

"  I  have  not. seen  my  sister  lately." 

**  Give  me  your  arm ;  I   want  to  find  her. 

What  an  exceUent  ball !   I  bare  just  been  talk- 
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ing  to  the  Dash  woods.  Maria  Dash  wood  lookA 
so  ill !  I  wonder  how  they  could  think  of  tMring- 
ing  her  I  Lady  Dashwood  says,  she  nodded  to 
you  just  now,  and  you  would  not  know  her. 
I  must  take  you  to  her  to  make  your  peace. 
By  the  bye,  have  you  asked  Charlotte  Hartley 
to  dance  ?^ 

<<  No,  Ma'am,  I  have  hardly  seen  her.'' 

<<  Oh,  then,  do !  Indeed  you  ought, — ^and  she 
has  been  sitting  still,  poor  girl,  all  the  last  set 
Are  you  engaged  to  any  one  now  ?^ 

«*  No." 

'^  Oh,  then,  pray  ask  her ;  there  she  is;  I  am 
pretty  sure  she  is  not  engaged." 

No  more  she  was ;  and  as  Lady  Lacy  con- 
tinued to  give  him  very  broad  hints  in  the  bear- 
ing of  the  young  lady,  who  evidently  expected 
what  was  to  follow,  Herbert,  however  unwil- 
ling, could  not  without  positive  incivility,  avoid 
leading  her  out.  This,  in  the  present  state  of 
his  feelings,  was  to  him  a  cruel  penance.  Miss 
Hartley  was  in  lively  spirits,  and  naturally  ex- 
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pected  a  currespondiDg  gaiety  from  her  partner, 
and  this  gaiety,  amidftt  the  torments  of  anguish 
almoet  insupportable,  did  Lacy  endeaTour  tn 
asBume.  The  topics  too,  which  Miss  Hartley 
choae  to  introduce,  were  often  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  peculiarly  distreMing. 

"  How  Miss  Morton  is  fallen  off!"  said  she, 
after  looking  at  the  dejected  countenance  of 
Agnes.     "  Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Lacy  ?" 

"  She  is  rather  young  to  fall  off,"  said  Lacy ; 
"  she  only  happens  not  to  be  veil." 

"  Ah,  perhaps  it  is  that,  or  perhaps  itris  her 
dress.  She  is  certainly  not  well  dressed  to- 
night— though  perhaps  she  would  not  look  well, 
if  she  VKU  Tvell  dressed;  and  yet  still,  I  don't 
know,  after  all,  whether  it  is  not  the  dress  that 
makes  all  the  difference.  What  do  you  think, 
Mr.  Lacy  r 

"  I  am  no  judge  in  a  question  of  dress." 
"  Oh,  yes,  you  ore,  if  you  would  but  think 
iO.     I  cannot  say  Miss  Morton  strikes  me  as 
htang  BO  ?ery«  very  handsome.    She  is  not  one 
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of.  my  bemides.  Only  look  at  Augusta  Tyf- 
wfaitt;  she  is  really  perfectly  lovriy.  There  k 
no  comparison  between  her  and  Mias  Morton*^ 

'^  They  are  very  di&rent  indeed,^  said  Lacy« 
and  turned  his  head  to  avoid  the  pursmnee  of 
so  unpleasant  a  theme. 

.  Supper  was  soon  announced;  and  Herbert, 
as  in  duty  bound,  conducted  Miss  Hartky 
thither,  and  sat  by  her  at  the  table.  Seascely 
were  they  seated,  and  had  begun  to  look  dKint 
them,  than  Herbert  discovered,  to  his  sorrow, 
that  Agnes  and  Sackville  were  situated  directly 
opposite.  To  assume,  under  any  cbcumataooss, 
an  unrestrained  and  cheerful  manner,  was  now 
a  painful  task  to  Lacy ;  but  to  be  exposed  to 
their  obserration  was  a  ten-fold  aggravatimi  of 
his  misery. 

Nor  was  the  evil  less  to  Agnes,  who,  though 
she  thought  at  first  that  nothmg  could  lenen 
the  misfortune  of  being  again  subjected  to  the 
agitating  presence  of  Lacy,  would  rather  h«re 
seen  him  seated  by  any  one  than  Charlette 
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Hattlcj.  This  young  lady  wu  m  exodlent 
■pisiu,  and  Agnes  internally  reproadied  herself 
ibrTe{Hning' at  her  happiness.  Lacy  alaowisb- 
iog  to  divert  his  thoughts,  and  seoaible  of  the 
neauity  of  coDcealing  for  the  present  what  he 
felt,  exerted  himself  to  talk  to  Miss  Hartley ; 
md  this  appearance  of  marked  attention,  which 
ma  not  unobserved  by  Agnes,  tended  only 
to  eoafirm  her  in  a  belief  of  his  utter  want  of 
rtfpcrd  for  her,  and  of  the  truth  of  his  reported 
ei^igement  to  that  lady. 

The  nesesmty  of  a  further  interview  with 
Agnes,  continued  to  press  with  increasing  force 
on  Lacy's  mind ;  and  every  minute  brought 
fresh  wonder,  that  hopes  so  vitally  dear  to  him, 
should  have  been  dismissed  without  a  word. 
An  opportunity  was  now  eagerly  sou^t ;  and 
the  supper  being  ended,  and  be  at  length  dis- 
eeaimbered  of  his  putner,  it  was  his  first  en- 
deavour to  find  Agnes  out.  In  a  large  house, 
widi  many  rooms  thrown  open,  and  full  cf  oom- 
paoy,  thU  was  not  an  easy  task ;  and,  difficult,  in 
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truth,  did  Lacy  find  it.  In  his  perambulations, 
he  was  first  arrested  by  Lady  Rodborougb, 
who  charged  him  with  a  little  mis»oa  into 
the  ball  room  ;  and  he  was  then  fastened  upon 
by  Lady  Appleby,  from  whose  elegant  super- 
abundance of  civil  sayings,  there  was  little 
chance  of  immediate  escape. 

<'  I  do  hope,  Mr. .  Lacy,"  she  said,  with  a 
plaintive  look  of  expostulation,  ^'  that  you  have 
no  immediate  intention  of  running  away  from 
this  delightful  ball ;  for,  indeed,  I  must  say  that 
it  has  gone  off  remarkably  well,  and  has  been 
very  fully  and  numerously  attended :  and  must, 
I  am  sure,  have  been  highly  satisfactory  to  both 
Lord  and  Lady  Rodborough,  as  indeed.  Lady 
Rodborough  told  me  herself;  for  she  said,  that 
they  had  had  several  disappointments,  and  never 
expected  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  so 
many  of  their  friends  about  them ;  and  now 
that  they  are  here,  I  am  sure  I  hope  they  will 
not  think  of  breaking  up  so  early,  for  that 
would  be   a  thousand  pities — and   indeed,    I 
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must  tay  that  t  think  very  few  have  actually 
ordered  their  carriages  yet — at  least,  I  koow 
that  aa\j  half  of  our  party  have  any  immediate 
intention  of  going.  Mr.  Morton,  and  myself, 
and  Elizabeth,  and  Augusta,  will  probably  stay 
some  time ;  and  indeed  the  otbera  would  not  go 
if  it  were  not  that  Miss  Morton   feels  rather 

overcome  with  tlie  heat,  and  ts  not  equal " 

**  Is  Miss  Morton  going  ?"  exclumed  Lacy. 

**  Yes,  she  is,  and  Lord  Appleby,  and " 

Lacy  would  not  stay  to  hear  the  enumeration 
of  those  who  were  to  accompany  her ;  and  trust- 
ing that  Lady  Appleby's  good  nature  would 
for^Te  the  abruptness  of  his  departure,  hastily 
passed  OD,  fearing  that  the  opportunity  might 
even  now  be  lost,  and  vowing  that  if  it  were 
posiible  be  would  speak  to  Agnes  again  that 
night  He  re-entered  the  anti-room — she  was 
not  there,  nor  in  the  saloon— she  was  probably 
gone  to  the  entrance  hall.  He  asked  a  servant, 
who  met  him  in  the  corridor,  if  Mr.  Morton's 
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MPriage  was  called.    <<  Noi  Sir,^  wtti  the  answer, 
and  the  man  passed  on. 

Lacy  felt  relieved  from  a  great  part  of  Us 
mxiety,  and  was  cm  the  point  of  turning  backs 
when  the  call  of  ^*  Lord  Appleby's  carriage 
stops  the  way,"  caught  his  ear,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  information  that 
Lord  Appleby  was  coming  down.  It  instantly 
struck  him  that  Agnes  was  going  in  that  cax^ 
riage,  and  that  his  exertions  were  indeed  finiit- 
less.  There  was  no  use  in  proceeding,  y^  he 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  being  assuned  by 
ocular  proof  of  her  actual  departure.  He  en* 
tered  the  hall,  saw  a  carriage  at  the  door,  with 
the  step  let  down,  and  Sackville  handing  in  a 
lady,  whom,  as  her  face  was  turned  from  him 
and  her  head  enveloped  in  a  hood,  he  could  not 
disUnguish;  but  who  he  doubted  not  was 
Agnes.  In  another  minute  the  carriage  was 
gone,  and  Lacy  returned  in  useless  regret  to  the 
ball-room. 
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J  X'9^  Lacy  «u  in  no  haate  to  return ;  aad 
for  another  hour  did  Herbert  eoduie  the  misay 
ft  deling  hiuaelf  obliged  to  wear  the  galtbg 
mask  of  cheerfulness,  and  to  talk  and  smile, 
while  his  mind  was  afflicted  with  a  moK 
pugnant  aorrow  than  he  had  yet  known. 
'  At  length,  he  was  released  from  thu  state  of 
torment ;  and  never  dtd  prisoner  quit  his  dun- 
geon mcvB  willingly  than  be  escaped  from  the 
splendid  mansion  of  Westcourt.  Little  was  said 
on  the  way  btxne,  for  he  pretended  sleep,  that 
be  nughc  muie  in  nlence  over  the  events  i^  the 
past  evening. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Tnie  genrrotity  riaei  above  tlM  ordioMT  nilM  of  loeUl  eaadnct,  ui 
flowt  with  much  too  full  a  stream  to  b«  comprehended  within  the 
preelse  nmrki  of  formal  precepts.  It  saBctlAes  ercry  passfoo,  and  adds 
fraee  to  every  aeqnltiUon  of  the  soul :  and  if  it  does  not  neeeMarily 
taetade,  at  least*  it  reflects  a  Iniirs  upon  th^  wliale  eirola  of  naral  aad 
iatelleotual  qoalltles. 

llBLHont— JVftweM-fie^e  J^eMert. 


After  a  night  of  feverish  sleep,  JLacy  awoke 
to  a  melancholy  recollection  of  the  past,  and  an 
anxious  consideration  of  ^he  steps  whidi  it  now 
remained  for  him  to  take.  His  final  detenni^ 
nation  was  to  see  Agnes,  if  possible,  that  morn- 
ing, and  to  defer  all  communication  to  his 
father,  till  he  could  also  relate  to  him  the  result 
of  the  interview. 

At  breakfast  Herbert  met  Sir  William,  who 
doubting  not  that  his  son  had  passed  an  evemng 
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of  the  most  unmixed  gratificauoD,  assailed  him 
with  manj  sportive  remarks  and  queslioiu 
which  it  was  distrewii^  to  receive,  and  difficult 
to  answer.  Agitated  by  these  unconscious 
attacks,  Herbert  withdrew  himself  as  soon  as 
possible ;  and  being  eager  to  arrive  at  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  terms  on  which  he  and 
Agnes  were  henceforth  to  meet,  rode  over  to 
Dodsweli.  On  arriving  there,  he  was  told  that 
Mr.  Morton  and  Sackville  were  not  at  home ; 
neither  were  the  ladies,  "  who,"  added  the 
servant,  "  are  out  walking." 

As  the  roan  said  this,  Herbert  cast  his  eye* 
towards  the  shrubbery ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  female  figure  at  a  dis- 
tance, whic;h  he  immediately  conceived  to  be 
Agnes.  It  disappeared  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  visiUe ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  determine 
his  course ;  and  ^ving  his  horse  to  the  servant, 
be  set  out  in  quest  of  her. 

Agnes,  who  had  suffered  much,  and  who  felt 
ined  to  assume  tranquillity  in  the  pre- 
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sence  of  Sackville  and  her  father,  was  inefiec- 
tually  endeavouring  to  allay  the  fever  of  her 
niind  in  a  solitary  walk;  and  Sackville,  who 
understood  her  feelings^  had  consddenitely  ab- 
stained from  intruding  his  society  when  he 
knew  she  wished  to  be  alone.  Walking  slowly 
to  and  fro  in  a  sequestered  alley  of  the  shrub- 
bery, earnestly  did  she  endeavour  to  collect  her 
scattered  thoughts.  In  many  various  lights 
did  she  consider  the  conduct  of  Lacy,  in  which 
thiere  was  much  that  she  did  not  understand. 
—That  he  should  have  received,  so  coolly,  tidings 
which,  if  his  former  manner  were  any  thing  but 
the  most  hollow  and  frivolous  gallantry,  ought 
to  have  cost  him  such  a  pang ! — That  it  should 
instantly  have  been  followed  by  a  request  of  her 
hand,  as  if  their  situations  were  still  unchanged ! 
That  he  should  have  uttered  not  one  syllable  in 
atluAon  to  this  startling  event ! — ^these  were  all 
subjects  of  sorrow  and  surprise.  His  silence,  it 
is  true,  might  be  interpreted  favourably.  An 
indifierent  person  would,  perhaps,  hare  whis- 
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per^  some  formula  of  congratuUUwi ;  one  who 
felt  dpeply  could  not  His  manner,  too,  was  far 
froin  being  cheerful  and  composed ;  and  though 
there  yrere  gleams  of  gaiety  in  it,  it  was  a  forced 
unnatural  gaiety,  .as  if  assumed  to  conceal  his 
r^  feelings. 

These  conaderations  agun  induced  her  to 
believe  that  Lacy  really  cared  for  her.  Then 
again  would  she  reproach  herself  for  questioning 
oa  sach  a  subject:  she  was  the  affianced  bride 
of  aDothaty  and  must  learn  to  forget  that  Lacy 
had  ever  held  a  place  in  her  heart.  Then  aroae 
a  consideration  still  more  serious,  whether  she 
w^  justified,  with  her  affections  thus  disposed, 
is  accepting  the  hand  of  another;  whether  she 
could  fulGI  her  marriage  vow,  and  could  offer 
other  than  an  imperfect  pledge  and  a  divided 
love. 

"  I  know  not,"  said  she;  "  these  are  point* 
which  I  cannot  argue  with  the  coolness  of  an 
uninterested  reasoner ;  but  I  sincerely  trust  that 
this  sacrifice  of  my  best  affections  will  not  be 
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blameable  in  the  sight  of  Heaven.  If  I  cannot 
love  as  I  could  wish,  him  whose  lot  I  shall 
engage  to  follow,  still  I  trust  I  shall  so  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  wife,  that  he  shall  never  have  cause 
to  reproach  me  for  any  want  of  due  affection. 
If  my  sentiments  are  erroneous,  on  my  head 
will  the  misery  fall ;  and  I  can  never  lose  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling,  that  by  the  sacrifice  of 
my  own  happiness,  I  have  saved  my  parents 
from  misfortune.  As  for'  Lacy,  be  his  senti- 
ments what  they  may,  there  remains  no  course 
but  to  forget  him." 

She  was  mournfully  repeating  to  herself  this 
last  resolution,  when  approaching  footsteps 
caught  her  ear.  She  turned,  and  Lacy  stood 
before  her.  The  ardour  of  impatient  search 
had  flushed  his  cheek,  while  that  of  Agnes  was 
pale  as  death.  It  was  for  both  an  agitating 
moment,  and  to  Lacy  scarcely  less  than  to 
Agnes,  though  he  it  was  that  sought  the  inter- 
view.    He  was  the  first  to  speak. 

*<  I  was  told,""  said  he,  in  a  voice  thai  trem- 
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bled  with  emotion,  "  that  you  were  here,  and  I 
came  in  search  of  you." 

"  My  father  is  not  here,"  replied  Agnes, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said,  yet  feeling  with 
instinctive  delicacy,  that  she  ought  not  to  be 
the  object  of  Lacy's  visit.  "  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  tell  you  where  be  is.     Was  your  visit  to 

him — or "  she  could  not  utter  the  name  of 

Sackvilie. 

"  It  was  you,  t  wi^ed  to  see',''  stud  Lacy. 
"  I  missed  you  last  night — unexpectedly — other- 
wise, I  should  have  mentioned — should  have 
asked — what  I  will  ask  now.  Is  it  true  P"  said 
he,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  deep  earnest  whisper ; 
"is  that  true  which  I  beard  hist  night  P" 

She  understood  his  meaning,  though  it  was 
imperfectly  expressed.  She  trembled  with  agi- 
tation ;  and  the  words  "  Quite  true,'"  alone 
escaped  her  lips. 

A  distressing  silence  followed  her  reply.  Each 
was  conscious  that,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment, 
they  had   allowed    their  tone   and  manner  to 
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express  too  plainly  their  real  feelings ;  and 
Lacy  became  aware  that  the  abruptness  of  his 
address  could  be  excused  on  no  other  ground. 

**  Pray  foqpve  me/'  he  said,  <<  if  I  <^end 
you — I  hardly  know  what  I  am  saying — ^I  know 
that  I  owe  you  an  apology.  Last  night-r^hat 
must  yon  have  thought  of  me  I  that  under  such 
circumstances,  I  should  have  shown  so  litde 
deUcacy  as  to  claim  your  hand!  to  lead  you 
out  to  observation  I  I  too !  but  he  wished  it,  or 
I  should  not  have  presumed.  It  was  kindly 
meant — it  was  a  maik  of  his  confid^ce ;  for  he 
did  not  know — But !  I  am  wandering  ;  I  am 
going  to  tell  what  you  should  not  know  any 
more  than  he — ^but  no  matter-disguise  is  im- 
posaUe — I  will  tell  you  all." 

**  No,  Mr.  Lacy — ^no,^  exclaimed  Agnes, 
turning  from  him.  '*  Tell  me  nothing,  I  entreat 
you ;  I  have  no  wish  —no  right  to  know.  Re- 
member my  ntuation,  and  respect  it.  The  time 
is  past — I  cannot — must  not  hear  what  you 
would  say." 
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**  Then  you  csn  guess  what  I  would  say  f" 
replied  Lacy,  ttagerly.  '*  Yes,  I  see  you  under- 
iUod  me.  Yna  can  believe  that  mine  was  no 
unmeaning  preference,  no  heartless,  frivolous 
tttentiMi.  You  can  believe  that,  whoteror  I 
had  been  required  to  sacrifice  to  ensure  you 
happiness,  I  would" 

**  Enough,  enough,"  cried  Agnes.  "  Yes,  I 
can  believe  it  all ;  but  this  is  no  fit  subject  for  us 
now.  Fray  leave  me,  Mr.  Lacy.  No  good  can 
come  from  such  a  conversation.  Go,  I  entreat 
you;  and  take  with  you  every  wish  for  your 
future  happiness  that  I  am  permitted  to  form." 

Lacy  walked  away  a  few  paces,  as  if  about  to 
obey  her  bidding ;  then  stood  irresolute  awhile ; 
then  in  another  moment  had  returned,  and  was 
once  more  at  her  side. 

*'  It  is  not  a  week,"  said  he,  *'  since  I  met 
you  in  that  house,  and  was  permitted  to  inti- 
mate, if  not  by  words,  at  least  by  manner,  the 
presumptuous  expectations  which  I  had  formed. 
I   will  not  blame   you.  Miss  Morton,  for  not 

68 
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having  then  assumed  a  severity  of  air  which  is 
foreign  to  the  charitableness  of  your  dispodtioD. 
But  had  I  been  then  repulsed,  however  harshly, 
I  feel  that  I  should  have  been  spared  much  of 
the  pain  of  this  great  and  unexpected  blow — nay, 
Miss  Morton — ^pray  hear  me — ^grant  me  this 
little  recompence,  though  it  may  be  somewhat 
irksome.     I  should  have  been  spared  not  only 
this  terrible  surprise,  but  the  consciousness  that 
I  had  incurred  the  risk  of  giving  pain  to  the  very 
admirable  person  to  whom  you  will  be  united. 
You  probably  know  how  much  I  owe  him — 
indeed  I  remember  to  have  told  you — and  I  can 
now  call  to  mind  that  you  endeavoured  to  abate 
what  you  considered  the  excess  of  my  gratitude. 
Perhaps  you  thought  that  I  said  more  than  I 
truly  felt — ^but  indeed  it  was  not  so — and  my 
actions  shall  now  prove  it ;  and  you  shall  see 
that  I  can  look  forward  with  calmness  and  satis- 
faction to  my  friend*s  happiness,  even  when  it  is 
attended  with  the  sacrifice  of  my  own/' 
His  voice  faultered  slightly  as  he  pronounced 
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these  lost  words,  and  he  stopped  for  a  while  to 
regain  firmness  and  composure.  Agnes  uttered 
not  a  word ;  she  was  very  pale  ;  her  respiraUon 
ohnost  ceased ;  she  thought  herself  on  the  point 
of  fainting,  and  leaned  against  a  tree  for  sup- 
port. 

"  I  have  a  question,"  resumed  Lacy,  **  one 
serious  question  to  ask  you,  and,  if  you  are  at 
liberty,  I  solemnly  entreat  you  to  answer  it,  for 
you  will  therehy  enable  me  to  discharge  an  act 
of  justice.  1  would  ask  you,"  continued  he, 
lowering  his  voice,  which  was  almost  choked 
with  emotion,  "  does  Sackville,  according  to 
your  belief,  know  or  even  think  that  t  have, 
however  ibvoluntarily,  been  at  any  time  hb 
rival !  It  is  a  bold  question,  but  I  trust  you 
will  forgive  it;  pray  answer  it,  if  you  may." 

'*  I  do  not  believe,"-  sud  Agnes,  in  a  voice 
that  was  scarcely  articulate,  "  that  he  has  ever 
thought  you  Euclv" 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  exdiumed  Lacy,  after  a 
short   pause  ;  *'  and  may  he  never  think   so. 
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He  mutt  wish  to  be  my  frien^^  and  I  wiauU 
spare  him  the  ptta  of  beliaying  that  he  has 
unintentioQaUy  been  my  enemy.  I  thought  that 
he  perhaps  suspected  what  my  views  had  been, 
and  that  he  had  therefore  granted  me  last  night 
the  privilege  of  your  hand  as  the  highest  mark 
of  his  confidence^  If  it  were  so,  I  thank  him  for 
trusting  that  I  should  never  attempt  to  resist  his 
claims.  He  shall  see  that  his  confidence  has  not 
been  misplaced.  I  have  not  known  him  very 
long;  but  I  can  feel  and  admire  his  superior 
qualities.  But  it  is  useless  for  me  to  praise  him 
to  you.  You  can  appreciate  him  much  better 
than  I  can.  I  hav^  been  too  bold ;  but  when 
the  heart  is  very  fuU^forgive  my  abruptness — 
I  cannot  say  all  I  would — ^may  Grod  bless  yi>u 
both— farewell !" 

He  turned  ^way  as,  with  a  faultering  voice, 
he  uttered  these  last  words;  but  he  felt  as  if  he 
would  fain  say  more,  and  seemed  rooted  to  the 
spot,  unable  to  quit  her  dangerous  piesenee. 

At  this  moment,  approaching  footstqps  were 
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liendi-Bod  hetait  Mier  wu  aaiaSiak  of  it*' 
Sackville  bad  jwned'  them.  A  short  glaace  «t 
their  wuntentoicet  sufficed  to  teU  fano,  that  an 
agitating  interri^  had  taken  place,  and  It  vas 
a  dccumtance  calculated  to  impart  no  dight 
agitation  to  the  breast  of  Sackville.  But  be  bad 
great  powers  of  self-commaiid ;  and,  nnolhering 
^  external  trace  of  the  jeaioos  susfririons  whidi 
then  flashed  acroas  his  mind,  he  adTitnced  with 
all  the  alacrity  of  cheerful  friendship  to  wdcome 
titcy,  irho,  on  being  greeted,  awoke  as  &om  a 
trance.  Sackville'a  calmness  seemed  to  be  mo> 
mentarily  imparted  to  him.  He  regained  his 
self-powcwioD,  repressed  his  emotion,  and  could 
replj  to  the  questions  and  remarks  of  his  com- 
panion with  cdlectednesB,  and  apparent  ease ; 
while  Sackville,  offering  one  arm  to  Agnes,  Bad 
potting  the  other  within  that  of  Lacy,  waHted 
between  them  to  the  house. 

The  oonTorsatioii,  in  which  Sack vUle  purpose- 
Ij  relieved  them  hj  taking  bimsdf  the  greater 
share,  was  light  and  animportant,  and  related 
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chiefly  to  the  last  night's  ball,  and  the  persons 
present  at  it.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  guarded 
with  admirable  tact  from  containing  any  allusion 
harassing  to  the  feelings  of  Agnes  and  Lacy. 
Yet  the  restraint  under  which  these  feelings 
were  now  suppressed  was  in  itself  acutely  pain- 
ful ;  and  when  at  length  they  reached  the  house, 
Agnes  eagerly  quitted  them,  to  give  vent  to 
her  sorrows  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  apart- 
ment 

Agitated,  harassed,  oppressed  as  shie  had 
been,  she  had  not  yet  shed  one  tear.  But  when 
she  found  herself  alone,  and  free  from  the  re^ 
straint  of  others'  presence,  she  ceased  to  maintain 
the  dreadful  struggle,  and  wept  long  and  bit- 
terly. At  first  she  scarcely  knew  for  what  she 
wept.  There  was  one  dark  mingled  tissue  of 
misery,  one  vague  oppresave  gloom  which 
^  gathered  around  her,  and  seemed  to  weigh  her 
to  the  earth;  and  left  her  only  an  undefined 
sensation  of  being  inconsolably  wretched — she 
was  hardly  conscious  how  or  why.    But  as  her 
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mind  grew  more  composed  it  awoke  to  the  per- 
cqption  of  distinct  sources  of  grief.  She  found 
that  the  fuicied  barrier  by  which  she  had  pur- 
posed to  exclude  Lacy  from  her  thoughts  had 
vanished  since  their  last  meeting,  and '  that, 
instead  of  being  an  unmeaning  trifler,  who 
cared  not  for  her,  and  whom  it  was  an  act  of 
justice  to  forget,  he  was  one  who  nourished  a 
sincere  attachment,  who  was  keenly  wounded 
by  her  seeming  fickleness,  whom  she  had  cruelly 
wronged,  and  whose  generous  conduct  had  pro- 
duced  for  him  a  still  greater  portion  of  her  ad- 
miration. All  the  considerations  through  which 
she  had  steeled  herself  to  the  sacrifice,  had 
proved  ungrounded,  and  nothing  remained  to 
uphold  ber  courage  but  a  ston  sense  of  duty. 

We  naust  return  to  Lacy,  whom  Agnes  left 
alone  with  Sackville.  His  situation  was  rcn^ 
dered  less  trying  by  her  absence ;  and  he  had 
time  to  call  to  aid  his  natural  strength  of  mind; 
and  to  speak  with  firmness  and  composure  on 
that  which  was  to  him  the  most  afflicting  of  all 

g3 
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lubjecU.  Sackidlle  was  even  .stupoaed  at  Ihe 
steadiness  of  his  tone;  and  wishing  to  avoid 
any  thing  like  an  explanatbn,  was  very  wiUing 
to  lead  the  conversation  to  other  tUngs.  But 
Lacy  had  no  wish  to  shun  the  one  great  topic 
which  was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  volun- 
tarily offered  his  congratulations. 

^*  Sackville,^'  said  he,  *^  I  have  reason  to  he 
very  grateful  to  you,  and  I  should  have  a  had 
opinion  of  myself  if  I  did  not  wish  you  every 
earthly  happiness.  I  think  you  have  made  such 
a  choice  as  can  hardly  fail  to  ensure  it.  It  may 
perhaps  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  praise  Misi 
Morton,  short  as  my  acquaintance  irith  her  has 
been ;  but  so  much  as  this  I  will  say :  May  you 
both  ever  contribute  to  each  other's  happiness !" 
and  he  wrung  his  companion's  hand,  and  left 
him. 

Sackville,  during  thb  last  interview,  had  been 
touched  with  a  momentary  compunction. 
There  is  no  magnet,  which  attracts  our  sym- 
pathy more  powerfully  than  generosity  ;  and  die 
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brightness  of  this  traitin  I^y*  bid  pntetratdd 
even  to  the  cold  obdurate  heart  of  SadcTiHe. 
And  yei  he  well  knew  beftjreband  this  property 
of  his  friend's  dispositioD,  and  had  deliberately 
planned  to  turn  his  very  virtues  into  anus  that 
should  operate  against  him.  He  had  calcu- 
lated with  detestable  subtilty,  the  hold  which  a 
former  act  of  preservation  would  give  him  over 
his  grateful  heart ;  and  he  hoped  to  bind  the 
tie  still  stronger,  by  studied  friendlinesH  of 
manner,  and  earlv  coofidence  un  the  subject  of 
his  engagement,  isackvitle  had  not,  like  many 
bad  men,  a  disbelief  in  the  virtue  of  others. 
He  couiff  accurately  foresee  the  virtuous  line  of 
conduct  which  they  would  take ;  but  he  viewed 
it  coolly  and  speculatively,  as  the  result  of  a 
certain  temperament,  or  dispoution  of  cha- 
racter, not  much  more  admirable,  or  in- 
trinsicaltr  moral,  than  tlTeir  devotion  to  any 
one  pursuit,  and  almost  equally  resolvable  into 
whim.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  callousness  of 
feeling,  he  could  not  but  be  somewhat  moved  by 
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the  generonty  of  *  his  much  iDJured  rival ;  and 
he  felt  for  a  while,  that  inward  pang,  which 
comes  ever  and  anon  to  shake  the  triumph  even 
of  successful  guilt. 


V 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Sutpielonaamoog  thoitghtt,  tre  like  bats  amonf  birds  ;  they  ever  fly 
by  twlllfht.  Bacon. 


Lacy  repaired-  from  these  trying  scenes,  to 
the  still  remaining  painful  task  of  acqu^ting 
his  father  "vvith  the  sudden  downfal  of  his  hopes. 
The  expression  of  his  countenance,  as  he  entered 
the  room,  suffidently  prepared  Sir  William  for 
the  evil  tidings  that  were  to  follow. 

"Where  have  you  been?"  said  the  latter, 
looking  anxiously  at  his  son. 

**  To  Dodswell,''  replied  Herbert ;  and  then, 
without  further  preface,  in  a  few  ^mple  words, 
he  described  the  discovery  of    the  preceding 
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night,  and  the  interview  which  he  had  under- 
gone that  morning. 

<^  It  is  a  strange  afiiur,**  said  the  Baronet, 
when  his  son  had  finished  his  painful  recital, 
^^and  I  cannot  understand  it  It  is  but  a 
week,  Herbert,  since  I  saw  you  both  together : 
I  could  then  have  sworn  that  she  felt  a  prefer- 
ence for  you;  and  if  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
my  old  judgment  is  deceived  by  modem  man- 
ners, still  I  must  think  her  more  deficient  in 
discernment,  than  the  very  weakest  of  her  sex, 
not  to  perceive  that  you  betrayed  a  more  than 
common  admiration  for  her ;  yet  never  could  I 
see,  that  she  repelled  or  received  your  attentioni 
coldly — ^no,  not  even  in  the  presence  of  Sack- 
ville ;  nor  did  he  seem  jealous,  or  uneasy.  And 
yet,  under  the  circumstances,  what  else  could 
have  been  expected  ?  I  cannot  understand  it, 
Herbert :  but  answer  me  one  thing — do  you 
believe  that  she  is  really  attadied  to  Sackville  ?*" 

'*  I  have  seen  no  symptoms  of  attachment/' 
replied  Herbert;   **  indeed,  all  that  I  have  seen 
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ftod  heaidt  txcept  ihis  stattling  fact  of  their 
actual,  aigngemait,  leads  me  to  oandude  the 
totxtaatj.  I  can  remember,  that  once  at  Hunt- 
leji  she  spoke  of  him  rather  cokHy-— could  that 
be  artifice  ?  No !  no,  she  is  superior  to  artifice* 
Yet  that  was  scarce  two  months  since,  and 
surdy  betokened  nothing  like  increanng  attach- 
ment. In  fact,  both  at  the  ball,  and  this  morn- 
ing, she  seemed  unhappy — deeply  so,  as  if  there 
were  something  on  her  mind.  It  is  a  mystery, 
quite  a  mystery  ;  I  cannot  undesistand  it" 

Both  were  silent  for  a  while,  and  seemed  to  be 
pondering  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  Sir 
William  was  the  first  to  speak.  <^  I  do  not  pre> 
tend,*'  said  he,  **  to  solve  the  mystery  completely, 
but  I  cannot  stifle  my  suspicions.  There  has 
been  some  trick,  some  juggle.  She  has  been 
sacrificed  to  Sackville.'* 

"  Grood  heavens,  Sir ! — ^but  how  ?  and  why  f" 

*^  Nay,  I  know  no  more  than  you.     I  judge 

only  from  your  description,  and  from  what  I 

observed  of  her  manner  last  week.     I  cannot 
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help  thinking  that  the  poor  girl  has  been  driven 
into  this  match,  against  her  will.  She  is 
a  wealthy  prize,  and  Sackyille  is  one  of  her 
trustees,  and  he  must  know,  that  she  is  well 
worth  winning,  be  she  attached  to  him  or  not*^ 

^'  It  is  just  possible,^'  said  Herbert ;  ^*  but  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  think,  that  SackviUe 
would  lend  himself  to  such  a  transactioik^ 

^<So  should  I,  Herbert,  and  though  your 
opinion  may  be  false,  I  like  to  hear  you  express 
it.  A  proneness  to  suspicion  is  least  commen- 
dable in  a  young  man ;  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
that  you  have  no  disposition,  to  think  worse  of 
others,  than  you  can  help.  Sackville  has  been, 
on  one  occasion,  a  valuable  friend  to  you ;  and  I 
shall  ever  hope  for  an  opportunity  of  showing 
him  the  gratitude  that  a  father  ought  to  feel. 
Perhaps  I  have  betrayed  a  want  of  this,  in 
allowing  myself  to  entertain  injurious  suspicions 
of  him  ;  but  remember  that  I  have  received  no 
pledge  of  his  virtues  except  your  praise,  aiid 
iJiaty  when  your  afPections  are  prepossessed,  is 
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apt  to  be  Bomewbat  lavishly  bestowed.  But 
we  will  not  pursue  this  subject.  It  only  gives 
you  needless  pain;  and  our  speculations  upon  it 
are  utterly  unavailing.  Miss  Morton^  whether 
willingly  or  not,  has  engaged  to  give  her  hand 
to  another,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  interfere. 
I  wish  I  could  give  you  any  comfort  or  assis- 
tance. I  believe  silence  is  the  best  balm  ;  and 
let  me  assure  you,  ray  dear  Herbert*  that  I  will 
never  henceforward  wound  you,  by  wantonly 
dragging  forth  your  disappointment  as  a  subject 
for  my  discussion  :  but,  at  the  same  time  believe 
me  when  I  say,"that  ntfy  ears  will  always  be 
open  to  the  slightest  syllable,  you  may  choose 
to  utter/' 

Here  the  subject  was  dropped,  and,  as  it 
seemed  to  both  parties,  was  never  agmn  to  be 
resumed.  Sir  William  Lacy,  though  he  felt 
compassion  for  the  afflictions  of  his  son,  was  not 
eventually  sorry  to  see  him  precluded  from 
forming  a  connecUon  which  he  had  so  many 
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reasons  for  disliking;  and  notwithiitanding  the 
opposite  tendency  of  his  just  suspcions,  he  , 
chose  to  take  it  for  granted  that  Miss  Morton 
was  irrevocably  lost  to  Herbert.  Nor  did  Her- 
bert himsdf  think  otherwise;  for  even  when  he 
admitted  the  tempting  supposition  that  Agnes 
might,  by  possibility,  secretly  prefer  him  to 
Sackville,  and  that  a  trifling  exertion  on  his 
part  would  enable  him  to  supplant  his  rival, 
still  he  recoiled  with  generous  firmness  from  such 
a  plan,  when  he  reflected  that  this  rival  was  the 
man  to  whose  prompt  exertions  he  had  owed  his 
life. 

About  a  fortnight  now  elapsed  without  any 
further  commimication  between  the  families  at 
Lacy  and  Dodswdl ;  nor  did  any  tidings  reach 
the  former  respecting  the  Mortons,  or  any  of 
their  connections,  except  an  announcement  which 
the  baronet  made  one  morning  to  his  son,  that 
Lord  Rodborough,  as  he  was  infinrmed,  in  a 
note  from  Allen,  had  concluded  the  purchase  of 
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the  Bloxwich  estate.  ^  Here  is  the  note/'  said 
the  Baroaet ;  and  Herbert  took  it,  and  read  it 
through. 

'*  There  is  one  part,*'  said  he,  <*  which  I  don\ 
understand ;  <  I  am  glad  that  my  hint  was 
not  thrown  away.'    What  does  he  refer  to  ?** 

**  Heaven  knows,'*  said  the  baronet,  carelessly; 
**  I  hope  it  was  that  I  should  bum  his  letter, 
for  1  certainly  did  it — half  read.  Come,  Her- 
bert, don't  put  on  that  long  expostulating  face — 
I  know  what  you  mean-<>-and  if  1  was  not  ex- 
empted,^r^  patcmoy  you  would  read  me  a  lec-'^ 
ture  on  carelessness  in  matters  of  business ;  but 
it  would  be  of  no  use — it  would  not  convert  me 
— I  hate  your  precisions  in  petty  affairs." 

Not  long  after  the  time  when  this  conversa- 
tion took  place,  a  meeting  was  convened  at  the 

County  Hall,  at  ,  for  the  purpose  of 

petitioning  parliament  for  the  speedy  abolition 
of  slavery.  Sir  William,  who  had  been  reading 
a  good  deal  on  that  subject,  had  warmed  him- 
self, by  a  course  of  pamjMets,  into  a  strong  feel- 
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itig  of  interest ;  and  Herbert,  who  let  slip  no 
opportunity  of  drvwing  his  father  from  his  re- 
tirement, and  inducing  him  to  associate  more 
freely  with  his  neighbours,  gladly  took  advan- 
tage of  the  present  bias  of  his  mind  to  engage 
him  to  attend  the  meeting.  They  accordingly 
went ;  and  Herbert,  who  was  solicitous  to  wean 
himself  from  his  own  distresses,  by  fixing  his 
attention  upon  other  objects,  would  have  received 
much  gratification  from  its  proceedings,  had  not 
the  consciousness  of  one  circumstance,  of  a  di£- 

* 

ferent  nature,  soon  become  piunfully  obtrusive. 
Once  befcHre,  at  a  general  muster  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  county,  Herbert  had  been  pained,  by 
observing  the  very  little  consideration  in  which 
his  father  seemed  to  be  held.  Remembenug 
this,  he  was,  in  the  present  instance,  rather  curi- 
ous to  see  whether  any  improvement  manifested 
itself  in  the  cordiality  with  i^hich  he  was  re- 
ceived by  his  neighbours :  but  he  saw,  to  his 
sorrow,  that  their  general  demeanour  was,  by 
no  means,  more  favourable,  and  that  there  were 
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now  instances  of  actual  avoidance  which 
amounted  almost  to  rudeness,  and  even  in  the 
very  persons  who  had  formerly  shown  some 
degree  of  courtesy. 

Mr.  Morton,  in  particular,  guardedly  ab- 
stained, throughout  the  meeting,  from  exchanging 
a  word,  or  even  look,  with  Sir  William  Lacy  or 
his  son.  Herbert  was  a  good  deal  hurt  at  this, 
though  he  could  easily  conceive  that  the  suscep- 
tible temper  of  Mr.  Morton  might  have  dis- 
covered some  ground  of  offence  which  would 
awaken  his  former  grudge:  the  cause,  however, 
of  a  similar  coldness  in  others,  was  utterly  be- 
yond his  comprehension.  It  was  a  subject  in 
which  delicacy  forbad  him  to  make  any  observa- 
tions to  his  father,  who  was  evidently  chagrined 
at  the  reception  he  had  experienced;  and 
though  he  endeavoured  to  laugh  it  off  in  a  vein 
of  caustic  pleasantry^  was,  in  reality,  deeply 
mortified. 

The  treatment  which  he  had  received  ren- 
dered him  still   more  averse  to   society;   the 
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naghbourhood  became  hateful  to  him;  every 
man,  in  Sir  William's  imagination»  seemed  to  be 
his  enemy ;  and  with  a  morose  stubbornness  of 
determination,  which  in  him  was  unusual,  he 
refused  to  appear,  or  admit  any  visitors  to  his 
house,  during  the  great  annual  assemblage  of  the 
principal  fSftmihes  of  the  county,  at  the  Henbuiy 
races,  which  were  to  take  place  in  a  few  days. 
His  refusal  was  the  more  extraordinary,  and 
was  the  more  strenuously  combatted  by  Lady 
Lacy,  because  their  son-in*law,  Charles  Hartley, 
was  to  be  one  of  the  stewards— the  other  steward 
was  Lord  Malvern. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Stranire  thoagh  It  ••em— yet,  with  eztremett  grief 
It  llnk'd  a  mirth— it  doth  not  briog  relief— 
That  playfalneu,  of  sorrow  ne'er  begvilei, 
And  imiles  in  bitterness— bat  still  it  smiles. 

Bvaoir. 


At  length  the  first  day  of  the  races  arrived. 
Hartley,  whose  office  obliged  him  to  be  on  the 
spot,  was  staying  in  Henbury  with  his  wife  and 
sister  ;  and  on  the  rooming  of  the  first  day. 
Lady  Lacy  and  Herbert  went  with  them,  and 
some  other  friends,  to  the  course. 

England  presents  few  more  animating  or 
characteristic  spectacles  than  that  truly  national 
one,  a  race-course.  What  a  medley  of  objects 
does  it  comprise!  The  neat  light  stand;  the 
tent-like  booths ;  the  grotesque  shapes  of  cara- 
vans, with  their  broad  display  of  painted  canvas. 
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well  peopled  with  glarii^  inonsterB;  the  faigfa 
and  ever  moving  swings ;  the  camageB  of  every 
fonD,  hue,  and  denomination,  from  the  cdroneted 
coach  and  six  to  the  humble  donkey«cart,  or  the 
uncouth  waggon,  with  its  twenty  insides — while 
the  formal  barricades  which  line  the  course, 
crown  with  an  air  of  order  the  seeming  irregu- 
larity of  the  whole. 

But  how  great  is  the  addition  to  this  anq) 
d'csU,  if  we  take  some  note  of  the  animated  ob- 
jects that  fill  the  picture !  The  bright  array  of 
figures,  gleaming  from  the  balcony  of  the  stand 
— the  humbler  throng  that  move  below — the 
horsemen  and  their  steeds — ^the  miscellaneous 
concourse  of  pedestrians  —  motley  ccdoured 
tumblers-^honest  blue^stockinged  countzynMi, 
in  grey  or  russet—- the  liveried  figures  diqpetaed 
among  the  mass,  and  contrasting  their  gay 
dresses  with  the  coarser  habiliments  of  the  mdb. 
Nor  must  we  forget'  the  recruiting  party,  irfodi 
seldom  fails  to  swell  the  crowd— the  drum  and 
fife,  and  stately  sergeant  at  the  head — and  a  long 
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train  of  ill-staned  youtha,  with  colours  in  their 
bate,  trying  to  ansume  a  martial  strut,  though 
looking  half  repentant  of  their  bargain. 

But  what  \b  the  pictorial  pleasure  arising  from 
such  a  scene,  compared  with  the  interest  of  that 
event,  which  seems ,  at  once  to  fill  every  head 
and  strain  every  eye,  whether  of  the  youthful 
beauty  in  the  stand,  or  the  grave,  cool  btadc- 
kg  above  stairs ! 

The  countless  throng  are  about  to  be  repaid 

for  a  long  period  of  expectation :  a  bell  has  been 

heard — they  are  saddling  the  horses— in  a  few 

minutes,  two  appear,  and  gallop  towards  the 

stand.     The  race  must  be  begun — no— they  are 

soon  pulled  in,  and  walked  back — ^and  then  two 

inore  appear  in  sight — and  then  another — and 

stiU  another,  and  are  similarly  paraded  before  the 

spectaton ;  while  cards  are  studied  with  increased 

attention,  and  blue,  and  red,  and  buff,  and 

orange,  assigned  to    their   respective  owners. 

Then,  one  by  one,  they  all  walk  back — and,  at 

same  distance  fnmi  the.  stand,  a  crowd  appears 
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to  *b^  forming  itself;  and  honemeti  flodt  in 
Bigcrr  haste  from  Tarious  points  to  this  one 
quaater.  Tlien  eiqpectation  b^ns  to  be  more 
strongly  painted  in  every  face,  and  there  is  an 
inckeaied  stiUness  in  the  crowd.  Then  again, 
«  bdl  is' sounded,  and  b  feUowed  by  a  stiUness 
d«e|ptr  than  before.  Then,  all  at  once  is  heard 
on  every  ade  a  low  murmur ;  one  single  sen- 
tence bursts  amultaneously  from  the  assemUed 
multitude  ;  and  **  They  are  off  r  is  exdaimed 
at  die  same  instant  by  a  thousand  tongues. 
The  crowd  divides,  and  six  hemes  sweep  in 
Kne  from  the  distance^post  towards  the  stand. 

The  equality  is  not  long  preserved — hdare 
two  hundred  yards  are  traversed,  one  is  far 
ahead — the  two  next  run  almost  abreast;  then 
follow  the  others  sucoesmvely ;  and  the  favomite 
is  last  but  one.  Soon  the  leading  fai^se  begms 
to  slacken  his  speed,  and  the  three-first  are  dose 
together— ^he  struggle  is  now  between  these; 
and  the  vaunted  favourite  succeeds'  only  in 
passing  the  fourth.      But  every  instant,  the 
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aspect  of  the  race  is  altered.  The  horae  which 
ledy  ii  now  vthird ;  and  the  contest  for  pre- 
eminence is  confined  to  two.  More  than  half 
the  course  is  traversed— the  two  first  are  far 
ahead — and  the  favourite  only  abreast. of  the 
third  horse.  He  cannot  win.  'Tis  ^<  the .  two 
first  against  the  field"  lor  any  odds.  And  now 
you  jcnay  offer  to  name  the  vinner,  for  one  of 
the  two  is  a  length  ahead,  while  the  favourile  is 
third,  and  several  yards  behind  the  second. 
They  approach  the  distance  ipost,  and  the  race 
is  still  between  those  two-^io — one  has  failed 
completely,  and  has  dropped  at  once,  not  only 
&r  behind  thefirst,  but  even  behind  the  favourite 
idsa 

And  now  the  latter  is  peredved  to  gain 
gsadually  on  the  first  horse^^he  is  three  lengths 
behind-^ two~-one — and  now,  you  say  he  has  a 
chance — but,  no— be  does  not  seem  (o  gain  any 
longer  upon  the  other^  whose-  rider,  dressed  in 
yeUow,  whips  hard  and  keeps  his  station.  The 
rider  of  die  favouriw  does  not  whip — he  fleenu 

H  2 
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XO'he  p^tig  i&— ferbtpb  Jie ^fauTNTs  tluitibe 
must  lose-^it '  iB  but  thkty  ywth  to  ibt 
trinnmg  chaSr.  A  shout  k  iiMrd  of  <^  jFeUow 
Vhis!"  and  ^  blue  for  a  thouttiudi^'  aad^tiife 
roar  ia  tremendous,  and  *^*bhie,  bhie-!"  ia*  tfk 
pre^affing  cry« 

In  another  aeocmd,  all  is  dacided-*-4>iae  «U  >at 
atite  lets  out  his  horse— -the  ^ecft  is  mstantaneeys 
— he  passes  the  other  like  a  shotyirithin  afew 
yards  of  the  winning  chair — <^  blue^^'  is  AaaUd 
loud^than  ever,  and  all  is  Krely  exdainaitioii; 
and  your '  excited  feelings  (if  a  novice)  at^'  net 
cooled  dll,  on  turning,  with  hmd  oonttnendatiotts 
on  the  excellent  race,  to^the  enpelienced  immf  of 
the  turf  at  your  elbow,  you  are  told,  with  a  quiet 
smile,  that  it  was  a  hoUo#  thing  •  tnm  she  fimt ; 
that  the  yellof^  never  had  a  efaanoe ;  Md  that 
blue  held  in  all  the  time,  and  might  faavrwoo 
by  half  a  distance. 

Such  was  the  seene  which  was  jxesented  on 
the  Henbury  race-oomse  on  the  iivst  day,:iriKD 
Harbert'Lacyattendedxhestand.    Ourdmrip- 
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him  r  but  k.  rather  :  th«t  o£  a  noidce^  much 
aniufied,  and  atcictljr  attentive   to  tbe^  .pqQ^- 
tiarilaBS   of  (be   acene.  befpce  hinu..  But^  ip 
HeribertV  cato,  feelings  of  another  Ipnd  ^ov 
filled  his  thoughts,  and    prevented  him,  firpm 
^Kt^enobg    that    lively    intwceft   ?rhich  f  be 
goDcndly  took  in  all  that  was  pasidng. around 
Wm^    He  knew  it  was  probable  th^t  he  npdight 
bcceigain  meet  Agnes;  and  though  he  had  no 
doubts  with ,  respect   to   the   line  of  cpndi^Qt 
u^AiA  lie  ougjht  to  take,  he  fcl<;,tbat  it  wo^i^d 
bsi  difficuk  to  assume  the  unejaabarrasaed  cheer- 
fulscasiof  maf«  aoquwotanceship. 
{  ;  Agnes  w^  almost  the  fir^  person  he  ^iv^, 
MiheMtnedthe  stand  with  Chark>lte  H^ey 
Umgkig  on  his  arm.    The  fqports  of  tif^ 
uipfoaei  ^eogagement  bad  ney^  rea^i^h^  h^, 
or  this  circumstance  would haviegiyiBivhim  spme 
ainonnessi    jAgnes  was  at  4iat  time  sitting 
'  rtttbe? .  remote  frprn  Mm,  swrpui>d^  by  »per- 
(Mfflfi^  miM  o£  wiipmiif  kn^  qaly  bj.iiWP; 
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and  as  Heribert,  however  anxiotis  to  aecost 
her,  waa  careful  to-  aroid  all  approaeh  to  £ei^ 
iniliari^  of  mfanaer,  he  first  addressed  Imaself 
to  such  acquaintance  as  lay  more  immediatelj 
in  bis  way. 

Havinf^  gone  through  the  necessary  course 
of  greetings,  with  persons  whom  he  was  nekber 
glad  nor  sorry  to  lee,*  he  gradually  moved 
towards  that  quarter  of  the  room  where  Agnes 
was  sitting.  When  he  first  centered,  she  had 
been  grave ;  but  now  he  found  her  in  lively 
spirits,  talking,  as  it  appeared,  gaily  and  amus- 
ingly to  those  around  her. 

This  was  not  quite  #hat  he  expected,  and 
he  was  rather  distuti>ed  at  its  want  dP  harmony 
with  the  state  -of  his  own  feelings.  He  did  not 
wish  her  to  betray  to  the  world  her  sense  of  the 
peculiarity  of  tbdr  situation :  but  as  she  knew 
what  he  had  suffered  on  her  account,  he  thought 
that  in  his  presence  she  need  not  htiVe  been 
quite  so  cheerful.  In  this  reproachful  mood 
did  he  advtEnee  to  sptak  to  her,  striving,  in 
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bitternetB  of  heart,  to  oiould  lus  £eRbire&  into 
the  Bsoe  air  of  cheerfulness,  and  hoping  that 
he  should  at  least  be  rewarded  by  a  condial 
address. 

But  Agnes  was  in  no  haste  to  nati^  him. 
Her  wh(de  mind  at  that  moment  seemed ;  to  be 
engaged  in  the  fonnation  of  a  lottery,  and  she 
was  tryiDg  to  obtain  a  pair  of  scissara  to  cut  up 
a  card. 

"  Who  will  befriend  me  ?"  said  she,  looking 
round  as  Lacy  drew  near ;  "  I  know  I  muBt  apply 
to  a  gentleman — no  lady  carries  any  thing  half 
so  useful.  Mr.  Luscombe — oh,  thank  you — 
vrhat  an  excellent  friend  you  are  I  Your  are 
like  the  man  in  Peter  Schlemihl,  with  the  in. 
exhausUble  pockets — don't  bow,'  fen*  it  is  not 
a.  comptiment.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lai^,  they 
are  quite  well.  Who  is  our  treasurer  ? — Hy 
father  is  not  here  this  morning. — ^Are  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Lacy  here  ? — Now,  Mr.  Sedley,  you 
may  draw." 

And  then,  without  bestowing  another  Jook  on 
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iLacy,  she  went  on  with  lively  conireiMClon^  t^ 
her  other  acquaintance,  abom  the  arrangeiriea& 
of  their  lottery. 

Lacy  was  surprised  and  mortified.  A  setiife 
of  the  awkwardness  of  his  situation^  adcied,  per- 
haps, not  a  little  to  his  distress.  Be  had  intrbl 
duced  himself,  for  the  sake  of  accosting  he^, 
into  the  centre  of  a' large  group  of  perisbns, 
whom,  with  the  exception  of  Luscombe^  he  difl 
not  know;  and  when  she'  refused  to  attend'  to 

I 

him,  he  had  no  longer  any  one  to  address. 
"He  stood  for  a  short  time,  a  silent  spectator 
of  their  proceedings,  and  then,  feeling  himsetf 
an  intruder  in  the  circle,  he  turned  roondatfil 
walked  away.  '  He  retired  with  tlo  einriaUe 
feelmgs.  He  entertained  for  the  moment,  strong 
displeasure  against  Agnes,  the  strongcn^,  per- 
haps, from  the  ardency  of  his  attachment;  for 
a  slight  wounds  more  severely,  in  propcnrdon  t6 
our  regard  for  the  person  that  offers  it. 

But  this  sentiment  was  soon  changed  into 
vexation  at  his  own  behavour.     Why  so  im- 
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Ivu^eiiUy  eager  to  address  her?    Why  intro-, 
4uQft  himsejf  iiUp  a  gtoup  of  persons,  amongst 
whom  she  alone    could  be  the  object  of  bis 
ftteption?    Wa3  this  hia  delicacy?     This^is 
caution?    Would  his  avoidance  have  offend^ 
l^j   or  argued  indifference?     No,  she  would 
^dbnowl^ge  the  propriety  of  his  course;  and 
there  bad   passed  thai  at  their   last   meeting, 
which  no  trifling   omission   of  common-place 
ceremony,  could  cause  her  to  forget.    All,  this 
be  oould  admit;  but  still. he  wa^  offended  at 
ber  liveliness  of  manner.    It  might,  it  was  true, 
be  asmimed;   but  still*  why  to   such  excess? 
Alas,!  he  did  not  reflect,  that  it  was  no  easy 
task  for  Agnes  to  regulate  the  display  of  her 
ficdtiouB  gaiety. 

Plunged  in  these  harassing  ruminations,  he 
Utood  ajqparently  listless  and  unobservant  in  the 
midBt  of  tbp  cheerful  scene  around  him.  He 
tried  at  length  to  arouse  himself  to  the  enjoy- 
laent  of  the  present  moment     He  succeeded  in 

the .  calm  observer ;  heard  the  bu« 
hS 
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of  oonytnatMKi)  vnA  oooU  catch  such  imptffect 
temps  as  the  MIowiog. 

«<  Mr.  8aelmll0«<-Mlai  McrfaMi -HMigaged  kn^ 
before  she  came  oM." — ^  HaTCley»  what  did  joa 
db  at  IX)nca8ter  P"-^^  I  did  not  db,I  was  dam." 
— ^  How  d'ye  do,  JLa*f  Appleby  ?'* — ^  Quhe 
weQ»  thank  you — ^particuhrly  scwry — quite  de- 
lighted— 6o    much    obliged." — ^  Grood   raoes. 
Lord  Appleby/'— «  Why— a— yes— but,  be- 
tween  ourseltes,  !—''—«  Who  is  that  r— "  I 
must  ask  Mrs.  Poole.^ — ^*«  That  ?  oh,  his  name 
is"— (inaudible)— «  Rich?"—"  Very,  his  fifthcr 
kept  a  lottery  office— one  must  not  inquire  how 
money  comes  or  goes  either,  in  these  sort  of 
places."— ^<  Mr. Lusoombe, might  I  beg.''— *'Too 
happy — ^pray  allow  me." — "  Midhurst,  what  did 
you  kill  on  the  moors  ?"—"  Forty    brace  of 
,  grouse,  and  a  setter." — Pretty." — **  Paints."— 
**Must  be  natural." — "No,  I  assure  you— rouges 
slily  — « blooms  unseen,'  as  the  poet  says." — 
♦*  What  have  you  drawn  ?"  —  «  Lord  Bodbo- 
rough's  Artaxomines." — ^^^  Been  drawn  already 
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-rdoai  not  ruiu^— <<TeU  me— di^rfwbtii'if  • 
handicap  P*"— <<  A  handi(»|v  Mii»  TjrwliiH  f 
oh»  a  handicap  io  '^— *^  I  am  aorry  to  h^ar  it 
7^ should  be  cflveful— mi^^  have  been  di»* 
tanoed."— <1  Party  from  Westoomt."— «<  Scvm  to 
fbujj."— «  Marriage  talked  of."— <<  Birda  wUd-" 
—  Candlelight  beauty"  —  <<  Ordinary  belbore 
dusk.—" 

Dissatisfied  with  all  about  him,  Lacy  steove 
to  beguile  the  irksomeness  of  the.  time  by  change 
of  scene;  and  soon  quitted  the  stand  for  the 
winnmg  chair,  where,  amongst  others,  he  found 
the  stewards,  his  brother-in-law,  and  Lord  Mal- 
vem,  *^  L' Allegro,"  and  **  II  FensenNKs'^  as  they 
had  been  not  unaptly  named*  Hartley  was,  as 
usual,  all  life  and  good  humour,  and  would 
soon  have  raised  the  spirits  of  Lacy,  almost  to 
their  customary  level,  had  not  the  cold  and  dis- 
tant manner  of  Lord  Malvern  rather  pained 
and  surprised  him.  Lord  Malrem  had  much 
natural  reserve ;  but  with  Lacy,  whom  he 
seemed    to  like,  he  had  been  accustomed  to 


IMint)  iDstaMe,  W91J  »€Mife()umit)^  MicdkfM 
fp-^MiMidielaUsramnB'imcMiDefli.       -   *    >  ''i^ 
.  iAnothar  enoidoltiice-  oecumd,  at  die  «ude 
tifnev  wbisby  .tfabc^  s^bt,  mide    raihar  ia 
gtnwg  inprstsion  ott  Lacy;    Wlule  in  die  tteviB- 
«rdr$  Mud^  he  sikw  Mil  Monoii  enmkig  tbe 
oornndf  as  if  with  the  intenticm  of  earning'  thet« 
alio.'-   When  he  was  bkae  tx>  it,  L^rd  Malvmi, 
who  witts  ksning  over,  spoke  to  hiioa,  and  Lac^ 
nndenitood  him  to  ansirer,  thait  he  ivas  coning 
to. join  thar  party*     Mr.  Mortun*  vas  at  tbe 
foot  of  the  steps,  when  Lacsj  saddnlgr  chaag^ 
his  poeidon,  and    as  the   former   looked  up, 
their  eyes  met    At  that  instant,  Mr.  Mortixi 
seemed  to  Lacy,  to  check  himself;  turned  his 
head  quickly  iq  another  direction;  looked  up 
and  down  the  line  of  carriages,  as  if  searching 
for  somebody ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  as  if  having 
found  the  object  of  his  search,  walked  hastily 
away. 

Lacy  followed  him  with  his  eyes,  and  per- 
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Mhrodlp  thii  iBKtdui  «f  ipoing  in  die  Bir^tidtf  Jii 
^i0b  .lie  ^cjemed  tO' Jaok^  lie  veiuroed' af^ 
after  taking  a  cnoitous  floote^  to  tiie  Hand. 
^Qftare  iras  little'inbtt  oondact^  drnt  woiild' Jiave 
.excited  obstirYBtion,  bad  niot:  Lacy  been  p»dU- 
poflod  tb  attacdi  an  intereat  and  importamee  %o 
aU  hi»  JDoroenenbi '  L6i>d  Mahteral  wd  Hian- 
i^y^  iMJtberof  them  made  aay  tem^k^' qq^imi^ 
did  La€y i :  bilt  be  thoi^bt  nuieb,  wni  ^infeiiiNl 
ibaf  !Mr.  Morton  had  been  8tiid3diig  tof  avbid 
^bioi^t^hiofa  opinion  contributed  abt  a*  ^Ut^' to 
awell  tbe  aggr^^ate  of  painful  {feding^wliidi 
^dia*morniiig  bad  produced. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Of  entcftnee  to  a  quarrel ;  but  being  in. 
Bear  tt,  that  the  opi^oeer  may  beware  of  thee. 

Afteb  quittbg  the  course,  Lacy  repur^  to 
the  ordinarj)  and  from  thence,  after  two  or 
three  hours  of  forced  joviality,  he  gladly  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  ball.  This  ball  was  a  great  event 
in  the  county,  and  usually  produced  a  numerous 
assemblage  of  the  country  families,  for  many 
miles  round.  It  was  generally  pronounced  to 
be  well  attended,  and  it  was  so  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  Rodboroughs  had  lent  all  their 
consequence  to  dignify  Lord  Malvem^s  steward- 
ship ;  and  Hartley,  though  little  supported, 
either  by  his  own  or  his  wife's  relations,  had,  by 


dint  of  activity,  aod  bis  ova  pofnilarity,  secured  a 
oMudderablextteodanceof  his  puticular  acqusiiit- 
ance;  and  had  espedally  deserved  the  thanks 
of  the  chaperons  for  bringing  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  young  men.  Herbert  went  to  the  ball  as 
one  of  Hartley's  party;  and,  as  might  bare  been 
expected,  the  two  stewards,  with  their  imme' 
diate  friends,  were  among  the  first  arrivals. 

A  Urge  toom,  ill  filled,  is  always  a  melan- 
choly sight;  and  such  was  this  when  Lacy 
entered  it.  It  contained  scarcely  any  but  Lord 
Malvern's  party*  who  were  in  a  group  tt^^ha 
at  the  further  end,  and  comprised,  in  addiUon 
to  many  others,  Lord  and  Lady  Uodborough, 
the  Ladies  Sedley,  Lady  Malvern,  Sackville, 
Agnes  Morton,  and  her  father.  Hardey,  who 
preceded  the  others,  had  already,  when  Lacy 
came  in,  paid  his  respects  to  this  assemblage, 
and  had  now  returned  to  bis  own  set,  which 
formed  a  corresponding  group  at  the  other  end 
of  ^e  room. 

The  Rodborough  family  were  not  eminently 


s 

poptalftie.    /JPfa^.  1^   the    reputftioD,  am«^ 
thdr  country  neighbours,  of  being  fipe  and  fai- 
tid)aii9|   which  was  ti^ve  of   all  except  Lord 
Malnrenit  whose  cold,  reserved  habits,  xieverth^ 
ksoy  caMsed  him  to  be  unjustly  charged  with 
th^  greatest  proportion  of  this  failing.     The 
Horlleys'  p«rty»  therdtbre,  though  bearing  no 
iil*wiU' towards  the  BpdboxDughs,  did  not /eel 
iiicliiied  to  trayerse  the  whole  extent  of  a  long 
room  for  the  purpose  of  accosting  persons  from 
wboii  they  were  by  no  means  secure  of  a  cordial 
zedeptson.    The  same  feelings  in  some  degree, 
withheld  Lacy,  who,  though  be  nbight  no  longer 
/leak  the  society  of  Agnes,  and  could  take  no 
pleasure  in  that  of  Saekville,  would  not  so  lonj^ 
hkve  held  back  had  it  not  been  for  the  unplea- 
sant doubts  conveyed  to  bis  mind  by  the  manner 
at  Lord  Malvern  and  Mr.  Morton  towards.him 
that  morning.    It  was,  therefore,  natural  that 
he  shovld  shrink  from  approaching  a  circle  in 
which  bis  reception  was  so  doubtful,  and  in  which, 
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a\  any  nite,  itie  presence  of  Agnes  must  Mik»K 
agitating  thoagbt8. 

^         I        »  »    - 

I  1  I      r  ,  /        L 

By  degrees,  however,  the  room  began  to'Sfh^ 
the  formidable  blanks  were  lessened^-and  on 
Hartley  moving  upwards  to  concert  meAsifteii 
for  a  commencement  with  bit  fellow  stewai^ 
and  to  clium,  in  his  official  capadty,  the^htdd 
of  Ijady  Mary  Sedley,  Herbert  availed  hittiself 
of  tdis  arrangement  to  enter  the  circle,  and  go 
through  his  course  of  recognition&  '  ' 

The  result  was  not  encouraging.  Lord  Rod^^ 
borough  was  cold  and  distant;  Lady  Rodbo^ 
rough,  though  not  uncivil,  seemed  less  disposed 
to  talk  to  him  than  she  had  been  at  her  own 
ball ;  Lady  Malvern,  with  whom  he  had  become 
well'  acquainted  at  Huntley,  now  treated  him  tA 
a  comparative  stranger.  Sackville,  though  per- 
fSbctly  friendly  in  his  manner,  was  too  knudi 
engaged  in  talking  to  others  to  give  him  much 
of  his  attention.  Mr.  Morton  appeared  to  b^ 
manoeuvring  to  avoid  him,  and  acknowledged 
him  only  with  a  grave  bow ;  and  J^acy  had  the 
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additional  pain  of  obaemng  thai  the  oounte* 
nance  of  Agnes,  which  had  been  in  aome  d^;ree 
animated  till  his  approadi,  was  then  suddenly 
chilled  into  reserve. 

Thus  met,  he  soon  withdrew  in  mortification 
and  disgust.    For  the  ooldness  of  the  Rodbo- 
roughs  he  cared  little ;  but  the  estrangement  of 
the  Mortons  gave  him  much  concern,  and  he 
would  gladly  have  pressed  tor  an  explanation 
of  its  cause,  had  not  feelings,  which  can  easily 
be  imagined,  always  prevented  him,  whenever 
that  wish  arose.    He  tried  to  dismiss  them  from 
his  thoughts,  and  resolved,  in  a  moment  of  pique, 
not  only  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  others, 
but  to  let  them  see  that  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  their  caprice  to  check  the  flow  of  his  gaiety. 
The  principle  of  reaction  is  very  visible  in  tbe 
operations  of  the  mind ;  and,  after  the  depresami 
which  Lacy  bad  endured,  when  became  to  assume 
a  contrary  tone,  his  excited  spirits  vented  them* 
selves  in  an  excess  of  mirthf ulness ;  and  his  mraod 
conversation,  which  were  usually  animated)  now 
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becafliefivdy  in  an  mcremed  degree.  He  felt 
no  real  exkibmtion :  it  was  but  a  ^verish  c»- 
citeiaent,  whkh,  on  sufaadiag,  would  i^ain 
leave  him  in  depressbn.  Nor  wa»  it  easj  gaieQr : 
it  had-  in  it  a  degree  of  reckleameflB,  wUch,  in 
a  private  circle,  woald  have  been  800n  observed ; 
but,  in  a  crowded  balWoom,  these  nice  shades 
were  less  distinguishable,  and  it  easily  passed  for 
the  gemnne  effervescence  of  Gghtened  spirits. 
Never  had  he  been  so  lavish  of  attentions  to  Miss 
Hartley;  and  instead  of  being  indi£%r«nt  and 
abstracted,  as  at  the  ball  at  Westcourt,  he  was 
now  cheerful  and  attentive,  and  exerted  himself 
for  her  entertainment* 

Miss  Hartley,  who  was  really  very  pretty,  and 
looked  particularly  well  upon  this  occasion, 
seemed  a  very  natural  and  deserving  object  of 
his  homage ;  and  many  were  induced  to  beKeve 
that  Hubert  watf  paying  serious  court  to  her, 
especially  as  Lady  Lacy,  who  vraft  highly  de- 
lighted with  her  son's  conduct,  though  die 
bdeed  refrained  from  saying  any  thing,  oon- 


tmed  to  look  a  gmtk'  dadL  The  eiiiifiei{«eDoe 
jMt,  dm!  the  leportof  Ifalibtrl'sattaclMnaitio 
MiflB  Hiurtle/9  whieh  b^Sn^e  had  heea  gwdy 
whispered,  ooir  vQceived  sscioiig  .OQnfinOBtiai» 
#iul  b^an  tq  be  very  ooa6deatIy  menriooed'by 
the  various  SQtailera  of  gossip. 

Qo  the  following  morning,  ibe  aeoNid  and 
lafit  day  of  ibe  Kicea»  Lacy  looked  in  wa-fiv 
Agneeatthe  stand;  neither  did  he  maelvilk 
Jilt4 .  MoBton»  nor  did  any  circumfllaarc  ioMir 
itlddk  tended' to  produoe  a  change  in. his fesir 
ingSi  Lord  Malvern  still  preserved  the  mtt^ 
iia^Mid  ocddness,  and  Lacy Hdt loo proiftdMidi 
iadignant  to  ^mdeavour  to  rsnove  it  i 

At  lei^th  the  aporu  of  the.eoinrae  wen^  ms- 
minatedy  and  the  gentlemen  repaired  Vf>.^ 
ixaay  diaoomfiort  <>f .  a  race  ordinal^  to  peiRat^ 
of  a  bad  cUnner,  and  woi»e<  wina^  and  to  mi4Mf^ 
afterwards  a  weary  hour  of  tttnwdCUdiis«  ah«i«- 
dity,  the  little  convecsationel  m^niaseiit.  whieb 
any  of  them  could  cajoy^  beiQ|grvepealedl|r 
dieoked  by  a  vehement  thumping  on  die  td4«> 
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'  (tf  soBiS' iMckntcd  toosti  Wtech 
faad' becoi  hnded  '<1o«d  frnD'KKelo  nu)C,,«iid 
dbnned;  b^  ptwEiiptivB  right,  to  be  hkilkl'ttitli 
t^lAfTciamoor  of  three  times  three. 
-  Utr.  Morion  was  present  at  thu  dinner,  and 
though  he  sat  at  no  great  distance  fnm  hacy, 
gQitbe  otbor  nde  of  Hie  table,  abataioed  from  all 
mgatiot  Kcognition.  Laey,  who  traaunwilEag 
to  tfainic  that  he  had  preo  him  any  just  cause  of 
offmcej  and  £rit'  that  perhaps  his  own 'Kbaimer 
aright  have  coDveyed  a  falsa  impresufm  of'  un~ 
frtaiAiDesat  dcMmioed  not  to  omit  any  of^r- 
tuAityof'  arrivii^  at  a  better  understanding. 
The  obvious  attentioo  of  aakii^  Mr.  Morton  to 
drink  wine  with  bitn,  he  thought  might  poBflibly 
aSori  an  opening  for  some  resumption  of 
^Sty.  J^orsome  time  he  vainly  endetivoured 
to  vatefa  his  eye,  or  make  him  hear  the  invito- 
tisn,  and  failing  in  this  was  ebi^ed  to  have 
IwaOttTSetB  ^  sorer  method  of  tending  round 
bls'aw«age.  by  a  BetvwBt  To -this  message  be 
r  amwer  that  Mr.  Morton 
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had  lately  drank  wine  with  another  penoB,  and 
b^ged  to  be  excused ;  and  Lacy  was  kft  in 
little  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  aotual  ill-wUL 
The  dinner  was  ended;  the  wine  had  dr- 
Gulated :  the  muster*roll  of  toasts  had  at  length 
been  expended ;  the  members  for  the  county, 
and  the  members  for  the  borough ;  the  gmtle- 
men  who  had  sent  their  horses, -and  the  owners 
of  those  that  bad  won;  the  present  stewards, 
and  the  stewards  elect,  had  severally  reoeivcd 
tbeif  compliment)  and  returned  their  thanks;  the 
steward  had  left  the  chair;  the  company  had 
risen^  and  some  were  departing^  and  some  were 
assembling  in  little  knots  in  various  parts  of  the 
room.      By  degrees  the  party  grew  thinner  and 
thinner,  till  few  were  left  except  the  immediate 
friends  of  the  two  stewards.    Lacy  and  Uardey 
went  out  to  give  some  orders,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned. 

As  they  entered,  Mr.  Morton  was  standing 
with  his  back  towards  them,  at  a  little  distance 
fiom  the  door,  ^gaged  in  conversation  •  wttb 
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another  gentlenmn,  and  Lacy  could  not  avoid 
heuing  distniclly  a  good  deal  of  what  they 
Bsid^  "  SneflkiDfr  poUcy — dirty  proceeding," 
Were  the  first  words  which  caught  his  ear. 
Then  Mr.  Morton's  companion  aoid  something 
that  was  not  audible,  and  Mr.  Morton  after- 
wards proceeded,  in  rather  a  loud  and  angry 


"  One  cannot  call  such  a  man  a  gentleman. 
I  nerer  knew  a  more  paltry  method  of  currying 
favour — think  of  a  person  in  his  ntuuion  con- 
cealing his  knowledge  of  a  defective  title !  — 
tasking  a  merit  of  reugning  the  first  refusal  of 
«n  estate  which  he  bad  been  privately  informed 
was  not  saleable  I     Pitiful,  truly  pitiful !" 

Here  he  was  checked  by  his  companion, 
whose  face  was  turned  towards  Lacy;  and  who, 
ae«ng  him,  said  to  Mr.  Morton,  in  a  low  tone, 
"  The  son  will  hear  you," 

**  I  don't  care  if  he  does,"  replied  Morton, 
wbose  natural  irritability  seemed  to  have  been 
ntber  inflamed  by  wine ;  *'  I  am  not  ashamed 
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l#*if hat  I'Wtt  R^np;  atfd  I  itntcpHrt,  Wht 
present  or  not,  that  Sir  W9K«b  Laejf'Wii 
pri^k(«Iy  iirfbrotied  that  Uie  Bkxmdsi  ffttip^Ky 
#ft8  not  Btfleabla,  before  be  made  a  innk  ef 
kllting  Lord  SodbcMOUgh  buy  it^* 

Lacy  heard  every  syllable  of  this  «diaigc^  mi 
mAo  did  Hartfey,  who  took  faim  by  tha  ana, 
aad  seemed  desirous  of  leading  himonwafdf 
bit  Lacy  resisted,  and  evinced  an  inteatioDnf 
going  towards  Mr.  Morton. 

t  *i  Never  mind  him,^'  whirred  Hartky^  feir- 
fbl  of  some  explosion. 

r^^I  must/*  rejdied  Lacy;  ^<he  has  madtsi 
assertion  that  must  not  pass  uncontradicted/' 

*^  But  he  is  half  drunk,  or  he  would  not  have 
sttd  k.^ 

**  It  matters  not,  he  hat  said  k;  and,  wfaaU 
ever  may  be  his  state  now,'he  formed  dteapittun* 
ift'sober  earnest,"  and,  so  saying,  he  brokefiom 
the  grasp  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  walbed« 
straight  towards  Mr.  Morton,  who  dzww  faim- 
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dtf  «IV  M  Meipg  Urn  9f/fmmgik^  ifil^tm  illilliAi 
•lytoMd  define 

**  Itr^  Mqstoo,''  8«id  Lacy,  in  naleiidy  tw«^ 
^  I  CQidd  BOt  avoid  overhearing  your  ireflectkifia 
OQ  my  father,  and  I  think  it  right  to  tell  yw 
tkit  yen  have  been  misinformed." 

<«Misinfaniied,  Sir !"  repeated  Mr.  MonoOt 
withaneer.  ^' You  might  have  used  a  ihonar 
#iRrd — ^you  might  have  told  me  that  I  Mi: 
that  was  your  meaning,  I  suppose^'* 

.^  My  meaning,  Sir,^'  re{died  Lacy,^  ^^  was  to 
vindicate  my  father ;  and  the  words  which  I 
UMd,  were  such  as  I  thou^t  w^ld  be  least 
offensive.^' 

^f  I  am  greatly  beholden  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration ;  but  you  need  not  have  beaten  about, 
the  busk*  <  I  spoke  plainly,  and  so  might  you« 
IlMrte  all  douUe  dealing;  and  if  you  thought 
my  assertion  fake,  you  might  have  tcdd  me  so 
atotee^'' 

i^^Tben  I  will  tell  you,"  lejdied  Lacy,  '<I<Je 
think  your  assertion  false.    I  have  that  oonfi- 
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de*ce  i>  my  &tber*s  Itooour,  that  I  can  never 
■Udw  my««)f  to  beliere  that  be  hu  acted  ai  ];oti 


"  InEiDuate,  Sir '.  I  asswt  it — but  1  won't  May 
to  baD^  expkoations  with  a  person  that  has 
gliven  nie  the  li«.  After  that  there  is  onlj  one 
£t  answer ;  aitd  that  is,  to  call  Ux  saiisfactioD." 
will  lalk  lo  vou  no  longer,"  replied  hxy, 
toning  from  him,  "  while  you  are  in  this  ii>- 
temperali;  Elate." 

"  latonpeiste !  Ineolence!  I  think.  Sir,  you 
had  alreadv  itKulted  me  enottgh,  without  pre- 
siuning  to  faiot  that  I  was  drunk:  but  you  shall 
bear  more  frou  me.     This  shall  not  end  here.* 

**  It  is  not  mj  ioteotion  that  it  should," 
replied  Lacy-  "  You  have  made  assertions 
which  I  deny :  the  truth  of  that  denial  I  will 
establish.  The  vindication  of  my  father  shall 
be  complete;  and  for  that  end  will  we  meet 
again."  And  so  saying.  Lacy  turned  round, 
■nd  suddenly  walked  from  him  out  of  the  room. 

Hartley  who  hod  stood  near,  an  astoniahed 
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mttwwoftlM'paBt  Meiw,  qulekly  Mlowed  Mid 
sooa  oiine  up  to  him,  and  they  -walked  togMhar  to> 
wards  their  lodging,  for  loine  momraai  in  dtnoe, 

Hartley  was  ^e  first  to  ipeak. 

•*  Well,  Htefbert,'*  mad  he,  with  a  ngh,  as  if 
be  had  only  tben  b^on  to  breathe  fireely,  *<  the. 
gamrtlet  is  throwa  down,  with  a  vengeanoe." 
'  Lacy  made  no  answer. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  pursued  Hartley ; . 
**  these  things  are  very  unpleasant.  How  floatd 
he  speak  as  be  did  of  your  fkther  t  It  was 
quite  proper  to  conoradiet  him ;  but  1  atn  sorry 
the  affiur  has  tamed  out  as  it  has.  I  dbn> 
think  he  was  quite  himself.  Ferfiaps  it  would 
hare  been  bettw  not  to  have  spoken  to  him  just 
then.** 

"  No,  Hartley,"  replied  I^cy,  "  I  cannot 
agree  with  yoa.  Eveiy  minute  that  his  amer- 
liott  remained  uncontradicted  in  my  hearing, 
would  have  added  fresh  wright  to  tbe  ealumny. 
The  denial  of  the  charge  must  spring  inatantTy 
from  the  geauine  impube  o(  an  honest  conric- 
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deace  imtay  father^B  hooouri  tbat  I  dm  new 
aUow  myaelf  to  believe  that  be  has  acted  m  yw 
iM^U  iBtiiauate*'^ 

^  IneiiHiate,  Sir !  I  awert  it— «bu^  I  won't  Aay 
te  bandy  explaBatioii&  with  a  peODO  thcc  has 
given  me  the  lie.  After  that  there  is  only  oae 
fit  afiswar ;  and  that  i^  to  call  for  aatisfactioiL'* 

<■  I  win  talk  to  you  no  longer/*  replied  Lai^yf 
tummg  from  him,  *^  while  you  ase  in  this  in- 
temperate state.'* 

V  <«  latempemte !  Inscdence!  I  think,  Sii^  you 
had  alt^eady  insulted  me  enough^  without  pro- 
smning  to  hmc  that  I  was  drunk:  but  yon  sIuA 
hear  more  from  me.    This  shall  not  end  here  * 

<<  It  id  not  mj  intention  that  k  shauid»" 
replied  Lacy.  *'  You  have  made  assertioBB 
which  I  deny:  the  truth  of  that  denial  i  wiU 
establisb.  The  vindication  of  my  father  shall 
be  completa;  and  fov  that  end  will  we  meet 
again/'  And  so  sayings  Lacy  turned  round) 
and  sirddenly  walked  from  him  oik  of  the  room. 

Hartley  who  bad  staeod  near,  an  asUnished 


wilneMof  ^'  past  wene,  qiriekly  Mlowed  Mid 
fiooo  dDiMe  uf>  to  hatf,  aod  they  walked  togMh«r  to. 
wards  their  k>dging,  for  lonie  monwDU  in  dbnoe. 

Hartley  was  the  first  to  speak. 

■*  Well.  Herbert,"  sud  he,  with  a  tagh,  as  if 
be  had  only  then  began  to  breathe  freely,  **the 
ganntlet  is  thrown  down,  with  a  vengeance." 
'  I>acy  nude  no  answer. 

**  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  pursued  Hatky ; 
"  these  things  are  very  unpleasant.  How  ecnld 
he  speak  as  he  did  of  yoar  fktherF  It  was 
quite  proper  to  contradKt  him ;  but  I  am  sorry 
the  t^kir  has  tamed  out  as  It  has.  I  dbn't 
think  he  was  qtrite  himself.  Perfiaps  it  would 
have  been  better  not  to  have  spoken  to  hiM  just 
then." 

"No,  Hartley,"  repHed  Lacy,  "  I  cannot 
^ree  with  yon.  Evtiry  minute  that  Ins  asser- 
tion remained  uncontradicted  in  my  hearing, 
wotild  h*ve  added  fresb  weight  to  the  eolumny. 
Tba  denial  at  the  charge  must  spring  instantfy 
from  die  gemine  mipa^  of  en  honest  convic- 
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deace  iftBay  &tlier^8  hooouri  tbal  I  cmoefiei 
aUow  myadf  to  believe  that  be  has  actediis  jkmi 
wi^iiU  iR^iBiiate.*^ 

*<  InBinuate,  Sir !  I  awert  it— «biU  I  won't  play 
te  bandy  eicpkBationa  with  a  peODii  thvt  has 
given  me  the  lie.  After  that  there  la  only  oae 
fit  atiaimr ;  and  thait  y^  to  call  for  aatitfaoCiQiL" 

<■  I  win  talk  to  you  no  longer/*  replied  Lai^yy 
turaoAg  from  baa)|  ^  while  you  ase  in  this  in- 
temperate  state/* 

V «« bitempemte !  InBcJence!  I  think,  Sii^you 
had  already  insulted  me  enough,  without  pra* 
sowing  to  banc  that  I  was  drunk:  but  yon  fiball 
hear  more  from  me.    This  shall  not  end  here  * 

^  It  id  not  mj  intenUoQ  that  k  sh^uM," 
replied  Lacy.  *'You  have  made  asserdaoa 
which  I  deny:  the  truth  of  that  denial  i  wiU 
establish.  The  vindication  of  my  father  ahaU 
be  complete.;  and  fov  that  end  will  we  me^ 
again/'  And  so  saying.  Lacy  turned  itHind) 
and  suddenly  walked  from  him  oik  of  tbe  room. 

Hartley  who  had  stjood  near,  an  asUnidbed 
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mttwssof  thfl'put  fw«iw,  quickly  feUowMl  «hI 
woo  tume  up  lo  him,  and  they  -walked  togedicp  toi 
wards  their  lodging,  for  •omemOfDmitt  in  sAenoe^ 

Hartley  was  the  first  to  sfMak. 

*<  Well,  Hierbert,"  asid  be,  vkh  a  ugh,  as  if 
be  had  snly  tbea  begun  to  breathe  fively,   **  tha. 
gaantlet  is  thrown  down,  with  a  vcngeaBce." 
'  I<acy  made  no  answer. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  pursued  Hartky ; 
"  these  things  are  veiy  unpleasant.  How  could 
he  speak  as  he  did  of  your  &thert  It  was 
quite  proper  to  contradict  him ;  but  1  am  sorry 
the  afilur  has  tamed  out  as  it  has.  I  dbn^t 
think  he  was  quite  lumself.  Ferfiaps  it  would 
have  been  better  not  to  have  spoken  to  him  just 


"  No,  Hartley,"  replied  Lacy,  •*  I  cannot 
agree  with  yoa.  Every  minute  that  his  asaCT- 
tioB  remained  uncontradicted  in  my  hearing, 
would  hare  added  fresh  wdght  to  the  eolumny. 
Tha  denial  of  the  charge  must  spring  instaotTy 
friMn  ibe  genuine  nnpulse  ai  an  honest  convic- 
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tjkmi  oritoflDbeof Boamilr  ^A  taiinaBy^lmt 
df  OMduDt  tMNild  fanYo  tfgded  a  de|rr«e^  dmid 
caudon,  which  I  should  havte  iwiflnnwl  a 
ooaqpromiBe  of  my  fadtec^a  charactce/' .  I 
'  ^Wdl^  well,  I  believe  you  are  righi;  fan!  I 
Mill  wiflfa-that  every  thbig  «ould  have  beoifcr^ 
pUncd  without  a  qoarreL"  1 
'  He  was  going  to  have -added  mem,  iHiai 
liaoyiaid  hb  haad  ufxia  his  ami  Mtkanodr 
of  reproof,  which  silenced  \am. 

<^ Harltey--^8pare  me  dwi,"  said  he^'^^you 
eannot  enter  into  all  my  fedu^;  you  am^- 
not  know  how  madi  I  have  sacrificed  to  a  boht 
ofdmy,  and  what  it  has  cost  me  toetigagaia 
a  quart  el  with  Mr«  Morton.^' 

No  immediate  reply  was  made;  but,  after  a 
feir  mim^tes'  silence,  Hartley  lidded,^  in  aloii 
tone,  ^vitba  strangeppreSsar^ef  hts  eompoeksih 

^^.Felget  my  remarks,,  and  fot^va  .tkbds 
Xfa^  wcte  iU  Sned^' to 'say^iie  least  o£>ditfe. 
'^ou  inra  A  frieml  ia^me  thatiwiU  stand  kffipmk 
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ka^pnu  whst  »iy-~fau  aadnHtind  <tot>  yon 
tnsjr '  WRDt  jt  Eected^though  God  fiHrbU  it 
•bdald  coMtto  t^nt."  <  ^ 

Lacy  ihankad  him  fcr  the  offer,  and  a^ied 
kin  tqbe  the  bower  of  »  letter;  talked  with 
-hinfiHt'a few  minutes  on  the  cironniEtanaei  of 
the  case ;  enjoined  secreoy,  that  tbs  quarwl 
inigtit,  if  possible,  be  prevented  from  reaclnng 
the  itaa  oi  his  xeUboii» ;  and  tfcen  deued  to  be 
left  alone  to  the  exercise  of  his  own  reflecdons. 

And  sad  and  trouUed  were  those  Eefleodons ; 
«iBi  dreadful  was  the  view  they  opened.  The 
ponnt  <^  Agnes  Morton  was  the  public  oi^Qin- 
atator  of  his  Cathcr !  The  former  eifcuntttance 
be  must  endeavour  to  forget ;  he  must  view,  bim 
only:  in  the  latter  capacity.  And  how  to  redress 
Ihb  father's  wsoDgs  ?— this  was  the  only  question 
»Udi;a  waa  should  ask ;  and  be  did  ask.it  ito 
himself,  in  firmness  and  sincerity  of  spirit,  sad 
iti  ittwcted  him  to  a  line  of  ooadnct  wbicfa  should 
vfdiald  bit  father's  cause  vkhout  damng  the 
He  saw  that  naetliing 


diudmymmmt  mli«idy^ba4ttw;  that  the  impo- 
tfiLUfA»»  h^d  long  beep  wcredy  laid,  and  j}i4 
gauaed  ocedit  amoog  tbehr  ncigbboora'-  Tbcpf 
!ree«fit  >€D]dM^  au^anUy  fwpved  jt;  jgaod  «i  3ir 
.WiUiam  wa^  ^afortunaitely  little  known,  and 
Iml  engaged  no  iavpunda^Jie .  prepoaaeempB  tP 
diacredit  the  caluouiyt^  Herbert  felt  it  Ihf  moie 
ipcamobcDit  ^  him  U>  uae  TigoroMa.ineaagres  tp 
i3#8oue  bU  naioe  from  difigtace.  The  iseaialt  «f 
hU  deliJanKiatioii  waa  the  followi^^  latter  to  Mi; 

^  You  bavie  uttered,  id  my  hearings  and  ia 
no  mcamivfid  tenos,  atatementa  nspecttog  t^ 
eanduet  of  my  father,  which,  as  I  scdepm^ 
■believed  them  to  be  untrue,  I  could  not,,  iipr  an 
inatant,  suffer  to  pass  uncontradicted.  Your 
aaopfeaBoana,  though  intentionally  hostile,  I  dp 
(Bet -believe  u>  beve  Jt)een  iutentionaUy  false.  I 
g^veyou Ibe  luUe^t  credit  ibr  a  sincere  faith ip 
tha  iruth  flf  tfaat  vhiili  you  nUegied^  and  fsm 
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make  great  aUowwieea  for  tbe  wriliitioB  which 
such  b  conirictuia  inigtit  wtKnUy  prodkioe. 
But  with  irfaKtever  degree  of  oonfid«»c»  Mtia 
allegations  might  he  nude,  I  feel  nytielf  equftUy 
boand  tonodce  them,  and  to  take  the  diretftest 
method  of  Tesating  your  attHckfl.- 

**  With  this  view,  I  reqinre  ftwn  yoa  a  ieekt 
—to  irhidi  J  must  he  tdloved-to  give  afl.  powjUe 
t>uUidty— wludi  dwU  exixeag  a  tonnw  for  the 
intemperate  natnre  «(  your  language,  and  r 
wiUiqgneBs  to  suspend  your  uufaTOurable  jadg- 
ment,  and  also  to  co-operate  with  me  in  4i»- 
proving  the  slander,  and  tnunng  it  to  ita  source- 
Tlnt-iB  khe  least  reparation  which  oiM  gientjeman 
-dm  offer  to  the  injured  honoarof  mothtt;  aad 
TniV  it  ntthastneereceofideocelhaliCwiH-aot 
be  refused.  I  can  eearoeff  aalinpate  a  fc&wl 
from  one  whose  gmtlemanly  feehnga  I  am.  wil- 
ling to  estimate  highly ;  but  I  will  not  diaguist' 
from  you  the  alternative  which  such  a  refoial 
inust  entiul.  Great  as  ia  my  averaum  to  the 
system  of  duelling,   and  deefdy  as  I  AaAd 
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Kgret  the  neceMity  of  a  hostile  meeting  with  yoo, 
I  should  not  regard  the  rescue  of  my  fatber^s 
ehamcter  from  unmerited  obloquy  too  dearly 
purchased  even  at  such  a  price. 

**  I  will  not,  however,  dwell  upon  these  posai- 
bOities  of  evil ;  I  wUl  hope  -for  a  happier  ter- 
mination to  our  differences :  and  I  shall  hardly 
regret  this  tsmpoiary  misonderstanding,  if  it 
shall  be  the  means  of  bringing  you  to  a  truer 
estimation  of  the  character  of  him  whom  you 
have  been  so  hastily  and  unadvisedly  led  to 
Mlumniaee/* 


•      ; 


Tb^  letter  was  written,  shown  to  Hartley, 
approved  of  by  him ;  and  within  an  hour 
iftM  the  time  of  Lacy's  last  angry  parting  from 
Hn  Afarton,  Hsrtley  was  on  his  way  to  deliver 

it  40  the  latter^  —  ' 

■  f   ^" 

•       r     f 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


1 1*1  oBlo  th>  giKniiu  <li«if«  or  M 


.  We  nust  now  turn  to  Mr-  Mocta9>  who 
<]uitted  the  ordinary  soon  after  hucf,  and  retired 
'<o  hU  apartment  with  feelingB  of  no  enviable 
descrip^on.  Though  loiaewhat  heated  with 
ynflt,  and  eoDsequently  in  a  Uato  Btove  than 
i^oVwUjr  irritable,  he  could  searccjy  b»  Hid  lo 
b^ve  approached  the  verge  of  actnal  innxdkaliott; 
snd  the  pasaon  of  the  moment  wm,  .  thttefbre, 
Kxn  permitted  to  aubude  into  stubborn  vex- 
ation, mixed  with  some  portion  of  regret  at  the 
int^nperate,  or,  what  he  feared  might  have 
acemed,  ungentlemanly  violence  of  his  depon- 
i3 
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meat.  He  had  alwuyfta  great  lalue  ftr  ^ip^ 
peaj^anoeip,  and  he  dnsaded  having  depirtdt 
even  k  a  quarrel^  ftom  the  external  requuvMi  e^ 
good  breediDg.  He  bad  a  great  deal  of  pride; 
but  it*  was  the  pride  of  a  little  mud.  He  was 
angry  urith  htmtelf  for  having  compniHiiaed 
his  digtiity ;  but  he  was  only  the  mote  angry 
with  the  cause  and  witness  of  bis  error;  and 
the  more  determined  to  regain  what  be  thought 
his  fallen  height,  by  a  spirited  resistance*  to  all 
expostulation.  •    ' 

In  this  frame  of  nsind,  he  was  jetaed  hf 
Sackville,  who,  tiiough  not  in  the  rooiBi  at  the 
ordinary  at  the  time  of  the  quarrel,  had  Meeited 
some  obscure  tnteQigence  of  what  had  paswrif 
and  now  came  to  learn  fram  Mr*  Morton  the 
success  of  his  own  maclHnatioa&  He  had  a 
difficult  card  to  play:  he  had  to  repness  io- 
quiry  into  the  origin  of  the  disagreement,  '^ven 
while  he  pretended  surprise  and  curiosity  le- 
spticting  its  cause ;  and  to  inflame  the  anger  of 
the   extending    parties   while   he   ostensibly 
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l|faoiDedtakdct'tbepQ|M»  moLec.  .Sc*reel}4>Rd 
be  bepird  fmn  Mr.  Mdrtoa  the  story  of  hi^ 
"noBg^  (farn  a  vasdnnoHHuvd^AtME.  Hu^y 
^wttt  deaboln  -of  Mcifig  tbe  Ifttter- 
■  "He  Ixing*  an  apdiogy,  I  wppw*."  MJd 
'Sadtvillei  "  irith  jPiiMie  leave  I  will  MtiEe. .  Xp" 
/wiUidaobdcaitliiirii.it  moregeoecMi^'toBff^y^ 
the  rocmtatien  gjooe." 

•    Sackrille  irent  lOUt,   prmuiiog  a  >Bf(f^  re- 
turn, and  Hartley  wo;  urfiened  jb.  ,  . 

"  Mr.  Morton,"  said  the  latter,  as  be  tegofjered 
,a  letter,  "it  is  oot  my  wi^b  to  press  4*^  a 
kast;  awiKr  to  tJua-Utter;  nor  cw^  1 4)qt^  ^^ 
:  ;Baf)r  :di0quauou  -of  Uie  circuimtaDces  w^cb  i^ve 
fKaitfOjiiu  I  «4n  ooly  say  that  I  regret  th^. 
lYooiwill  r^ly  at  yoat  leisure." 

i^utiid  bowB  pasted,  and  Hartle}r  d^tarted, 

hm'wff  Mr.  Mfltott  to  tbe  peniaal  of  J^acy's 

addoeaBi    Ne  sooaer  had  he  finubed  it,  tban 

Hodtville  returned,  and  the  tetter  was  put  ioCu 

!  toB  haodst    His  couDteoanc^  ,as  he  read  it, 


1M  maumum  mmam 

ms^nmed  mi  wppemmievot  mimfiiBi  tiittdinahniept 
and'gridT.    •    »  -   w  • 

«"  i  Boi^  wrry  fov  «hi<'  wolr  be ;  ^<  it  i«  wlurt 
I  did  not  expKt  It  it  ^  stnuige  letter ;  liitf 
toneilittlory^  half-^I  watKoiiig  tasty^  insulttng; 
Irat  I  should  he  unwillii^  to  ^  thiiik  Uwtiie 
nieAitti  tointoH  yon.  Do  not  let  us  {^ve  mqr 
to  anger.  Let  us  review  his  letter  calmly.*^  '- 
^<  I  «m  calm/'  said  Mr.  Morton^  his  features 
ittflaming  with  anger  us  he  spoke. 

^*  If  yoQ  were  oot,^  replied  SackTiUey  •  laying 
his  hand  soothingly  upon  his  arm^  *^  it-  wqidd 
not  mueh  surprise  me,  oonsiderii^  as  I  do,  the 
ptovooatioD.  I  trust,  however,  that  yoiKSsn 
make  considerable  alk>wanoe  for  the  indisovetibn 
of  a  young  man ;  though  to  be  sure  his  ytmA 
ought  to  have  made  htm  mote  respectful ;  but 
>f oui^  men  will  be  hot  and  hasty.  Yet,  I  dare 
aay^  he  meant  no  great  indvility^^merely  a  con- 
tradiction." 

^Oh,no!  oiefelyaooatradictionr  saidHr. 

Norton,  with  a  splenetic  smile. 
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"  It  aa*  offensive,"  interrupted  Mr.  lllorton< 

-  •*  I'am  tm^flD«ry'taKearU,''''pi»sii(d  Sack- 
"ville.  ■  ♦*  He  wu  -probably  very  moA  irritated ; 
and'ltisperiBipB  the  coBicibiutiest  of  f&a/ which 
Tbakes'  iam  Bsy,  that  be  can  mfdM'gfeat'alloff- 
•VDces  fer  the  initation  whkh  ^on'iiiight  bare 
felt." 

-  X'lflaolencer*  muttered  Mr.  Mortoo,  stung 
to  the  quick  by  the  artful  meotion  of.  t^s  ^1- 
.'ing. passage.  "  The  suppositioa  ofniy  irritation, 

-  Mr:  Sfeckville,  was  a  license  of  hisewn  ;  and  I 
'  can  only  regard  it  as  an  additional  insult.  In- 
'dted  the  whole  tenor  of  his  letter  n  insulting. 

You  knov  it  is — and  you  cannot  deny  it-"* 

Sackville  sighed,  but  attempted  as  denial. 
*'  I  wish  to  make  Uie  best  of  the  case,"  laid  he. 
**I  confess  that  Lacy  and  I  are  fnends. — He 
'  owes  ne  a  service,  and  one  is  naturally  partial 
to  those  whom  one  has  befriended.  In  sbort, 
there  is  nobody  with  whom  X  more  regret  to  see 
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you  at  variance,  tban  with  him.    But  do  not, 
my  dear  Sir,  therefore  suppose  that  I  am  In- 
dined  to  neglect  your  interests,  or  forget  your 
pricNT  daims  to  my  consideration.  If  I  appear  to 
regard  your  wrongs  as  slight,  it  is  because  I  am 
anxious  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  a  nieetiD^. 
Vou  see  the  conditions  of  the  letter — ^an  apology 
for  what  he  calls  the  intemperate  nature  of  your 
language — or— Good  Gkxl !  that  it  should  come 
to  that !  a  duel.     Oh !  it  must  be  prevented.    I 
should  be  sorry  that  my  anxiety  for  your  safety 
should  lead  me  to  advise  any  humiliating  step  \ 
but  if  it  were  possible  by  submission ^ 

'^  Submission  !  Mr.  Sackvilk !  do  you  know 
me  so  little  as  to  expect—" 

"  Forgive  me,*'  interrupted  SackvUle,  rising 
in  wdl  feigned  agitation.  '^  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  am  saying — perhaps  I  was  too  careless 
of  your  honour — 1  was  thinking  only  of  your 
safety.  Lacy  is  young,  and  hot,  and  resolute. 
He  is  of  an  ancient  and  haughty  family,  and  fe 
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Usaaelf  pt^ud  ttnd  bigh-tpirited.  He  is  little 
likely  to  yield,, and  I  bare  always  fouod  him  as 
£qod  *s  bis  word." 

"  Oh,  I  wjlt  believe  him  as  terrible  as  you 
pjea»e,"  replied  Mr.  Morton,  with  increasing; 
anger.  "  You  need  not  entertaia  me  with  a 
descnftlon  of  bis  qualifications  for  a  duellist- 
spare  me  bis  feats  with  sword  and  justol.  Yoii 
ought  to  know  that  considerations  like  these  can 
make  no  difference  in  my  resolution,  imd  that  I 
am  not  to  be  bullied  with  impunity,  if  lie  wevs 
fifty  times  the  proud,  resolute,  bigb-spiriteil 
person,  that  you  are  pleased  to  represent  him." 

He  paced  angrily  across  the  room,  while 
Sackville  regarded  bim  with  a  calm  look  of 
secret  satisfaction.  By  assuming  an  imprudent 
eagerness  to  otHnpose  the  quarrel,  he  bad  con- 
trived  at  once  to  save  bis  own  credit,  and  so  to 
inflame  the  pride  of  his  companion,  as  to  render 
reconciliation  more  difficult  than  before.  Nothing 
was  now  wanting  to  the  consummation  o[  his 
projects  but  a  duel  between  Mr.  Morton  and 
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Lacy,  hf  which  Sackville  hoped  to  elFeet  the 

perpetual  estrangemeiit  of  the  two  families. 

'  ,  ■       .  .•    ' » 

^*  JL  have  been  ooDsidering/'  said  he,  after  a 
silaice  ,of  a  few  minutes,  ^^  whether  it  is  not 
poMible  to  arrange  this  unfortunate  affiiir  so 
as  to  avoid  a  meeting,  consistently  with  a  r^ard 
for  your  honour,  which,  however  ansdous  fof 
your  safety,  I  would  be  the  last  to  compro* 


mise." 


<<  And  what  do  you   suggest  ?^'    said    Mr. 

Morton.. 

*  .        »■ 

«<  Would  to  God  I  knew  how  to  answer  jou.' 
You  will  not  apologize — ^you  must  not  fight 
him. — ^Wfay  return  him  any  answer  ?  Surely  he 
will  not  dare  to  post  you  ?" 

*<  And  can  any  friend  of  mine  advise  me  to 
incur  the  possibility  of  such  a  disgrace  ?" 

**  No,  no  !^*  exclaimed  Sackville,  hastily,  ana 
9B  if  much  agitated  and  perplexed.  *^  I  do '  not 
advise  it ;  I  do  not  know  what  to  advis^.  This 
drcumstance  agitates  and  distresses  me;   I  have 

;•  •;•.- 

only  one  feeling— for  your  safety— one  wish— 


1^ 
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to  preroit  all  evA  oonsequences;  but  t  atn  not 
cspable  of  offeriDg  adnce,"  and  be  turned  airif 
with  well  affected  imbecility  and  dejec^n,  leav- 
iDg  Mr.  Morton  to  the  unoontroUed  guidance  of 
those  angry  paaaioDs,  which  the  inndious  inter- 
position  (^  his  false  friend  had  goaded  almost  to 
frenzy. 

Stung  with  a  bitter  sense  of  his  wrongs,  the 
latter,  after  one  more  angry  glance  at  the  least 
padfic  parts  of  Lacy's  letter,  hastily  took  up 
pen  and  paper,  and  wrote  the  following  answer. 

*'  I  accept  your  alternative.  I  do  not  ^rink 
from  the  publicity  with  which  you  threaten  me ; 
but  I  will  at  least  take  core  that  you  shall  noi. 
publish  a  submission.  I  will  not  disappoint 
your  trident  wish  for  a  hostile  meeting.  You 
will  find  me  ready  at  six  to-morrow.  I  claim 
the  privil^e  of  the  challenged,  in  chooung  time, 
we^tons,  and  place  of  encounter.  My  weapons 
will  bp  pistols.  My  second  will  arrange  the 
Test" 

The  letter  was  written,  and  directed,  before 
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SackxriUp  would  obiwe  to«faibit  any 
«e«6  cf  the  }>rqoeedingft  of  Mr.  Mortiiii^  and  be 
Jtiuted,  m  if  froiQ  t  dremn,  wImh  the  latur 
eiUprcMiched  Imih  with  fibe  fetter  in  Ub  IibbA. 

/*  Hejpe  18  mjr  answer/*  sind  be.    ^  Mey  I  «fik 
you  to  ddiver  it  P" 

*«  With  pleasure,'*  replied  Sackville,  «*if  ito 
contents  are  pacific" 

<<  Do  I  understand  you  correotlyi"  exdaimed 
Moitoa  **  Is  yonr  oonsent  to  bear  my  lettv 
iioly  oonditional  P'* 

^  It  is  only  oonditionaly'*  oneplied  SnckTiIle. 
*^  I  can  be  the  bearer  of  no  hostile  answer ;  but 
do  not,  because  I  decline  this  office,  doubt  my 
friendship  and  wiMingness  to  assist  jou.  The 
service  which  I  once  rendered  to  Lacy  would 
make  any  such  intervention  eoctremely  painAil 
to  me ;  and  I  trust  that  your  kindness  will  spase 
me  the  trial.  If  I  were  the  only  peraon  whjs 
oould  perform  this  office,  the  case  would  bedtf* 
ferent,  and  I  would  willing  make  the  saerififie j 
but  1  am  neither  the  oa^  pecsoo,  nor  the  most 
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ipo&par  one.  You  have  a  8o»-it)^1aw,  v4to  has  a 
piioi:  ijlwiB,  to  hard  hit  een'uxi  required.  Lord 
Mal^'em,  I  am  tune,  will  feel  your  wrongs  at 
deeply  as  I  can  do,  and  he  is  more  nearly  coaa 
nectad  with  the  cause  lA  your  mi^oderBtaDding. 
The  quarrel,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,)  is 
partly  his,  and  he  vaigbt  feel  hurt  at  sot  being 
applied  to." 

Tbeae  arguuiMits  were  sufficient;  Mr.  Moiv 
too,  proud  of  bis  conBection  with  the  Red* 
boroughs,  was  glad  to  gain  their  ctM^ientioD 
iu  a  quarrd,  which,  if  the  metits  of  the  case 
mre  examined,  really  banged  much  mdre  to 
tham,  than  to  huBuelf,  Penoisaiwi  was  there* 
fort  givra  to  Saclcville,  to  request  that  Lord 
Malvere  wcuild  be  the  oitensible  intervemi^ 
party  between  the  challenger  and  the  cbA- 
ianged ;  and  so  ingemously  was  tke  ease  rcpre^ 
•esited  by  SaoLTJUe,  that  Lord  Malvern,  full  (rf* 
iadiffloation  at  the  wrongs  of  his  fatherin-lai^ 
fully  acoeded  to.  every  hostile  meosufe  to  mbiek 
ke  waa  required  to  cooperate. 
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*About  two  liours  had  now  elapsed  rince  the 
meeting  at  the  ordinary.  Lord  Malvern  had 
presented  himself  to  Lacj,  as  the  friend  and 
second  of  Mr.  Morton ;  had  given  his  letter, 
and  had  retired  to  adjust  with  Hartley  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  meeting ;  when  Sackville  having 
ascertained  to  what  stage  the  business  had  ad- 
vanced, at  length  repaired,  with  the  studied 
appearance  of  haste  and  consternation,  to  the 
presence  of  Lacy,  with  the  osten^ble  purpose  of 
protesting  against  those  extremities,  which  he 
trusted  it  was  now  too  late  to  prevent. 

After  many  exclamations  of  sorrow  and  sur- 
prise,   **  Lacy,*'  said  he,  with  a  well-assumed 

r 

look  of  deep  affliction,  *^  it  is  a  cruel  circum- 
stance for  me  that  such  a  misunderstanding 
should  have  occurred  between  my  two  best 
friends,  and  that  I  should  not  have  been  able  to 
make  up  the  quarrel :  but  I  hope  it  may  still  be 
possible.  I  know  that  you  are  not  implacable, 
nor,  I  trust,  is  Morton.   I  am  willing  to  think 
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that  he  maj  be.  brought  to  liiten  to.  overturea. 

Perhaps  som^  ftligh^  acknowledgment " 

"Acknowledgment!  Of  wfaat  ?"  »ud  Lacv; 
"  of  the  justice  and  generoutjiDf  hU£alse^ttac|( 
upon  mj  father's  character  P  Of  his.  [Hiblic 
(^lumny  of  an  absent  person  ?  Consider,  Sack- 
viUe,  what  you  are  proposing ;  and  do  not,  in 
Tuur  eagerness  for  a  reconciliation,  so.  cpm- 
plftelj  overlook  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the 
^ay  to  it.  You  say  you  are  willing  to  believe 
that  Mr>  Morton  may  be  brought  to  listen  to 
overtures:  perhaps  he  may,  but  we  have  yet  to 
learn^  by  whom  those  overtures  can  be  made>  I 
have  shown  a  wiDingness  to  excuse  his  fault — 
and  here,"  pointing  to  Morton's  letter,  "  is  the 
reward  of  piy  forbearance." 

Sackville  sighed,  and.  looked  imploringly  at 
Xacy,  **  Forgive  me,"  said  he,  **  if  I  seem 
officious — I  wished,  if  posuble,  to  be  the  bearer 
of  some  message  which  might  lead  to  an  amicable 
arrangement."  ^ 

"  Have  you  any  authority  from  Mr.  Morton, 
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tp  aivjr  that  such  a  mgtttfge  waidd  be  fitsoufably 
received?" 

,  Sackville  hesitated^  and  toetaed  attsiouB'to 
avoid  the  qwslaon ;  and  ou  Laojr'a  fcpeaftingit, 
an&wered).  despondii^i j^  in*  the  nqpi&veb 

*'  Then,  wha:^  is  yotsr  ba8i»  for*  ati  antieabb 

Sackville  made  no  anewer ;  and  turned  smj 
with  an  audible  sigb,  which  was  meaiit  tc»  ooa- 
vey  that  there  was  none.  It  did  convey  tkit 
impresaion  most  strongly  to  the  mind  of  Laoy: 
and  thus  had  Sackville,  under  the  guise  of  a 
peace-maker,  artfully  contrived  to  incense  both 
parties  still  more  against  each  other,  and  to  lead 
them  to  the  belief  that  no  further  step  remained 
for  either  than  to  fight  He  had  effected  this 
without  committing  himself  by  any  assertion 
that  could  be  repeated  to  the  detriment  of  his 
plans ;  and  he  had  paralyzed  and  precluded  the 
efforts  of  the  seconds,  by  giving  them  to  under- 
stand that  the  office  of  peace-maker  was  peca« 
liarly  his  ;  and  that  his  exertions,  though  aided 
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by  the  advaatageof  a  fViend&hip  viiih  both  of 
the  parties,  were  entirely  unsuccessful. 

That  deprived  of  the  sincere  good  offices  of 
their  true  friends,  and  exposed  to  the  deep-laid 
treachery  of  a  false  one,  the  hosdte  parties  ad- 
vanced without  one  efficient  check  towards  that 
unhallowed  system,  that  remnant  of  barbarous 
contenbon,  which  the  rules  of  modem  wciety 
still  prescribe  aa  the  best  mode  of  appeasing  the 
wounded  feelings,  and  re-«stabl)3htng  the  in- 
jored  chRracter,  of  itftmost  elevated  members. 
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TilotioH  it  was  known  to  several  that  angry 
words  had    passed    between    Mr.  Morton  and 
Herbert  Lacy,  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
sequent challenge,  and  its  acceptance,  was  con- 
fined to  five  persons— the  principals,  second% 
jind  SackviUe.      The    Rodboroughs,  Lady  MaJ- 
vcm,  and  Agnes,  had  retumwl  from  the  coorst 
to  Wwlcnurl   and    Dodswell,  and  could  noi  be 
«pprue<l  of  thi-  circumstance.     There  waa  oioa- 
of  discovery   on   the  part  of  HerbeitJ 
for  Lady   Lacy  and  hi*  sistff  wetv- 
Maying  in  the  towo,  and  be  aad  HartJiT 
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could  Dot  avad  seemg  tbem  that  night  Hart- 
ley,  Uiough  with  a  heavy  heart,  prudently  re- 
■cdved  to  absent  biniKlf,  by  fulfilUng  his  duties 
at  the  ball,  a  woeful  ejnlogue  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding evoiing.  Herbert  wee  perfectly  ■ucce6»- 
ful  in  assuming  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness 
and  conposure;  end  quietly  pleading  an  en- 
gagement  on  the  morrow,  as  the  cause  of  his 
return  to  hacy  Park,  he  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  hune.  He  found  Sir  William  still  up, 
engaged  with  a  book  that  interested  him,  and 
little  disposed  to  talk.  He  merely  observed  to 
his  son  that  his  coming  was  unexpected ;  made 
DO  inquiry  about  the  races,  concerning  which, 
be  rather  piqued  himself  upon  showing  no 
cariosity— and  condnued  to  read  in  silence. 

"  And  this,"  thought  Herbert,  as  he  sat  near 
bis  father,  shading  with  his  hand  his  agitated 
countenance,  '*  and  this,  perhaps,  is  our  last 
iDterriew,  and  it  must  pass  in  indifference  and 
nlence ;  and  I  must  utter  nothing  of  all  that  I 
would  say,  nay,  must  talk  with  en  air  of  care- 

▼oL.  n.  X 
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lessness,  and  take,  perhaps,  an   eternal  leave,  as 
if  we  should  meet  on  the  morrow." 

4 

His  af^tation  was  very  great,  and  if  Sir  WiU 
liam  had  not  been  much  absorbed,  he  must  have 
observed  it. 

^*  I  must  command  myself,^  thought  Lacy, 
^*  and  break  through  this  hdrrible  silence." 
«  Have  you  heard,  Sir?"  said  he,  •«  that ' 

**  My  dear  Herbert,  I  have  heard  nothing," 
interrupted  the  baronet,  rather  drily :  ^*  what 
should  I  hear  in  this  cell  of  mine?  Hermits 
have  little  to  do  with  news:  but  come,"  he 
added,  closing  his  book,  '^  I  will  hear  you  talk 
for  five  minutes.  What  was  your  piece  of  infor- 
mation ?'* 

<^  That  Lord  Rodborough  has  purchased  the 
Bloxwich  property." 

«  1  know  that,"  replied  Sir  William. 

**  And  that  the  title  is  defective."" 

"  I  know  that  too."' 

Herbert  felt  a  sudden  chill  of  ominous  dread 
at  these  words ;  and  confident  as  he  had  been  of 
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the  integrity  of  his  father,  it  was  with  trembling 
eagerness  that  be  inquired  how  long  he  ha<l 
possessed  this  knowledge — the  answer  rc-assut-cd 
him. 

"  A  day  or  two,"  was  tbe  reply ;  and  Her- 
bert breathed  more  freely. 

"  And  you  never  knew  it  before  ?"  he  added. 
"  Certainly,  never— how  ^ould  I  ?" 
"  I  do  not  know — perhaps  Allen——'' 
**  Allen  ?   he  tell  me.**  no,  not  he:  besides, 
consider,  my  dear  fellow,  that,  if  I  had  reidh' 
known  the  circunutance,  though  I  should  havi? 
acted  prudently  in  refusing  tbe  purchase,  I  could 
not,  with  propriety,  hare  appeared  to  wMve  it  in 
favour  of  another— that  would  have  been  dis- 
honest—a piece  of  practical  equivocation— I  hoj* 
you  view  it  in  that  light." 

"  Exactly,  Sir,  I  perfectly  agree  with  you." 

Sir  William  then  rose  to  retire,  and  HeHsort 

felt  with  anguish  that  the  terrible  moment  of 

parting  had  arrived.    The  baronet  stopped  to 
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contemplate  for  an  instant  tbe  haggard  douiite« 
nance  of  his  son.         '  -      t  *    - 

*  *^' Herbert,"  said  he,  <«  you  look  iU;  You 
have  been  jaded  and  harassed  with  the^  taces. 
You  are  a  sight  to  moralize  upon — ^a  standing 
warning  to  all  who  make  a  toil  of  ^easture. 
But  I  cannot  stay  to  moralise.  You  want  nst, 
and  so  do  I.  Good  night!  Why,  how  now? 
liave  you  any  thing  to  say  to  me  ?*        • 

•  "  No,  Sir-nothing." 

"  Why  then,  good  night  ?  Nay,  surely  ytm 
do  not  take  me  for  your  partner  ?  that  squeeste 
of  the  hand  must  have  been  meant  fbr  faef. 
Is  it  some  new  divinity  ?  or  the  old  one  re- 
installed? Well,  well,  make  your  disclosures 
at  your  own  good  time,  only  do  not  let  it  be 
now.  Come,  what  are  we  lingering  about? 
once  more — ^gcod  night.* 

<<  Good  night !"  repeated  Herbert,  *  abbost 
inaudibly,  and  fixed  to  the  spot,  and  scarcely 
oreathing,  followed  his  fatber  with  his  eyes  till 
the  doong  door  concealed  him. 
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.  *<  Gave!"  he  murqiured  to  hinwlf,  "  and  I 
may  oerer  see  him  Toare ;  and  thi*  perbaps  wat 
air  eternal  leaTe-takiag!"  He  tbww  himf^lf  on 
a  tifair,  and  hid  bis  face  in.  his  bands,  in  i^  short 
paioxjrBm  of  mental  agony. 

After  a  while  he  arose,  and  with  a  counte- 
HUioe  calmer  than  before,  '*  The  struggle  Is 
p«st,"  said  be :  "  now  to  my  duty,"  The  task 
he  had  enJMoed  himself,  and  which  be  now 
prepared  to  execute,  was  a  severe  one,  and 
demanded  all  bis  firmness.  It  was  to  infonn  his 
jEatber,  hj  letter,  of  all  that  had  passed,  and  that 
«mi  waiB  to  ensue,  and  the  motives  which  loBu- 
onced  his  conduct.  This  latter  part  of  his  address 
.  ia  the  onljy  one  which  it  is  necessary  to  transcribe. 
'*  I  do  not  know,"  he  sud,  "  how  far  m^ 
wdeot  mode  of  vindicadon  may  meet  with  your 
deliberate  approval.  I  might  periups  at  the 
time  be  acting  more  under  the  influence  of 
.mere  feeling  than  I  was  willing  to  believe ;  but 
still,  when  I  calmly  review  my  conduct,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  condeipD  it. 
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'*  Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  I  am  there- 
fore aa  advocate  for  duelling,  I  think  that  the 
instances  are  very  few  in  which  it  is  justifiable. 
I  question  whether  I  would  ever  call  it  more 
than  a  venial  offence ;  but  I  consider  that  the 
degrees  of  criminality  vary  greatly,  and  that 
every  case  must  be  judged  upon  its  own  merits. 
I  acknowledge,  with  respect,  the  authority  of 
the  law  as  a  vindicator  of  wrongs;  but  these  are 
wrongs  which  the  law  cannot  vindicate — ^and 
wounds  which  it  cannot  heal;  and  the  customs 
of  socie^  have  recognized  this  system  as  the 
only  remedy  in  such  cases.  .  A  more  perfect 
state  of  sodety  would  probably  have  dispensed 
with  such  an  ordeal :  but  we  cannot  change  the 
constitution  of  the  world,  and  must  avail 
ourselves  of  such  measures  as  are  suited  to 
the  exigendes  of  the  time. 

^^  In  the  present  instance^  an  amicable  in- 
quiry might  doubtless  satisfactorily  confute  the 
calumny ;  but  if  the  accuser  persist  in  his 
hostility,  and  if  I  cannot  call  the  attention  of 
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the  public  to  a  quiet  esanUDation  of  the  cast', 
I  can  at  least  show  them  the  firmness  of  my  own 
convictions.  Thb  practical  appeal  may  have 
its  effect  upon  minds  that  have  not  suffident 
candour  to  be  acces^hle  to  any  other.  I  em 
now  aware  that  the  poison  has  long  been  secietly 
working  when  we  were  unconscious  of  it,  and 
that  some  decided  measure  is  necessary  to  check 
its  progress.  I  am  diffident  of  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  of  the  solidity  of  these  reasons:  but 
I  have  anoUier,  which,  bound  as  I  fee)  to  open 
to  you  my  whole  heart,  I  will  not  scruple  tu 
rereaL 

"  It  was  imposnble,— it  would  have  been 
wroDg,  that  you  should  not  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  injurious  reflections  whicli  had  been  cast 
upon  your  characto'.  You  must  have  known 
them  |n  course  of  time,  and  knowing  them,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  you  might  have  chaUengtd 
jour  aggressor.  This  I  could  f»«vent  only  by 
forestalhng  your  intentions,  and  rendering  my- 
self a  hostage,  and  I  am  thankful  to  Providence 


flr  the  duMbe  ^fHiMi  hM  enabled  me  to  do  «o. 
I  trast  I  shall  meet  mj  opponent  wititout  bear. 
tag  with  me  anjevil  paarion.  I  Tiew  him  as  a 
misguided  petaoof,  and  much  as  he  basinjored 
ypu/  libel  rather  grief  than  anger  at  Ins  ddtt- 
sion.  I  wish  him  no  injury,  and  shaH  endeaTOur 
not  to  ivound  hiak^' 

After  having  performed  this  task,  his  mind 
seemed  msbnrthened  of  a  hsad,  and  invigorated 
by  the  trial  he  had  nndergona  As  die  flow  of 
bis  aptrite  abated,  a  sense  of  bodily  fatigue  came 
over  him4  ^add  having  offered  his  accustomed 
prayer  at  the  throne  of  Mercy,  with  more  tfasa 
usual  fovour  and  solemnity,  he  threw  himself 
upon  abed  to  snatch  a  diortrepose.  Roused  by 
no  accusing  conscience  he  soon  yielded  to  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  sleep  surprised  himpon- 
daring  on  the  phenomenon  of  his  own  tran- 
quillity. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  yet  night,  but  a  dim, 
grey  lights  the  precursor  of  morning,  was  faintly 
appearing  in  the  east     No  living  creature  had 


jret.gWes  ngoa  of  life  t .  itotMlg  awt  hb  eyefaut 
Uie  distant  glfi^is^  a  aolaBO  nwiikor  cf  the 
Utpae  of  time^  and  aU  between  was  dark  and 
dubious  as  hift  own  fate.  Us  araw  and  looked 
out,  and  fix«d  hU  syea  intently  on  the  brlght- 
eoiughoriaon. 

*'  Soon,"  thought  he,  *'  dl  this  scene  wiH 
teem  with  light  and  life  as  U8ual-~vhilc  I — I 
may  never  see  it  more;  but,  living «r  dead,  I 
&hall  hare  performed  apunfal  duty." 

With  gentle  steps  be  quitted  his  apariment, 
and  sought  the  room  where  his  fisher  usually 
sat.  He  deposited  his  letter  on  the  table; 
looked  round  at  many  well  known  object.'^,  now 
faintly  visible  through  the  gloom,  and  then 
silently,  retired.  In  a  few  minlites  lie  Lad 
quitted  the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  which  he 
bad  privately  ordered  to  be  ready  for  him,  and 
was  on  his  road  to  Heubury.  He  dismounted 
at  an  inn  near  the  outskirts  of  the  towu,  and 
walked  to  the  place  where  Hartley  had  a]ipointed 
to  meet  him.  As  he  approached  the  spot,  hv 
X  3 
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heard  footsteps  behind  him,  and  on  turning, 
saw  his  brother-in-law.  Their  only  greeting 
was  a  silent  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  for  a 
while  no  word  was  uttered.  The  object  of  their 
meeting  was  a  topic  which  they  approached 
with  repugnance;  and  every  other  seemed  irre- 
levant. 

"  We  are  before  our  time,"  was  Hartley's 
first  observation. 

"  We  are,  and  it  is  best" 

*^  Is  your  father  informed  ?" 

*^  No :  happily  he  knows  nothing.     My  mo- 
ther and  Emily ?" 

*^  They  have  no  suspicions." 

«'  Thank  God !  Charles,  if  I  faU,  convey  to 
them  every  assurance  of  my  sincere  affection ; 
say,  that  my  last,  best  wishes  were  for  their  hap- 
ness — say  to  them — ^but  I  cannot  express  what 
I  would — it  is  di£Scult  to  clothe  in  words  all 
that  one  feels  at  such  a  moment  as  this — but 
you  know  my  sentiments,  and  can  supply  what 
is  wanting." 
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Hartley  pressed  hid  band — but  tears  filled  his 
eyes,  and  for  a  while  he  oould  not  speak.  "  God 
(brbid,"  said  be  at  length,  "  that  such  a  ot^ce^ 
sity  should  ever  come.  Do  not  think  so  gloomily 
of  the  case — why  took  on  the  dark  side?  It  is 
exposing  yourself  to  a  needless  trial.^' 

"  Nay,  not  needless," .  replied  Lacy.  *•  I 
would  have  no  calamity  come  upon  me  unawares. 
There  is  neither  sense  nor  courage  in  shutlini; 
one's  eyes  to  possible  evils;  and  I  trust  I  can 
look  steadily  at  the  worst — and  now  let  ih  gu 
to  the  ground." 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brou((bt  them  to  tht  up- 
pointed  place  of  meeting,  a  retired  field,  selected 
on  account  of  its  remoteness  from  both  house 
and  road.  It  was  a  grey,  chill,  autumnal  morii- 
ing — the  sun  had  just  risen,  and  was  dimly  a}>- 
pearing  like  a  red  globe  through  the  dense  niaas 
of  vapours  which  then  lay  heavy  on  the  horizon. 
No  breeze  ruffled  the  trees — scarce  a  leaf  stirred 
— not  an  insect  was  on  the  wing;  and  silence 
seemed  to  reign  over  the  land,  invaded  only  by 
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the  soImiii  measured  croakings  of  the  okseeir 
rav^n.  The  cattle  lay  qmesoent,  their  headb 
barely  emerging  above  a  white  vol  of  nuatf 
which  was  spread  over  the  stnface  of  the  earth, 
giving  to  the  neighbouring  fields  die  character 
of  lakes,  and  making  the  iow  hedges  rise  around 
them  with  all  the  dignity  of  forests.  It  was 
nature  under  its  most  placid,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  least  dieering  aspect. 

Scarcely  had  Lacy  and  his  companion  entered 
and  surveyed  the  scene,  than  two  figures  ap- 
peared to  advance  through  the  mist,  from  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  field.  These  were.  Lord 
Malvern  and  Mr.  Morton.  The  latter  presently 
stopped :  Lacy  also  fell  back ;  and  the  two 
seconds  advanced  to  make  the  preliminary 
arrangements.  Many  words  had  not  passed 
between  them,  before  another  person  was  seeH 
to  approach,  and  they  found  themselves  jobed 
by  Sackville.  Hartley  received  him  with  an 
air  of  coldness  and  surprise. 

"  You  come,  I  conclude,   as  the  friend  of 
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Mr.  Mgrtoit,"  tad  be.  "  He  piobidily  lemon- 
bers  the  proverb,  *  id  the  multitude  at  coun- 
sellon  thne  is  safety.* " 

**  I  trust  that  such  will  be  the  case,"  replied 
Sadkville,  calmly,  "  and  not  to  him  only.  I 
ccsne  as  the  friend  of  both  parties — I  will  not 
give  up  the  last  chance  of  recon(nlia,tion.'' 

The  seconds  shook  their  beads.  "  If  recon- 
ciliation had  been  possible,"  observed  Lord 
Malvon,  **  we  should  not  have  met  here,"  atid 
without  more  words,  they  proceeded  to  ma\n: 
the  preparations  for  the  combat. 

The  ground  was  measured,  the  pistols  loaded, 
the  signal  settled,  and  the  parties  had  taken  their 
re^>ectiTe  stauons.  Sackville  had  once  more 
demanded,  in  terms  which  he  knew  would  be 
r^ugnant  to  the  feelings  of  each,  whether  dthcr 
party  was  willing  to  prevent  the  possible 
effusion  of  blood,  by  making  any  timely  con- 
A  stem  denial  was  their  mutual  an- 
The  seconds    exchanged  a  sorrowing 
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look — ^the  signal  was  ^ven — and  Morton  and 
Lacy  fired  at  the  same  instant. 

Neither  took  any  aim,  or  even  looked  at  his 
opponent  Their  eyes  were  fixed  upon  their 
seconds  in  expectation  of  the  signal,  and  their 
pistols  lowered,  until  it  was  given.  Lacy's  pistol, 
though  his  arm  was  straight,  was  directed  up- 
wards at  the  time  he  fired,  by  a  shght  elevation 
of  the  wrist,  a  circumstance,  which  however 
material,  escaped  the  observation  of  the  seconds. 
The  smoke,  added  to  the  mistiness  of  the 
atmosphere,  rendered  it  difficult,  at  the  first 
instant,  to  perceive  the  efiect  of  the  fire.  It 
was,  however,  immediately  ascertained,  that 
each  combatant  still  stood  erect  in  his  place ; 
and  an  exclamation  of  thankfulness  burst  in- 
voluntarily from  the  bystanders. 

Lord  Malvern,  Hartley,  and  Sackville,  then 
advanced,  and  the  latter  inquired  aloud  if  both 
parties  were  satisfied.  Mr.  Morton  made  no 
answer.  Lacy  stood  immoveable,  with  arms 
folded  across  his  breast.     His  mien  was  humble, 
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rather  tfaan  haughty :  hia'countenance  was  very 
pale,  and  its  expreudoD  was  rather  that  of  calw 
refflf^atitxi,  than  the  indignant  stubbomness  of 
a  combatant 

**  I  came  here,^'  said  he,  in  a  low,  but  resolute 
tone,  "  to  vindicate  my  father,  and  I  repeat  my 
first  demands.  I  ask  of  Mr.  Mortnn,  that  hu 
shall  publicly  express  a  sorrow  for  his  accusa- 
tions, and  a  willingness  to  suspend  lus  judg- 
ment ;  and  that  he  shall  consent  to  co-operate 
with  me,  in  tracing,  and  disproving  the  slander 
which  he  allowed  himself  to  utter.  This  is  still 
my  demand.  Mr.  Morton  hears  it:  let  him 
answer." 

Mr.  Morton's  irritation  had  been  gradually 
cooling  dnce  the  period  of  the  challenge,  and 
he  WBS  now  on  the  point  of  returning  a  condlia- 
tory  answer ;  when  a  look  from  Sackville,  a  loi^k 
addressed  to  him  alone,  and  bearing  in  it  acarn 
and  wonder,  rekindled  in  an  instant  all  thf 
angry  pride  which  had  burned  so  fiercely  the 
preceding  night.     An  instantaneous  change  ot' 
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sentiments  ensued;  he  scowled  defiance  upon 
htucyj  and  <ten%  rejected  •  his  tonJIMbns;  •  The 
seconds  wished  to^  compos&tlie  ^fa«noet  hm 
each  feared  to  comproDaise  the  honour  of  hts 
friend,  and  each  consequently  scrupled  to  speHk. 
There  was  no  alternative  but  to  fire  again. 
Another  {nstol  was  put  into  the  hand  of  each 
of  the  opponents ;  and  the  seconds  drew  back^ 
and  again  prepared  to  give  the  signal. 

At  this  instant.  Lacy  was  seen  to  advance 
.  towards  Mr.  Morton,  but  with  uncertain  steps, 
and  a  bewildered  air,  as  if  not  conscious  what  he 
did.  Mr.  Morton  started,  and  uttered  an  excla- 
mation :  and  the  sudden  and  strange  demeanour 
of  both  the  combatants,  was  regarded  with  sur- 
prise by  the  seconds. 

"  Keep  your  ground,^  cried  Lord  Malvern* 

"  He  is  pale — he  staggers  I"  said  Sackville. 

'*  Blood  !  I  see  blood  !*'  exclaimed  Hartley, 
^^  he  is  wounded — ^save  him !  save  him  !"  and 
springing  forward,  he  caught  Lacy  in  his  arms 
as  he  was  sinking  senseless  to  the  ground.  He 
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bad  beeo  mouodad  b;  the  fint  fire,  and  had 
ooDoealed  the  drcumBtanee  that  he  might  better 
eftet  that  viadicatiui  to  which  he  had  devoted 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Le  coroman  det  hommM  ra  de  la  colere.  a  Tin  jure  :    qurlqaes  uni  rn 
ui«nt  autreroeBt ;  ill  offeoMot,  et  puis  ••  facbent. 

DaUYSaK. 


It  would  be  difficult  adequately  to  describe 
the  effect  of  this  unexpected  and  terrible  dis- 
coTcry.  AH  was  grief  and  consternation. 
The  angry  pride  of  Mr.  Morton  was  suddenly 
transformed  into  repentant  sorrow ;  and  with  a 
quick  revulsion  of  feeling,  he  bitterly  bewailed 
aloud  the  unhappy  chance  which  had  rendered 
him  the  victor. 

^<  Oh  that  I  had  fallen  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  agony,  as  he  knelt  by  Lacy,  anxiously 
assisting  to  restore  his  wandering  senses.  Sack- 
ville  pressed  him  to  depart,   and  consider  his 
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own  safety ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  all  such  en- 
treaties. 

"  I  will  not  Btir  until  he  reriveB,"  said  lie. 
"  Let  me  at  least  know  that  I  am  not  quiie  a 
murderer." 

"  Thank  God !  he  does  revive,"  said  Hart- 
ley. 

"  He  does  !  he  does!  Grod  be  thanked  I"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Morton.  "  Mr.  Lacy,  I  was  haniy 
— I  WS9  wrong — -I  yield  to  your  conditions." 

"  Do  not  linger — save  yourself,"  said  Siick- 
ville,  sizing  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Away  i"  said  Mr.  Morton,  "  and  let  tne 
make  my  atonemenL  Mr.  Lacy,  I  abjure  my 
su^cions  of  your  father- — I  accede  to  all  yuu 
asked." 

Locy's  consciousness  had  returned, and  though 
n  partial  oblivion  of  the  past  attended  his  first 
recovery,  he  was  sufficiently  himself  again  to  be 
aware  of  the  important  purport  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's words.  He  faintly  signified  his  acceptance 
of  the  concession,  and  stretched  out  hb  hand  ici 
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pMg6  of'  FteoodliMloB.  '  The  pledge  ^nm^ 
prompdy  received ;  and  tbe  haodsl  that  a  few 
tn&autetf  age  had  been  tflnM^fbr  mutud  de* 
iltniction»  "were  nt>w  joined- in  eanlest  of  retun- 
mg  fHenddiip* 

'Strange  is  the  sudden  revulsion  if  feeling, 
which  power{\iI  mcumstances  produce.  Such 
htappj  results  fbnn  one  of  tiie  strongest  amoDg 
the  practical  arguments  that  are  adduced  ih 
fatoUT  of  the  otherwise  scarcely  defenstMe 
systttn  of  duettbg;  and  in  opposition  to  such 
as  object  tliat  die  influence  of  tliese  emotions  4^ 
too  sudden  send  violent  to  be  lasting,  it  inay 
be  saSAf  that  the  instances  are  not  unfrequent,  df 
those  who  have  met  in  this  hostile  manncor 
having  lived  long  afterwards  on  terms  of  friend-^ 
ship. 

The  attentions  of  the  whole  party  to  Lacy 
were  tmremitted.  A  surgeon  who,  under  jfledge 
of  secresy,  had  been  engaged  by  the  seconcb  to 
be  in  readiness,  and  who  had  remamed  apart  ftt 
a  Kttle  cKstance,  to  wait  the  issue  of  khe  fire. 
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til^*  The  voupd  waa  ^hdjppUy  ditQ9¥e9^ 
mrt  to  be  imgawu^  and'^Lasj^  |^e^lpomly 
ii^femimity,  v^h.bad  struck  the  party  wilM 
such  alarm,  was  pronounced  to  have  pvoc^e4 
pnly  ffoip  t^e  effuaon  of  blopd.  His,  safe,  re- 
pioyal  was  now  the  object  uppecmost  Jn  tl^eir 
Vf^fidfif  .and  a  earriage  having  bew  {^yj^eq% 
ordered  belbr«;faand  to  be  stationed  at  «  eenvet 
^[U€lit  distance  from  the  pl^oe  of  mee^ng^  ^I^a^ 
was  soon,  placed  in  it,  to  be  coQVityQd  \o,lbh 
brother-inplaw's  apartments  in  the  town*  ,  i 
.  Though  too  weak  tp  combat  anj  gf  the 
arrasigemaits  that  were,  made.respectiiig.  Id^ 
^jqposal,  Lacy,  was  anxious  to  aToid  all,  chance 
of  sudden  alarm  to  his  mother  and  sister,  and 
proposed  to  be  oonyeyed  elsewhere;  but  Hart- 
ley in^uenced  by  theid^  that  1^  brott^ei^in- 
Ja^w  wpold  be  better  there  thai^  any  where  ela^ 
orcfFuled  his  objectio^Sy  spying  that  they  wmt 
know  9ome  time  or  other,  and  mighti.as  well  be 
infom?«d  jrt  first.  !fhec^nisge  conveying  Lacy 
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moved  at  a  foot's  paoe  towards  the  town,  and 
considerable  time  elapsed  before  it  arrived  at  the 
house. 

Hartley,  who  had  walked  thither,  arrived  a 
few  minutes  before  it,  and  was  engaged  in  tom- 
muHicating  the  intelligence  to  Lady  Lacy  and 
Mrs.  Hartley,  when  Herbert  entered  the  house, 
assisted  by  Sackville  and  the  surgeon.  Not 
knowing  where  to  conduct  their  charge,  they 
opened  the  door  of  the  nearest  room,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  breakfast  room,  where  Miss 
Hartley  was  sitting  alone.  She  rose  hastily, 
with  some  surprise  at  the  unexpected  intrusion ; 
a  surprise  which  soon  grew  into  alarm  as  she 
cast  her  eyes  upon  the  figure  of  Lacy,  to  whom, 
she  saw  at  once,  that  something  serious  had  hap- 
pened. 

Lacy  wished  to  retire,  but  Sackville  would 
not  allow  him ;  and  directing  the  surgeon  to  lead 
him  to  the  so&,  he  advanced  towards  Miss 
Hartley,  and  in  a  few  words  explained  the 
whole  circumstance,  of  which,  not  having  yet 
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seen  her  brother,  she  was  totally  ignorant. 
Naturally  tidaid,  and  endued  trith  little  strengtli 
of  mind,  hearing  suddenly  of  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  horrors  which  ehe  had  hitherto  thought 
alnnost  fictitious,  and  which  her  imagination  in- 
stantly magnified,  and  seeing  in  the  pale  coun- 
tenance of  Lacy  enough  to  warrant  her  wont 
fears;  she  found  the  shock  too  great  for  her 
feeble  nerves ;  and  scarcely  had  Sackville  uttered 
ten  words,  than  she  turned  pale  and  ffunted — 
Sackville  caught  her  as  she  was  about  to  fall, 
and  Lacy  himself,  forgetting  his  wound,  rushed 
forward  to  her  assistance. 

Lady  Lacy,  her  daughter,  and  Hartley, 
entered  the  room  immediately  afterwards;  and 
instead  of  finding  a  sympathising  group  round 
the  wonnded  Lacy,  saw  a  new  and  unexpected 
sufferer  in  Miss  Hartley:  and  all  the  interest  and 
coinpaBaan  which  was  due  to  Herbert,  suddenly 
transferred  to  her.  The  perplexity  which  it 
produced,  was,  perhaps,  to  them  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  and  spared  them  from  muoh  need- 
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less  anxiety ;  for  tbey  could  not,  on  seeing  Lacy 
interested  in  the  temporary  sufferings  of  another, 
and  seemingly  regardless  of  his  own  sdtuatian, 
any  longer  entertain  those  extreme  i^ypreheii^ 
sions  which  their  imaginations,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, had  been  rather  prone  to  magnify*  Tbey 
expected  to  have  found  Herbert  almost  sense- 
less, and  scarcely  able  to  speak  or  move;  and 
their  first  emotion,  on  now  beholding  him  so 
engaged,  was  one  of  joyful  surprise :  but  grief 
quickly  followed ;  and  greatly  as  their  first  fears 
had  exceeded  the  truth,  they  still  found  in  his 
actual  state,  much  cause  for  lamentation. 

Sir  William  Lacy  soon  arrived :  his  coming 
had  been  somewhat  retarded  by  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Morton,  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Mal- 
vern. Immediately  upon  Herbert's  bdng  taken 
from  the  ground,  under  the  care  of  Hartley  and 
Sackville,  Mr.  Morton  formed  the  sudden  reso- 
lution of  going  to  Lacy  Park,  to  inform  the 
baronet  of  his  son's  state,  and  to  oflfer,  in  person, 
his  recantation.    It  was  a  resolution  fonned  be- 
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tore  the  tide  of  generous  Borrow,  and  self-con- 
demnation had  b^un  to  revert,  and  when  atone- 
ment  was  felt  to  be,  not  only  a  duty,  but  a 
pleasure. 

On  his  arrirat,  he  found  Sir  William  Lacy  in 
mucb  agitation.  He  had  read  bis  son's  letter, 
and  was  ontbepoiotof  settingoutfor  Henbury. 
The  interview  was  short,  but  satisfactory;  and. 
as  it  took,  place  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Mal- 
vern, it  was  efiectual  in  removing  those  asper- 
uoas  which  had  been  hastily  cast  upon  Sir 
William's  conduct.  Thus,  scarcely  had  the 
baronet  become  informed  of  the  attack  wbirn 
had  been  made  upon  him,  than  he  received  un 
atonement  for  the  injury,  and  shook  hand?  witr> 
the  person  whom,  a  few  minutes  before,  he  had 
conndered  as  his  mortal  enemy. 

The  meeUng  between  Sir  William  and  Hci- 
bert  was  marked  by  mucb  emotion  wt  ^ther 
side.  Joy,  at  finding  bis  son  out  of  danger,  and 
parental  pride  and  gratitude  for  bis  noble  de- 
fence of  his  reputation;    the  excitement,  too 
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occasioned  by  his  interview  with  Mr.  Morton, 
and  the  effects  of  the  agitation  he  had  undergone 
tipoh  redoing  Herbert^s  letter,  all  now  combined 
to  overcome  his  firtnness :  he  struggled,  but  in 
vain,  to  prevent  the  burst  of  overcharged  feel- 
ings ;  till,  at  length,  bending  his  head  upon  the 
shoulder  of  iHerbert,  he  wept  audibly^ 

After  sbvbe  time  had  passed,  and  their  feeKngs 
had  subsided  into  comparative  calmness,  Sir 
William,  having  expressed  his  wartfiest  thanks 
to  his  son,  for  the  promptness  and  self-devotion 
with  which  he  had  undertaken  his  defetet, 
Added,  ^*  Herbert,  after  what  I  faav«  said,  you 
will  not,  I  hope,  accuse  me  of  coldness  and  in- 
gratitude; and  I  may  venture,  without  hurting 
you,  to  take  another  view  of  what*  has  jtadsed. 
Let  us,  in  all  circumstances,  whether  of  gt^at  or 
little  moment,  proportion  our  means  to  tbtf  ^ 
we  wish  to  gain.  Do  not  let  us  incur  sacrrfiees 
for  whidl  the  objei'.t,  when  gained,  will'  be  lio 
sufiicient  compensation.  To  rebut  a  «kindei^' is 
certainly  desirable,  but  there  tti^  miiny  trays' tof 


nfieatjng  it  The  ooe  which  you  ohose,  my  dear 
SOB,  was  of  very  doubtful  issue,  and  involved 
the  liability  of  a  Bacri6ce,  for  which  no  success 
could  have  compensated.  I  am  glad  to  lind  my 
character  vindicated;  but  I  cannot  look  back 
without  a  shudder  at  the  peril  through  which 
that  purpose  was  efTecled.  Consitler  how  much 
dearer,  how  much  more  valuable,  you  we,  and 
ought  to  be  to  me,  than  mere  popular  estima- 
tion.! Your  loss  could  not  have  been  repaifl, 
.even  if  the  public  had  decreed  me  a  statue  of 
gcdd.  But  you^acted  to  save  my  honour,  and 
ow  honour,  we  are  told,  should  be  dearer  than 
our  life." 

"  And  should  it  not  ?" 

"  Perhaps  it  should  ;  but  think  first  what 
you  mean  by  your  honour,  and  do  not  let  us  con- 
>{ound  the  shadow  with  the  substance.  Is  lliere 
no  idifference  between  committing  a  dishonoiU'< 
able  action,  and  being  unjustly  charged  with 
oneP  Is  there  any  moral  guilt  in  being  slan- 
dered ? — Is  there  any  moral  obligation  to  clear 
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baif$4Miiki  all'  iikzantu  t    Tliere  are  too  nmny^ 
Htfr&eA,  whp  loso  sight  bf  thesd  dklittotlenft^ 
hdiDJm'on^  enpubfe'OpiiiioD,  ttid).  ttresoa^ 
euiDiiltdtD  eitiixuite  their  own  oondnctrbyiO 
eflbdt  apon  otfaera,  that  th^  eiu  acarosly  ihwl 
gittft'  any  itiffflrsnce  between  being  hdtioorftbk^ 
atidrbdflig  thou^t  bo.    I  do  not  mmnii^Wf 
Amb  tbe  deenre  of  approbatian  ia  not  apcBtftnafal^ 
tr^  I  would  rather  say,  an  usdbl  feeliag;  ifxml 
quite  a  virtue,  it  is  the  guarantee  of  many,  and 
49ciety  oweii  imidbi  that  is  valuable  to  its  ^ds- 
.$eiioe4  but  it  is  a  aedtiment  to  wiiich,  pedii^ 
^acdfnaideratiibn  of  Iteg^ieat  results^  we  are  apt 
to  aAtaob -rather  aliundue importance^    I  doiaat 
jlisheotirely  to  coaven  you,  Herbeirt;  I  do  not 
^iAt  to  .tnak^  you.  quite  as  regardless  of  Ab 
c^k^  of  the. world  as  I  «m  myself,  for,  per- 
thapSf '  I  have  fallen  into  'dba^oppgaite  extrnm.    I 
iwasild ways  rather oarelesi  of. what  others  duougfat 
,aoi|$iddof  me^ianditis  &  fault  which  increaaes^ 
.with:  age*    At  your  tiipe  of  lif<^  to  be  solieiteB, 
.eremtotoKoess,  of  the  appn^oiiioii .  of  otfafiM,  is 
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tbfl.M^  «uiew<^tbe  two.  Dbtwli^iiiltdnt 
I-dtuppnQveoE  Uiik  amtilnent-^  jrou  i  Itth^v 
i(,  ift.  the  parent  of  nueli  that  is  gtaevovlB  uui 
DOUfl;'  but  them  »DOBubjiect  upou'Wlkich'aDre 
miniitir  stid '^lecKMs  ddelaBUtkm  < 'h^  been 
itftfired*  and  of  a^iad  very  captivatltlg  to  yaiin^ 
inwifflnflugns ;  sDdit  tan  do  youoo.lnmi  bi 
bMiCi&is  oppoaed  by  a  few  pbdn  opmlons,' fbom 
one,  vbon  enthuuaMn  Iin  been  ooolcd  by  lixty 
wioben."     ' 

.,iU[r.  Horto&Vfull  tecmiadon,  tt^etfaer  -Hitli 
tiy'ttyedetiiriomcf  SwdinUe,  who  wished  tu 
■tifle.idi  inqtuTy,  prareoted  Sir  WJUiaiB  Lacy 
fivHi) etambnng  very  lurnwly  into  the>aagiii 
■f -the  Aiitteke  from  which  the  injuno«B  ohorge 
faHd'arBen.  SaekfilUv  wbo  poesewed,  tt  admU 
xalioD,  the  lut  of  Im^ng others  intofltt  opinion, 
.widnot  seeming  direcdy  toedviie  them,  JoKilleil 
into  tile  mindaof  both  pndet  Kfadipg^  tfait  ii 
^manore  goieioiis  and  decoreus  to  opoki^ae, 
^d.foigiva  and  forget^  than  to>. enter  into  a 
n  of  die  faetft'vhich.had 
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'  led  either  of  them  into  error.  In  the  slight 
inquiry  which  did  take  place^  the  weight  of  the 
blame  was  made  to  rest  upon  Allen;  but  so 
dexterous  an  obscurity  and  confusion  w^eis  thrown 
over  the  whole  case,  that  the  parties  were  soon 
glad  to 'take  refuge  in  a  general  assumption  of 
the  thing  to  be  pnived,  from  the  tedious  rotri- 
cacies  of  its  development. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  Agnes  Morton, 
than  whom  none  can  be  supposed  to  have  felt 
a'tiiere  intense  interest  in  the  singular  transac- 
tions of  these  two  days.  Her  situation  would 
have  been  agonizing  ittdeed,  had  she  been  aB 
along  conscious  of  that  which  was  to  happen ; 
but  she  had  remained  in  fortunate  ignorance—' 
not/indeed,  of  the  violence  of  her  father's  ill-' 
Will' towards  the  Lacys,  but  of  tlie  latter  ex- 
cesses iq^o  which  it  had  led  him.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  part  of  the  history  came  upon  her 
after  the  termination  of  the  duel ;  but  it  was  so 
carefully  Itt'oken  to  her,  and  all  the  moregratify-^ 
ing  circumstances  of  the  reconciliation,  and  of 


Lacy's  state  of  safety,  were  so  judiciously 
brought  foremost  to  her  knowledge,  that  the 
grief  and  anxiety  which  she  otherwise  would 
have  felt,  were  in  a  great  measure  removed.  She 
could  no  longer  wish  for  the  society  of  Lacy ; 
indeed  it  was'  a  trial  from  which  she  rather 
desired  to  be  exempt;  yet  still  it  was  a  satis- 
faction to  her  to  find  that  no  enmity  separated 
the  families. 

What  she  found  most  painful  was  the  neces- 
sity of  disguising  the  interest  she  took  in  the 
fui^ireta  of  Lacy's  recovery,  particularly  when 
in  the  presence  of  SackviUe,  who  was  the  usual 
channel  of  information  respecting  him.  Strong 
^  was  her  resolution  to  forswear  her  unfor- 
tunate attachment,  and  think  only  on  her  present 
engagement,  she  almost  wished,  at  times,  thai 
this  resolution  would  be  confirmed  in  her  by  an 
engagement  on  the  part  of  I^acy ;  and  that  she 
might  be  encouraged,  even  by  his  example,  to 
forget  what  had  once  been  their  mutual  feelings. 
This  melancholy  wish,  had  soon  a  prospect  of 
being  accomplished  to  it  fullest  extent 
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It  many  timet  falli  oat  thkt  we  deem  onnelTes  nach  deceiycd  li 

Sib  PaiLir  8iDiiBt» 

.!      •     •    ' 

That  good  often  sprhigd  cut  of  ^vil   has, 

«  * 

ffqm  Umc  •  imtnetiorialy  been  t!be  jOBtr  dbdetVa- 
tioii  of  many  philoraphen^  and  Lady  Lacy, 
tJi^iigh  very  widely  removed  fixmi  a  philoscpher, 
was  di$pa6ad  to  ber  of  the  same  ofMiiion,  when 
^he  WW  tbntthe  unfortunate  circuknMance  of  lii^ 
soa'$  {Wound  had  the  happy  effiwt  of  furdieticg 
t^  A^red  unkm  between  hnn  and  Charlotte 
Vavlley.  It  had  been  settled  by  her,  at  the 
tim^ .  pf :  Herbert^  ranoval  t6  Lbcy  Park^  that 
aa^&was  fond  of  society,  and  could  tibt  no^ 
stiri&pvi  home  to  olMain  h^  it  would  bo^mon' 
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agreeable  for  him  if  their  family  party  were  -j 
little  augmeoted.  Emily  and  her  husband  WEire 
therefore  desired  to  come  and  stay  at  Lacy ; 
and  as  their  sister  was  then  with  them,  what  so 
natural  as  that  she  should  be  invited  too?  Lady 
Lacy  did  not  9cruf>l»  to  ^ptiit- to  Mrs.  Hartley 
her  wit^  that  Charlotte  and  Herbert  should  be 
thrown  a  little  together ;  and  that  lady,  who  was 
cautious  of  ofTering  any  oppotttioB  on  tbiB|>«nt, 
or  of'  questioning  the  deurableness  of  the  ob- 
jfct*  g^ve  bereBlicecoDQUTrenoe.'  <        i 

,  Havjng^ned  this  pmnt.  Lady  Lacy  ctHifi> 
dratlj  anticipated thssucoeas  that  wastofollilw, 
ap^  complacently  ileviewed  all  Ae  JkvoiiMbK- 
(drmunataiKSB  that  wck  ioCalfibl^  to  lead'toit. 
^^r^tert  would  not  be  able  to  stir  touch  tiom 
the  house,  or  abauit  himtdf  froid  MiAS  Hart- 
les's^odtty.  His  situation  too  wad  a  very  in- 
tfiKstingooEi  atfd  if  Choidotte  "hkd '«  grain  of 
ptnpcr  Bewt^ty,  how  oouM  idie  fkit '  to  'fall  in 
\gye-  with  him?  Of  c«uiae-sh«  muBfr— find,  a:>- 
aiMu^jg  this  to  be  the  oue,  if  H^tb^rt  hml  a 
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grain  of  gratitude,  how  eould  he  fidl  to  ht 
equally  enamoured  in  his  turn  ? 

This  reasonbg  seemed  very  satisfactory';  but 
Lady  Lacy  had,  for  the  support  of  her  conclu- 
sions,  something  more  than  probabilities,  dbe 
could  also  build  upon  the  occurrence  of  favours- 
able  circumstances  which  had  already  fallen 
under  her  own  observation.  Of  these,  foremost 
in  importance  was  the  fact  of  Miss  Hartley's 
fainting,  when  she  first  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Herbert's  disaster.  This,  to  Lady  Laiy, 
seemed  conclusive — ^an  unequivocal  proof*" cf 
ardent  attachment.  To  all  attempts  to  attribute 
it  to  sudden  fright,  she  was  perfectly  inacces- 
sible. She  knew  it  was  something  more,  and 
could  soon  remember  a  great  many  instances  m 
which  Miss  Hartley  iiad  been  suddenly  fnghf- 
ened,  and  had  not  famted.  She  had  been  alone 
in  a  room  with  a  mouse,  and  in  a  siunmer^house 
with  two  toads.  She  had  been  overturned  in  a 
pony-carriage,  and  once  very  nearly  thrown 
jErom  her  horse — and  in  none  of  those  instances 
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had  she  &intfid ; — therefore,  irigbt  alone  could 
not  make  her  faint.  And  tha  followed  the  im- 
portant coroUacy,  that  nathing  but  all-powerful 
love  could  cause  so  vioIeDt  ao  emotioiL 

Herbert  thought  otherwise — perhaps,  in  a 
great  measure,  because  he  hoped  ao.  He  had 
arery  wish  to  retard  the  discovery  of  Miss 
Hartley's  attachment  to  biat ;  and  tJie  consci- 
ousness of  this  wish  made  him  sometimes  fear 
that  he  was  guilty  of  perverse  blindness  in  giv- 
ing CO  little  impurtauee  to  those  indicatioDn 
^hicb  had  struck  others  so  fordbly.  It  was  not 
merely  the  opioion  of  Lady  Lacy--— his  siEter 
vas  also  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  Hartley, 
lliou^  be  idluded  to  it  very  slightly,  always 
seemed  to  treat  it  as  a  matter  of  course;  and 
tjfiera  wa»  aomelhing  in  the  mannsr,  and,  occa- 
nenally,  in  the  words  of  Sackvilte,  who  was 
oew' a  frequent  viator,  whit^  showed  that  he 
abo  entertained  a  similar  belief. 
1  Nor  was  this  the  only  force  that  arrayed 
itself  agaiiiBt   his   eoUtary   hopes  and  opinii»M. 


Mnk  Vbbhi  ithb.euae  tb  qjenda  few  dl^  «fc 
lifl^  Parkv  abfo  contributed  her  m^te  of  iateW 
li^feut  looks  and  ambiguous  speeches;  end' 
tlMnigh'<la^,  not  least  in  the  Itets  was  Li*b- 
oombe.  This  gentleman,  ever  since  the  duel, 
had  taken  A  great  interest  in  the  sitiiatioi' of 

Lady,  dad  called  repeatedly  to  inquire  aft^ 

« 

him^  and  had  Ghown  such  an  earnest  desire  ta 
makehittiself  useful  and  agreeable,  that  Lucy, 
though  he  had  not  previously  liked  the  man, 
whom  he' regarded  as  a  mere  parasite,  could  not 
help  being  won  by  his  attentioiis. 

Theiie  attentions  soon  produced,  ^hatLus- 
oombe  doubtless  cscpeeted,  an  invitation  to  stay 
at  Xaey  Park^  The  invitation  was  aeoepled ; 
and  as  its  term  was  undefined,  Sir  William  and 
his  Jady  were  favoured  with  his  company  ibra 
much  Jionger  time  than  they  had  originally  eoa^ 
templated*  He,  however,  made  himself  a  ptefr- 
saot  inmate ;  for,  being  accustomed  to  spend  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  his  time  in  other  people's 
hoosi^s,  be  had  become  habitually  dexicrous  in 


tjbe  act  of  paying  fqr  h\s  Moeptmi  mtht  natdS/L 
ooinof  little attaiticxn^  ^aiid  that  petaott  bmsI 
ka^  b^n  very  iniprafitiQablei  with/wbon^  he 
opul4  Qot  have  dUcovelt^  some  mode  of  iqgNP 
tiating  himaeUl 

I  LusQGwibe  afforded  Herbert  a  further  obnn 
firaiatiaQ  of  the  truth  of  that  which  he  had 
gathered  from  the  hints  and  looks  of  the  rest  of 
the  party.  It  was  insinuated  to  him  inall  tottes^ 
the  bantering,  the  serious,  the  livelyy  and  the 
Qonfiidential ;  and  as  Luscombe  appeared  to 
Herbert  to  have  taken  a  very  just  estoDoite  of 
the  qutdttiea  and  capacity  of  Miss  Hartley, 
whom  he  evidently  did  not  admure,  there  arose  a 
ptesmsptioD  that  his  observation  naght  baiw 
been  equally  accurate  upon  this  other  points 
Lacy,  however,  was  quite  satisfied  with  his  con^ 
firmation  of  the  unwelcome  truth,  without  hii 
endeavoariog  to  promote  it,  which  it  seemed 
that,  out  of  his  great  friendship,  he  was  rathi^r 
disposed  to  do. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room  one  day,  Her- 
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bert  foavd  Luscombe  and  Mibs  Hartley  Ui&^ 
tHe^  staoding  together  near  the  fire,  and  appa> 
Motl 7  fttrnmtly  engaged  >in  cbavenation.  Aa 
he  entered  the  diak^gue  suddenly  ottuied.  Mbs 
Hartley  turned  away  her  head«  bludied,*  seemed 
hurried,  and  soon  left  the  room.  Luscombe 
also  oolbured  sUghtly,  and  appeared  for  a  inoc- 
ftieiH  ill  at  eas(i ;  but  his  usual  smiling  -oom- 
posurelBoori  returned,  :and  was  perfectly  re^esta^ 
blished  by  the  time  that  Miss  Hartley  had 
dq)arted* 

/^  We  w6i»  talking  about  you/'  said  lie  to 
Lacy,  with  a  goodJiumoured  look  of  s^aifieanoe. 
^^  I  was  saying  I  thought  you  looked  mufb 
better,  and  ^  sdd  indeed  she  though!  you 
did.  She  seemed  very  anxious  about  you: 
she  asked  me  how  long  people  generally  'were 
in  recovering  from  a  wound  with  a  bullet^  and  i 
told  her  that  it  depended  aitirely  upon  th^ 
Qature  of  the  woond^  and  a  variety  of  cinpiiin- 
stances." 

<«  In  short,  you  proved  her  question  iobe  a 
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ally  onev  ^tttd  the  *  was>  UaaUog  at  your  ve-' 
piDof.^'  .  .      , 

*'  No,  it  was  notexdcdj  so;  Just  when  jtm^ 
came  in  I  was  joking  with  faer  about  a  pictuis. 
We  had  found  a  bead  that  she  admired^  and 
die  pretended  not  to  see  that  there  was  any 
likeness  in  it  to  yon,  and  so  I  was  saying — "^ 

^^  My  dear  feilow,"  said  Herbert,  somewhat 
vexed,  yet  hardly  knowing  how  to  be  'angry, 
'*  pray  don't  treat  me  with  the  whole  detail.  It 
was  perhaps  more  than  enough  to  have  enter- 
tained Miss  Hartley  with  such  a  subject ;  I  am 
sare  you  can  find  much  better  ones  for  your 
tHe-i^Mes  than  me." 

Lu8Gdmb(3  looked  distressed  at  the  observa- 
tion. 

^^  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you,"'  pursued  Lacy. 
^  I  know  what  you  did  was  well  intended  ;^  and 
here  tb^  conversation  ceased. 
*  Lacy  Was  not  disposed  to  be  credulous,  and 
he  would  probably  have  withstood  all  thisairafy 
of  looks,  hints,  and  surmises,  if  he  had  not  been 
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still  further  ureed  onward  to  belief  by  the  be- 
haviou^  of  Mi^  Hartley  herself.  There  was  an, 
evident  change  in  her  maQqer;:  she  used  fo  be 
lively  and  thoughtless ;  she  was  now;  much 
graver  in  ,her  general  demeanour^  and  not  yip- 

«         *     *■      *      ■ 

frequently  pensive,  and  abstracted.  Towards 
him  she  no  longer  showed  that  almost  nsterly 
frankness,  and  familiarity  which  their  long  ac- 
quajntance  Jiad  rendered  natural.  There^was, 
an  additional  shade  of  reserve,  and  occasionally 
a  slight  appearance  of  conscious  flutter  and  agL^, 
tation,  for  which  he  knew  not  how  to  account 
by  any  other  supposition  than  the  one  he  dread- 
ed.  ^e  had  seen  her  blush  when  he  approached, 
and  withdraw  her  eyes  when  met  by  his ;  yet 
his  S9ciety  was  by  no  means  avoided  ;  it  rather 
seeme^l  to  be  sought,  as  if  more  agreeable  to, 
her  thap  ever.  Her  conscious  timidity  of 
manner  seemed  to  increase,  at  the  same  time  that 
she  was  lingering  in  bis  presence,  and  daily  af- 
fording him  additional  opportunities  for  a  (Ste- 
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D  these  occasicxis  X.acy  Bometimes  observed 

that  she  was  considerably  abstracted,  and  much 

less  attentive  to  what  he  said,  than  to  something 

which  she  seemed  dearous  of  saying  herself. 

One  day,  when  they  were  alone.  Lacy  was 

particularly  struck  by  these  peculiarities  in  her 

manner,  and  by  an    increased   appearance  of 

anxious  abstraction.    He  began  to  talk  to  her, 

but  found  her  too  deeply  engaged  with  her 

own  thoughts  to  give  him  much  of  her  attention. 

Thinking,  therefore,  that  his  conversation  might 

ft 

be  only  an  annoyance,  he  ceased,  and  taking 
up  a  book,  began  to  read.  He  had  not,  how. 
ever,  been  long  thus  engaged,  when  Miss  Hart- 
ley, who  would  not  attend  to  him  before,  now 
seemed  anxious  to  draw  him  into  conversation. 
She  cast  several  glances  at  his  book,  but  Lacy 
did  not  seem  to  observe  her,  and  read  on  in 
silence. 

*^  Ts  that  poetry  .^  sfud  she,  at  last,  finding 
that  looks  were  of  no  avail. 


8M  9EEMRT  JkACY* 

f< No;  humble  prpse// mud  l^icy^  "Md  of 
no  very  amusing  kind." 

**  You  like  poetry  best  ?"  said  Mi^  Hartley, 
inquiringly. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  replied  liAcy ;  '*  perbaps 
it  doeB  give  me  most  pleasure  at  the  time ;  but  I 
should  no  more  wish  to  read  only  poetry^  than 
to  live  upon  nothing  but  peaches." 

^'  Very  true,*^  said  Miss  Hartley,  as  if  she  was 
not  thinking  about  it ;  ^^  and  whose  poetry  is  the 
best?" 

'^  That  is  a  question  of  mere  taste,  which  nine 
persons  cut  of  ten  might  answer  differently. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  some  few  poets  whom  all 
would  probably  agree  in  classing  among  the 
first     Milton  is  one  of  them.'* 

"Ah ! — yes.  Milton — he  wrote  Paradise  Lost, 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  Paradise  Lost  is  so  shock* 

"  Do  you  think  it  shocking  ?"  replied  Lacy, 
with  a  smile. 

"Yes;    it  is  all  about — devils,'*   said  she, 


lo^eriiig  her  v^tice.  at  the^mt  wdrd,  es  if:di« 
thought  it  hardly  a  proper  one. 

"Nay;  wot  all,"  saaA  Lacy.  *« There  is 
something  about  angels^  too.^' 

;*  Ifi  there  ?'  weU,  I  read  almost  V990  whole 
»|itf(M»  and  it  «eaiiiod  to  b$  aU  about  deviku  I* 
was  told  it  was  quite  a  proper  book,  but  I  did 
not  like  to  go  on  with  it.  It  is^  not  die^eorfof 
reading  I  prefer.'* 

^' An<^  what  sort  do  yoU  |H^erf"  ;said  Lacy, 
who  anticipated  some  amusement  from  h^P 
opinions. 

"  Oh  dear  I  I  hardly  know  how  to  tell  you ; 
-^yet,  I  think  I  like  poetry  that  has  more  heart 
aiKl  feetiag  in  it,  and  «eems  more  natural  and 
dmple^  and  comes  more  home  to  one,  .and  de^ 
scribes  thoughts,  and  ideas,  and  situations  that 
might  happen  to  be  one's  own/' 
.  <^  Like  those  in  the  Corsair  and  the  Bride  of 
Abydos  ?^  said  Lacy,  casting  his  et^^  upon  a 
volume  of  Byron  which  lay  oa  the  table. 
^^Yes;    that  sort  of  thing,*'  she  answered. 


^()cfc.  itp.tbe  book,  ad  if  in  che  hoipe'thk  iCirdfilia 
Mp  h«r  to  atrattgeiier  thoughts.  ^^  Ay,  it  &  «& 
tMy  faetutifii V  the  eoDtmUied,  after  d^  'hAA 
tviMd  o^irer  the  leases,  abfttraetedly,  for  a  fetr 
iMlneatBt  *^ but  chat  i&  notifhlit  I  i^anted  to 
Vtt  to  you  about" 

<*  Whatever  it  may  be,  I  am  all  attedlSem,*' 
saidLacj* 

^Aiwyou?  Ah!  but  now  donH  IdokiM)^  and 
prt  oil  that  sort  of  smile^  ab  if  yoii  thought  it 
yfm  to  be  flomethkig  amusmg;  indeed^  I  aai* 
goiqg  to  be  aerious.^' 

^  .^^  And  ao  am  I ;  but  you  muat  give  medtse'* 
;  A  abttrt  pdnod  of  silence  fidbwed,  mlMf 
seemed  to  be  employed  by  IMBss  Hartley  ia  odn- 
aiderkig  what  ahe  ahould  say,  as  it  uraa  by  Laey 
in  ruminating  upon  the  singularity  of  her  taan^ 
n^.  She  had,  apparently,  aomedUBf  lb  '<M^- 
munioate^.  that  she  found  a  graac  difleuky^ 
tittering,  and  she  had  been  endeavmirio^  p^lliaA' 
tp  it  gradually  and  indireotly,  undta  gain  cotf" 


Iv^Hwt  cjTovt,  into. Ae* xxiidst  .of  Jieti' fagita^ 
ffimVfn^tion.:  Tlii9Rtteilptandr.fiii}edi  4Ml 
the.G^u^rf  Ppetry,  though  ^sUyiu^o]{9ii 
lH^^A«9ed(0  48^ber.  Appamitl jy  Jntvwtf j 
*^e^C(mI4.fiiKi  .©paid in  my  other qtianttv<4btv 
after  a  short  consideration,  she  letiumei  td  1^ 

"  We  were  talking/'  said  she,  **  about  pdeiv^ 
f94  ;f9u  Aaked  me  i^t  kind  I  prtfeired^  and 
I  tp]d  you  I  liked  that  whidi  had  niait  ftelk^ 
i^it.!  NaWj  I  dare  say,  you  moBder  at  fiiy 
taste,  but  the  reason  why  I  Jike  (ha<  kind  1^ 
b^^Mf?.  I  think  it  teaches  one  to  know  otid Wwn 
^fllt'iwema,  and— ^d  to  deacfibe  tbeitt^--4nd 
-Tt^wd  that  i»  8Q  diffioultl''  As  ^e  daM'iM^^ 
s^Ut^ed^  «nd  uttered  a  v«ry  gemle  i^.  '^ 
.rf5£l$aae  maif  I  diferltom  youf'^  teidliafey, 
cMto*  flui|mi9d  at  tb^  eonnse  whridi  the  coti« 
^m^^^m  Ukmgi  «butl  think  thatpwrtiy 
<lC:Abigllb*iColoiirad  taad  nomantie  ctass,  itideed  T 
iU0iJfjafaliQ|Mutoy^qM)et^  is  rather  likely 


^88  PftB9EET  LAOr. 

^.duuie  me  ti&^hiBke  the  natufe  ofond.'s  aenti- 
ments,  than  to  improve  the  knowledge  of  dKm; 
wady  «a  for  deaetibkig  theiii>I  questkui  whetber  the 
gxprsMona  of  a  poet»  however  natiirjd»  and  jast, 
^nd  forcible,  are  ever  such  as  one  should  tiscin 
qpeakiog  of  one's  feelings  to  amyther,  or  even  in 
"irriting,  to  afriend.^ 

^'Veary  true;  I  dare  sayjou  are  rights  and 
that  1 19  what  makes  it  so  difficult,  for  us  e$pe- 
mtilyi  there  are  so  many  things  that  wc»men 
lUinBQt  say.'* 

.^'UndoubtedlyV^  replied  Lacy,  with  increas- 
ing- surprise;  ** there.  aHet  many  thingB  which 
they  cannot  say — which  they  ought  not  tO'Wy-'' 
».  **  Ought  not-^ay^  that  is  wfaatpecplezee  one. 
/t«tDo  you  think^'  she  added^  iiesitatiiil^y,  and 
with  greater  agitation  of' manner^  ^>  that  it  con 
.ever  be  proper  and  allowable  for  vromeii-  to  ex- 
•press  themselves— I  mean — i  hardly  know  how 
.to  aak  y ou-T-imay  .they  ever  speak  lipSQ  euch  a 
^ui^ed  as  theip— their,  affections  ?" 

SbQ  cok>uxed  and  huag  'dowp^her  headifiaLiihe 


riBEBEBT   LACY.  8^9 

iitta-ecl  these  words,  and  Laoy  was  scarcely  lete 

embarrassed. 

'    ^<  Strange  V  thought  he,  *^  what  can  this  tend 

to  ?    Surely  she  will  not  make  toe  et  declaratiii^ 

if  love  r 

The  import  of  her  words,  when^he  tbdtf  into 

consideration  all  that  he  had  been  told  <^the 

state  of  her  feelings,  secfkned  to  cotintenatii^e  this 

^iippcsitioQ;  andXiacy,  With  all  his  curiosity, 

,  •     .  .         .  •  » 

was  by  ho  means  anxious  for  sueh  an  ^claireisse- 

merit.  "  Really,"  said  he,  **  I  feel  veiy  incapa- 
ble of  atlswermg  yOu;  I  should  be  rath'ef  pre- 
sumptuous if  I  made '  myself  a  judge  of  the 
ntceti^  of  female  conduct.  I  am  sure  you  are 
more  able  to  solve  th^se  difficulties  thah  I  can 
be.  My  opinion  would  not  be  worth  your 
bovhig/' 

'  '^  Oh,  I  am  sure  your  opinion  is  always  very 
valuable  to  nn^.'^ 

^^  You  do  it  too  much  honour  to  say.  so :  it 
will  always  be  at  your  service,  when  it  canbe  of 
any  avail.     I  am  afraid,*'  he  added,  forcing  a 


niUv'^^iii^UrtiiiiHlice,' j<^^  it  of 

«llidi,..in6t^I  danH  pi^d«  myself  lafm  bdog  a 
good  casuist  apon  any  pmnt,  especially  tipoii  one 
4uiNbea  not  xagbtAdy  belong  to  tne.^* 
^  Lacy  tbeu  dianged  Ae  topie,  and  prevented 
all  chance  of  a  recurrence  to  the  Ibrmer  one»  by 
niedily  «ndtSQ%  her  ptfsesence. 

interview ;  it  removed  the  last  veil  of  doubt 
lim^  thin  48  it  was^  had  still  ccxnforted  him 
wUh  tame  show  of  uncertainty  with  respect  to 
Miss  Halrlky*s  unibrtiiDate  attachment  But 
aimr  the  £Ht  was  ascertained,  and  bow  was  he 
toi  meet  it9  H^  ix>nld  not  reqtdte  her  affections; 
he  Qould  not  fly  her  presence ;  be  could  not  bear 
to  blight  her  passion  by  unkindness. 

Is  this  state  of  perpkxity  he  "ms  accosted  by 
his  naotbetv  who  #a8  gloryii^  in  that  same  con- 
viction, which  was  causing  such  torment  to  her 
unhappy  son. 

«  Well,  Hevkfft»  where  is  Charlotte  ?  *'  were 
I«ady  Lacy^s  first  words. 


tmnmnibMn  Ml 

deqmtdingly;  **i  (hn't  jtooir,  IfMn,**  -to 

«Don'tkiH)w!  Ah.  Hal«t»  itlMt  woald 
Cfasrlottf  li«T«  siH  if  I  b«i  atW  her  «lMn 
you  wwe  ?" 

« I  icdlj  caonot  pnteKl «(»  fli^^^TCplitd  faa^ 
wtber  iiritaUri  «  p»y  don't  oqpeot  a*  to«a. 
mer  for  Miat  HmH^  ?" 

"^  WeD,  I  won't;  but  now  don't  ikialc  «>  Migiy^ 
«qi^pi«ll7  M  you  ere  uOkiiig  sbMt  pMr  ChMi 
lottc    I  am  afraid  you  are  mAM  m  im."    - 

**  Unkind  I  my  dear  mother,  aeTer!  atlettt 
I  am  wire  if  I  hare,  ft  h«a  Unb  quite  unjaten. 
tiooally— I  always  «igh«d  to  ah^r  her  ewy 
possible  civility." 

"  Aj,  ay !  fagt  i4wt  voii't  do-r^it  is  past 
ciTiIity_joi^  wast  shtyw  4  gmt  dcid  aaKwwi 
iixieed  you  must" 

^  Must  {■..■ma*«oi,  why  r* 

**  Ob,  I  am  «09fid«iDt  yoa  mart.    Voit  fabow 

TOl.   11.  u 


jail  dBUDlokdntv^lMidc-*4f  *  people  tuiae  i^xpeJM- 

tioiis^;they  ought  tb-aati^rtheifb^    '>./  r 

WiU Qyc(fesifnoAe9di  yot  luure  .mned  them;  at 
^■tMtiesrjnifi  hne-beoi  very  «itBnlh«^  a]id'm])ub- 
lic  too,  which  made  it  more  madM :  yoti  wtie 
4i#idiiiwgitl»4amaK^I  don't  renlcBAer  Miether 
^iHoliii.tbe  Wrestoouit'lmUr-^ydudid.kicAvMfii 
.fre)l.at.ithgt  W^stoonrt  ball;  but  at  thence  fa$, 
tjywtiiud.  pasdcolarly,  yoa  untfe  veiyiltteoti^e 
fto-ifaeBiaBd  dieilookadao^hKppjr^-pODribin^i^ 
. .  .^<  lida  weuy  maryr  raa'«i%-^"  ■    ^  *        ► 
.rr^^Sen^i  idiatahe  iTM  iMppy  9"^ 
^'^^YeflH^itMoseiroDl  a'deliAioni^''     .' 
1  Kj>dhtto%imy>ddiarHiarber|l  kib  attddo- 
sion  when  people  are  in  love.'*    •  .    /'".'•:'• 
!.d^  I>'bditva'3t.i8^>tGD  often/''  said  Herbert, 
wfaoee  ihMighlMr  letumed  Whis«iwir  disappoiiit- 
ment 

<<  Ob)  yes ;  but  now,  Itobrnt^  I  cannot  think 
tt  would  befighc  inyratod^eyery  thing  y&u 


to  turn  your  tiaQk:tippB.iieri^l         ••  '•/!  .;-  :•> ). 

.  i^iyili  •  mtetlieiMi ;  v  but  i  JKaHj-doo^  kn^W  what 
i^tli9^eTarjrtlMii|^<tfaiift  I'liaTeilbse*tdgain<9filft 

•  f^Obj^  Herbert^  nitfiy  tM^ffw^I'CMMoolJd*. 
;  jMiiSifi  tbtai'-^at  it  vfBA  yoat  mftmnavy  tti]f  dekr, 
7««r  jtoaon^r.  Otberflr«aw(it<a8  well  ai-tiie,  jfMt* 
tiioiiliirly  at  tfaeBt/ball:  jnott 'knour  jaoL-Jtuacad 
wi^  iitr  twjce^  aodyou talked  ta  bar.  af'grait 
4eat,  and  now  yea  are^alwaya  'With  beii';  und 
you  have  been  woaadod ;-.  aad^  what  witfi  one 
thing  or  andbcr^  I  doo^  wander  kbatiir  turn^ 
i>ul  as  itiias :  you  know  I  always  aoid  J  thought 
she  Kked  you."  *       «    '       •  •'      »  •' 

No.'aio»..was  said  at  the  time^but'Herb^ 
ithought  k>^g  and.  anxioody  on  Ae  aabject^ 

<^  Fool  that  I  have  'been  P  said  he  to  himself, 
in  tbe  Uttenless  of  sdC-repraaeh^  <<  to^bave  been 
aaUind  to  my  own  conduct;  so  little  oonsdoostof 
what  I  was  doing.     It  seems  then,  that  I  have 

BC  2 


cDfliated  i^gainst  iky  itrill)  iliie  ciFaelioiis  df  a  per- 
son  whose  attachment  I  can  nerer  feturn,  and  t 
JMnre  done  this  so  pointedly,  that  my  oonduct 
and  its  tend^i^  were  TinUe  to  many.  Ireiaemi- 
iM  that  fiual  balL  1  wa«  galled  by  the  coldness 
of  one  whom  I  ought  to  haM  avoided^  instead 
af  oonrti^g  h&r  isiiuaitHMi^  UbiMt^  itiiiilnian  as  I 
was.  I  'oiJ^B^  to  have  pioited  hj  her  noble 
eKaD^pIe;4mt  I  was  pkpnd  and  kritate^  and 
tried  %o  cu^er  «ay  chagrin  under  fidae  gaiecy 
aadatleBt9An4o'€thtaa;  and  l&ml  raisei  Iplse 
expectations  *^ye%   it  is  fit    it  iboiM  ^haye 

lieen'filaii.    It  i^aa  a  numieot  of  dunacAil  feily 

»  .1 

mid  forgetfabies^fe  and  it  has  bnx^fht  itB|nst  and 

• 

bitter  'tDnaequenees.  I  'have  daadved  CSuorlotte 
Uardey,  and  I  must  icpmr  the  wrong ;  my  hand 

w 

isall  that  ic^n  grr^  add  I  will  gi  va  it  I  aan  never 
feel  any  love  for  her ;  4mt  I  will  be  ^eiy  land  to 
has,  and-^I  muttforget  AgiKs,  if  I  ^aa."* 


ttEKnSX 
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Alt  ftanctiiUd  aod  lioly  traltoit  to  yon. 


MY^mLIH^, 


In  this  state  of  mind,  he  sought  the  counsel 
of  his  nster.  whom  he  wished  to  make  the  depo- 

atorj  of  his  sorrows,  and  perhaps  the  medium 

f  .  ... 

cif  his  intended  sacrifice. «  He  fbund  het  a  wJlll 
ing  confidant ;  indeed,  she  was  secretly  a  joyful 
one  ;  she  found  that  the  important  moiAent  Had 

■ 

arriviedy  and  that  it  only  remained  for  her  to< 
strike  the  Uow  that  was  to  crown  her  plans  with 
success. 

She  JisCened  to  Herbert's  communication  with 
much  appearance  of  affectionate  interest. 

*'  My  dear  brother,^  said  she^  ^irfien  be  bad' 


endedy  ^^  t  tfncerely  regret  the  unfortuimt6 
course  which  circumstances  have  talcen ;  nor  do 
I  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  are  as 
we  fear,  tt  is  as  certain  that  Charlotte  is  at* 
tached  to  you,  as  that  you  are  not  attached  to 
her.  I  am  afraid  too,  tnat  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  you  (though  unintentionally)  have  dicoa- 
ragedthat  attachment;  indeed  you  are  conscious 
of  it  yourself:  your  own  honourable  feelings 
have  already  dictated  the  only  am{Je  repara- 


tion.^ 


c< 


Yes,"  siud  Lacy,  mournfully,  *'  t  Icnow  th^ 

•  < 

sacrifice  that  I  ought  to  make,  and  Inoir  Irish 
to  ask  you  to  be  the  bearer  of  my  prop6iatt» 
t  know  it  is  a  singular  request ;  but  I  canndU 

play  the  suitor  myself:  I  should  only  distress 

■ 

her  by  my  coldness,  and  betray  the  secret  of  liiy 
real  indifPerenoe.  Will  you  grant  me  thii 
favour  ?'' 

His  sister  hesitated.  ^^I  would  willingly  ido 
this,  and  more  for  you,*^  said  she ;  *<  but  let  us 
first  be  certain  that  it  IB  necessary.    Herbert,  I 


« *f  > 

VfAjf  safely  ^y  to.  you  that  I  like  thia  ^latch 
almoet  .as  little  a^  you  do  yourself.  I  abpuld  wish 
tp  «e?.you  maitried,  but  not  to  Charlotte*  I  will 
s^y  it,  though  she  is  my  husband's  sdster.  .She 
i9,  a  good  girl^  and  I  dare  say  would  prove  an 
mjniable  and  conformable  wife ;  hut  sh^is  not 
i^ch  toyotu  There  is  too  great  a  difference  in 
your  minds ;  they  would  have  nothing  in  cop* 
monr-in  fact  I  know  you  despiae  her." 

•<  <  Demise'  b  a  harsh  word." 

^^  Yes,  but  not  the  less  true.  Let  us  behoo^est-r- 

4 

it  is  no  time^my  dear  brother,  for  me  to  .be  pipking 
phrases  when  your  happiness  is  at  Make.  Your*s 
and  Charlotte's  would  be  an  unequal  maipnagi^ 

m 

9nd  I  aqi  sune  that  all  such  marriages  are  moi:^ 
pr  .les9  psoducUve  of  unhappiness,  whatever  the 

I 

inecj^ality  be-^whether  of  age^  rank^  fortune,  of 
jnipd.  [You  could  never  make  a  companion  of 
Charlotte,  nor  could  she  appreciate  you  as  yoji 
4^s^e.  There  would  be  little  eommuniou  or 
i^fidenc9»  and  without  confidaice  a  married 
Mejfa\kst])e  one  of  misery." 


^  htm  i^,  wd,.fiii*  pjt  bftt^y^'  MiA  Ifa^botj 
in  a  to^e  pf^Jif|ff||iif\^'  ^hfrn^.^f^mf  me  Ok^ 
proepeetp.  ^fiati^jm  0«M0.liP9%l|0MtMDti^ 

^I  tniBtlcAn,  I«b9ul^mtJiife:.q^alutntti« 

evetf  wiahrithfit  you  ibpuld  4o  ^lHit)iA^.ij|^  L 

is  neoesaai^  Cl^urlolCd  ^  oM^loly  .•m^dt-  il«* 
tacbed  to  you  ;^but  fl||be  is  of  #iic|  HifBspoMtkMr. 
thAt  I  thipk  ahe  would  ^  quite  fiil«fl6ed  iwji  «i 
oDQti9iuiiioe  of  theJ>mther^  md  mterlyfooiiii^i' 
on  wbioh  you  tiovr  aMooiatei  if  aiie  ^ouM  fat 
AMured  tiM  It  m$  lastiiig,  and  ihm  Ae  Amdi^ 
not  be  $uppLinted  by  any  one  else.  rSbo^  bt^  a 
very refflqnabk  diffldepo^ iu  bar powiev.tif £u: 
ifig  your  aSecttouBy  luid  a  coprfd^mble  ji^ldUkf 

of  dispotitiou ;  aiHl  I  thinit  if  thfa  w»l  ftppoyrf 
by  any  dedamtion  on  your  ^ptm-^lff  »  Gtffigs 
tnent^  tet  us ^y-^by  «{irofio0d  pf  Biarm|ai^' 
«onie  distant)  unspeoified  pQriodr-<-I  Ihink  tbttt 
would  theu  be  some  ground  :lbr  bopc^  thefe-ci 


tiBMili»fMiehm(o(itoliM  \^'90  fStar^^KxJhsl;  that 

a^  wtbottumf  tMeoee  to  lifei<ili^t)g8i''"  1     ^ 
Herbert's  oouiitenaiioe  altem^tdy  brij^teietf 

j^*lf  TIM  tAtt  w/^  Mid  H  ***Wrt  twrt  an 
fhgnftpMflar  vnttld  ite  MtijsAitf&oiy  tor  Miss' Hart^~ 
1^^  I  am  imi»  I  en  btiii^eybtr,  fbrl'dbiK^' 
tUttk  yim  fVMld  tqpeak  wittiout^  ^sulfi'ci^t^ 
gvoiUMhi;  and  I  Briiaure  that  any  subh  pdKpone-' 
siedt^llbeagreiittdief  to  me:  but  I  d<^  not' 
Iqvwftthoir  I  tm  ^fittote  «tcb  a  proposal  BoW 
gM  I  fleem  at  imot  random  and  reluctant— to 
iiUi|Jtettitfrii|^;andziotto^vr^itr        '     ' 

•^^^-Lieaifethat  in  mt.  Yon  know  you  hav^' 
asked  4iie  t6  toir  your  pioposals,  and  I  have ' 
u^dtfMken  4be  oSoa.    There  are  no  diflScultiei^ 

MStm^^'  eaid  Herbttt,  <'  I  don't  qn$te  l^e  tbe  ' 
idea «f  malnigan  enj^^agenieiit  whidb  {snot  to  be 
fidAttad.    It  seems  deeeitfaL^ 

^t§y  daai^iieitMBr^  you  deeeSre  yoonnAt* '  It 

M  8 


ftlffittf  it  *)tne  fiituite  ^titnej  ht  ciid&ibM  ife 
tfiouM  silll  fccfcatfue  to  testify  th*  wift»*dinj?i» 
T  iSiithttoiktt  inHtattt  sui^posft  dttft  y6u  lA^ 
kny  intention  of  S^thdfawinig  itotti  your^^ato. 
trtct,'or:*ttt  JroU  wddfl  ^Drt4>Iitllkyfed8Iil»"iC 
ybtt  saw  iiiiit  tkotinxtg  lesar  smlBeed  to^s^tii^^'he^ 

'  -^  Yoti  do  me  bo  wore  flwn  jurtteBi"Triplttil 

'fleilben.'" '  *•        '     '    "* j»  <  "*' 

^«  Of  tftat  lam  sure,"*  8a»' hfc  abter.  **«m 
if  you  wish  to  potthe  propoaai  upbo'iEi'fKfeMIt 
footing,  I  drink  I  can  arrange  it,  so  as  to'  sfMM 
yoo  the  '{Mun  of  feeling  )that  the  mio^fai^  fe 
defetrfect  solely  by  yourself,  I  -fKBifcygeneififfly 
thit  you -wisli  to  eonrider  yootaelf  togaged  10 
Charlotte  iititil  «he  may  chtoeb  tb  dU^lve^be 
engagement.  Tes,  yes,  it  shill  be  »*"'  I  ^aA 
sure  inat  Will  be  satisfactory.  Nay,  It  wfll  «bow 
even  uiore  considemtibn  fbr  'her;  hy  {Aiteiiig  ifte 
liberty  of  retracting  solely  in  ber  power.  It 
yrlll  effectually  relive  W  ftbm  d«  4tM  ^f 


lo<  ATiA^  laslonifiliBifiziL  or  ceaiuce « fixoLuiatioiL. 
Marriages  are  constantly  deferred,  without^  ,;^f 
lii»t  t^  £iirt^  Q9PiB«n^  Imofmg  Yr^jt.  i^-  Law 
and  a  thousand  family  arrangements  m^.  ^f^tffl^ 
jlfige^  i^E^  4  ,nM|rni^g^|9iid,  w|iq.  kfHi^Jtbe 
9^oiidaei,^j^.w«u|d.  evpn,  |i^^|^  tlv^.pa^ei)^  ^ 
^.  tj^»?  ,N9-^the.l!Rc);,crf  na^ngageanpn^ 

tm^^fojnpaiWUiveljr  imma^eqaL.  Bu$,I,^f^ 

Ijeffonft..  W  WSoiJt  ^Wle  ?t  is  /jfesh  )n,^n»y 

l8in|^,;JgV»rewelL^^^ 

J(l«^  the  Jesuit  fff  my  negppiations.' 

. .  aC;hs^.,rffu}i  he  etp^J^^s^  9X^  Ije^  yj^.jtpld 

t^t  it  FW  very,«|ti^tpry;  lha^»!Jia?  Hiai:U^y 

Jiiad  r^i^c^io^  the  i;(in:|iAi|mcapQn  wit^  lOl  jyopcr 

>Wi#ffl^  a3n%W»  W^  *ft^  tUoufth  she  bad, wd 


l»^Mr0M<iei^  4rottiid»ttK)yittg  tbatiUalib  oC4ieti« 
l^l^iKty 'hi  NriM^  tlfKm||fa4ierfiig^^  iilfe7j)a» 
i^htOthmi^iuM.  NkitheK  Or  WilKdn  Iwy 

tkiA  t«< At  tf|ib)«ct4  'fti^tdy 'scj^g;,  Ihilt  HiAtat 
%Aglli  ii0t  {Modd^  fls  hft  fidt  indind.  As  M 
die  latter,  lie  iMA^taontfiaili^  tcr  oclbp^  jvitb> 

-taMt  Muiecded'ki  ixaag  vpoi  bar  inpoth^cnd 
hmAaikiJaw>,^a.*ytkB'WiaA'Ae  (vuted  aii|^t 
;|iBlf  t^m  InignaiMlained.  M&  em^  not  &d 
\mky  ax^mhty  Jot  dm  long ^ooaftittiiaDcfr  of  tfe 
tyjt^seitt^ffegtuDd^  bat  it  irte^NHnethiiig^gaiifed; 
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sod  J«t  it  'Cfedy  ttkt  fav  a  iiit[|rfl|ii>..iaiid  db^ 
tmntedthitt  Anbih^Abl  iifitodilMgr  .w«td4r5b»* 
tttnUd'aBittwval^  Im  tio  tw^  diSfi4l<  iMfeir 

^  their  ftetwieB,  ift  tbeat  dMtb,  ^miU  08b(^ 
iii-licr  chJUfBD^:  iii.kMtJIie'Jiild  evfigr  JMpon 
to  hqle  4hu^  wilb  firoptBr  iiMina0«Miit,,  #t||d^ 
sngbtbe  ik4  itMiL  Obe of tfac^tiiivsbd fl«^ 
iBtfid>h€mlf,ttKildhafily/eieip0hflit^  Sfae 
vastamrt  anions  ^faout  li»  brodicr,  ibn  Cfev^r 

Ub  apeotaiitaii  and  she  fish  thai  orer  bm.  Afi 
^powesa^-  a  tgry  h'miifid  cantBotiL 
' . Nfltfriibflttafliag  bar  pcfteocas^  qbew  imbyiio 
means  oonvinced  that  Charlotte  was  attachad  to 
Ilcrbartv  and  she  Mt  that  she  was.  gtossl^.de* 
CBmiig*himmaaaoiaiagthait  ooimotiaB*  :Tbe 
amtitf  of  the  laipaBitkm  whicb  she  .had-  psac- 
doed,  aad  die .  eDgHgeiaeiit  kyto  which  she;  had 
Jed  him^  also  struck  her  widiftiiMaaeiitarf  fang. 
.But  she  tried  ta  stifle  these  ti|]braidkigS'of  her 
amacieope^  by  a  false  penoasion  of  diity^    ^  If 


sent 


B»M»V  l«#rf^« 


it  is  an  iDJury  to  some,''  said  she  to^ herself,  *^  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  others,  that  are  still  dearer 
to  me.  I  do  it  for  the  good  of  my  children. 
Surely  their  welfare  should  be  the  first  object 
of  a  mother/' 

This  was  mere  sophistry,  and  she  knew  it — 
yet  it  seemed  to  afford  some  satisfaction*  To 
whom  is  sophistiy  not  welcome  in  cases  such  as 
these?  It  IS  the  universal  panacea  of  guilt;  and 
like  an  opiate,  k  gwydily  reoeiyed  aa  aaoodupg 
balm,  by  those  who^tiU  know  it  teilK-poisno« 
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« ,  .A  popQltf  Uoonse  is  indeed  the  many«be»ded  tyraiit. 

Sta  Philip  Sidnsv. 

cuneiieft-<»f«Jii3rOTeMt  that  tended  to  produiee.a: 
material  alteration  in  the  situation  of  the  parties 
idready  mentioned.  The  engagements  of  ^gnesr 
to  Sackville,  and  of  Lacy  to  Miss  Hartley,  still 
continued  in  undiminished  force.  The  only 
changes  that  did  take  place,  were  slow  and  pro« 
gressive.  Lacy  gradually  regained  his  strength, 
SackTille's  visits  became  less  frequent,  Mr. 
Morton  suspended  his  inquiries,  and  the  in* 
tercourse  between  the  families  at  Lacy  and 
Dodswell,  seemed  likely  to  become  as  cold  and. 
sligbt  as  it  had  been  before. 


tuDAtB  rfwnflu  ' .  Hn. wafl  cut  oC^Miit^  iili 

^9^ij  Y^^j^^^^^l^^^  ^^  wwe  tfutkk  Ual 

ilaflier  cqynja^K  bqw«y9r»  was  Dot  jurt^M  IV-^^qr 
al;fratw>^Ja  hia/ftaietof  UY^^iOfptl^  wtsxtMk 
mjpti?! pyg?iaii>  egp»i|cm  .  It  wiAjallHUtobe 
ooUicted  &oa&  tha  ^v^Hj^'fywf  inii  i  iwirifiiMin 
w||j(c|^>i  oAcanopa])|r  inapil^lMfrft  ydiai'  aqr 

thpk  #i»^(^fik  )99k  i^itib -wUdi  km  aeomodrlaiil-i 

It  was  abcMit  four  inoiiti»>ikfter  di^dkiel^  and- 
ea%io;(bt  nuwing jrepu^^'tlut  th^  fvU"?  ^^ 
bf9nped;of,^MAdMifaBlb:Df  oi^«f  the  MM 
pn^etttadines  ;Gf  th^ /fbpMMgfa  4if .  Wkvhadi 
WjrfiflotriiMraaa  dbsfthrwiigli,  lhp>rtflnini 


.1 


'J 


» r 


a  JvnUiy  iRMMMbr.  The  |;«i^deiiito  who  BeAy^^ 

mddsD -dttMMC^,  Whi«li  Lord  Ih^AKmagb  pra^"^ 

toted  :to  b»  V0ef  foootoveniesii;  redticed  Mm  to'^ 

Urn  iBttKdJ«C»  iiecMity  6f  lcx>ichg  out  toif  mMi^ 

oiiur  peraoii  t^ffillhiit  mtuatloD.    His  two  8fa«i ' 

w«»ifltMidf  in  {Mittiaieat,  >UMf  flo  were  tuost  ol^ 

hiswhtioiis;  «fld^ «fler  mueh  eonriderafion^  Iie^ 

ooHidthak  of4»{iierioft  m  appaiMily  ^BgMel 

ux>8iiob'a  ]XMJl  as  Mr.  Mortoii.    He  eoatd  oot 

hofie^thot  be  WWld  be  quite  w  subsertknt  id 

tbi  Uie  mtnthlmty  <wtio,  having  notort  of  {xAt!^ 

Gal;4iliiakn  hteeel^  impKeitly  ifisllowed  erery  Mht 

of- his  {Mum  »  b«t  Mr.  Morton  wm  die  fiitllefL 

iii4aw  of  Lord  Ikf alfeni^  and  a  man  well  known 

to  the  world ;  and  waf  a  ^fety  nalttral,  aikl¥^ 

^)Mabl6€ibjedtof  efaatee«    •        •  ^    i 

Xha  psofMNud  waamadn)  and;  at^  witt'diQc-« 

tesoaaljr  doMy^  in  a  «aaiiar-4ftiterfaig  to  'Mr« 

Ma«tiA'aiprfde,iie4Midil]F'adrtdeAtoit.    Fofu 

haMHaNwldlii  mkh  to  iaqiafa ^AMiev he 


w»  aotmte^  cby  the  pn^Bpect.  .ef.obttioing  ^bm 
p^prfmfEil  ^Bwrity  idr«M  Iqr  th^  pmOi^  ^A 
pMpUfuiient*  Th«  q«ei^ioii  of  eiQpoMMWMiftef 

observation  of  Imd  IRpfXt^^trmi^^  ?tt^^ 
He  V9M  ptobaUy  induo^  t^.U»ke  ^idiaat^gf^L  o£ 
it,  for  he  ptopo^ed  wd  obtolMd  ^e  ^gldvt 
oofldkioiia,  tkat  thMgh  the  'whok  off^.  tbo  iUiht 
eiipetiseB  of  loi  UDoontMfd  eholkwi  fthoiiIdHlNr< 
bone  by  Lord,  fiodboroughp  .ycd,  thati  •.  io^  ihn^ 
event  of  i^  contoit^  he  sbonU  MMl0iute,on)y.i^ 
halfii  and  that  the  romakidor  rdiwM  4qie  botw 
by  Mr.  MonoD«  :i   .-  -  *  <  '■* 

However,  as  ao  oentesl  wiis.  than  h  frroqMcl^ 
it  seemed  aa  if  awhaBagieeBacDtmii^hoitfutfde 
mdi  perfect  ea&ty;  atid  Mr.,  Mortonir  hewiiig 
oBoe  cQOBentedto  stand'for  iheiboroagfat  Adiiiek 
Mke  to  retract  vpoa  a  mere  peipt  of  ^xpmM 
Wh^er  the  tnstfa  ms  kmmn  to  thr  ^igantof 
Lord  BaSbutaofft^  ia  morelhaii  tri  oamtfevtum 


W^^y;  biit^  coMailsiy  tiC  that  ti«b^'«'l»lltMy 
y/^  more'lhin  Msrdy  pt^hAtt.  ^  The  hie  mtxff*^ 
hetf  dkdi^ «ti)oyhig  ft  -reflttombfo  dhiM  of  ^p^tw  e 
8onal>^0pukiriity,  bftd  «KcitM'di6oontdtit,^7  tib' 
tAtfbitttmitioe  of  prific3|de«  wliieh  wercf  att  Yari^^ 
flttee'  with  fh^se  of  the  majority  of  hh  -ccNdtftW 
tueoM;  laul,  m  his  pr}nci|ilM  '{if  they  nii^ht  be* 
flocatt^) 'W««e  known  to  be^prectsely  thoM  oP 
Lditt  Rodboroogh,  it  was  to  be  appnehehded' 
lliat  thesadie  wore  to  be  tbokeAfor  in  any  firHhr^ 
ttember  of  Us  appomttaent*  llany  of  the'bci»>» 
gdbiea  hadeiqfwesstfd  oonrideMblediscantentaft 
tke^  state  of  lliraldoiii  i&  which  they  were  hdd, 
attd>tUej(R*eeittt  vacaoof  was  tbcAigfat  a  desffsbbi 
opportunity  for  asserting  their  rights  to  the^ 
libari^of  (dicKim^ibr  IheaioelTes. 
'  The  vesttit  of  tbeir  ddibtratmiS)  was  a  deten^ 
Mttfeiou'^to  seek  ommedtately  a  champion  for 
dicir.  Gauseq-  and,,  on  the. day  ibUoin^g  Mcm 
JbttqmlB  ncoeptanoe  of  the.  poDpo«d»of  Lonfe 
BodboDOu««U^  ai  depntatiaa  was*  oaits  way  ttf 
iiaoy Park^  £»  tlieolgisct  of  invxtiBg  eitbet  Sit 


VtifibrtB  it  Ml  Mi^  to  tmddti&e  die  T^reieota^ 
lim  ol  tiler  BdTMgh  of  Wk&ockiibe)  and  hd 
Mity^ttt  tbd'  ttiatf^  time^  ifauterittg  prospectk  d 
emj  Mtoemi  .  Tlw  vMilt  of  the  n^gocktfoDs 
bmriufc  Lc*d  Bodborougfa  and'Mr.  Morton^. 
wt»»|t,  attbst  tkne**  made  known,  nor  had  the 
VnA^fhmig  of  lii>n<«oonroradng  burgesses^  made 
gVflbi^flMdagtillicaliGkictf  their  measures  preri* 
0mt9  diat  veiy  day^  Sir  WSfiam  Lacy  and  his 
io^i^^netti  Aerefate,  ia  cbmplete  ignorance  of 

thepart  utidertaken  by  Mr.  Morton. 

^>«or  himsaH;  Sir  WiSam  dedined  the  offer 
€iOj0  burgesses^  bttt  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
son  n^^t  beaooepted  in  his  stead  ;'atid  Herbert, 
iiiiabM^danbe  witfi  tlie  wishes  both  of  his  ikther 

■ 

toi^of^  Ae  deputa&m,  consented  xn  tmdertake 
te  ^bmtgdi  ffia  sentiraents''  cbtndded  WiAt 
Amc'^  hn  inviten,  aiifl  he  &k  dlkt he  could,^ 
with  honoiir  and  consistener,  become  thdU^  r^^ 

« 

prei^€ktl¥&  Witii  eVay  proper  feeling  ol^ 
hiuoilily»  hte  .#BS  idso  eonsdous  that  lie  ^haSt 
iufident  Ment  to  dd  justice  to  %eif  conAdence^' 


iod  to  obtain  aopoe  crecMt  ta  Umetf:  .tQd  lie 
poanmd  that  eoerfir rfdnsacui:, 'wUiA  m» 
derad  the  prasppct  of  hoo^unible  cxMwnjn» 
ther  agreeable,  tbim.  wplemBe  to  hmu  In 
priitics  he  ima  not  a  hig^  iff  aii^  ikitliwasb* 
Efi  WW  oadier  a  Inimble  wocabwDfrof  imnBr 
nor  a  heated  admirer  ctf*  the  prindirfet  of  t^nSU 
licaiunD.    He  waa  liberal  in  the  tmest  maa^ 


ps  be  was  mUling  to  find,  m  4ryfiy  l^yate«# 
^p  admixmre  of  good;  and^  wi^  alt  pmim 
abhocrenoe  of  that  ^vrfuch  was  lauily^  he  w$0f 
foctuxiatcilj^  exempt  fiiem  that  mgfj  iot^lemnee 
with  wbkrh  the  prafesnon  of  libaidii^'ia'Mo 
often  aefwipanied.  ,  ,,  ^ 

,  Theprtoted  addrenea  of  lacyaad  ]^^ 
ton,  came  out  oa  the  same  day.  Tbej  f^9il{aital 
Utfle  more  than  a  brief  e;qve0rifn  of  theliopefr 
af^xntendooaof  the  reqiectlva  eaa0ild$taa»  moA 
scarcely  entered  into  any  expoatti^ii  ,o£-:tb<i» 
^fical  aantimenta.  It  aooa,  i|owev^  came  ^ 
1^  uodefstood  that  little  4jlyqmi^friou)d  esirf 
betwcien  tfaeip»  axcept  on  mm  ouattim'^tlMfllidf 


. CatbolidEknancipatioii.  Lacy  waa.kiiowii  txr %e 
^Apfoankk  U>  it;  MK  MottM, fis'«ht^iiodiiiee 
'fif  X^rd  Bodborougb,  was  ooqcludied'  td  M  fifl* 

.    Much  Burprisei  and  some  feeUttg  -of  r?pug< 
jQifioe  ttnd  regttt,  were'testifi^  by  eadi  «f  Oke 
iOandidaite^  on  fiading  to  whom  tNy  were  td  be 
opposed.   Tbey  felt  that  they  wer^  unpleetsandy 
jitntted;   and  that    their  praaent  oppotSShi 
..  comiDg  so  soon  aft^r  their  duel,  and  being  their 
fitftt  public  act  that  succeeded  it,  ^roufd  seeih^to 
ai^e  a  degree  of  eonfltmed  hostility,  whldi 
they  were,  each  of  dtem,  far  fwrn  enlertidirmg. 
It  Dfiay  easily  be  imagined,  that  Lacy  waa  sen- 
sibly grieved  at  the  prospect  of  f anher  dissen- 
sion with  th^  filths  of  Agnes ;  nor  was  Mr. 
Moiton  altogether  without  some  compunctious 
'  visitings,  on  finding  himself  agnn  the  opponent 
of  one  whom  he  felt  that  be  had  itijured.' 

But  neither  of  them  could  now  retract. '  Mr. 
;  Morton  was  pledg^  Ui  Lord  Bodboroujgh,*  and 
Lacy  to  the  Wichcombe  burgesses ;  ahd,  though 


^  .cpyjd  pocbap^  have  conviBGed  thea  pH- 
yA^.<^  ^e  pmpyiel/  of i his  ivishes  iSor  redriq^, 
^^^MuiiDqflilcb  |d«a-a»  be^ould  aaftly  piiblish 
to  the  world,  or  which  would  not  be  exposed  to 
^R^^^l^nQUfiandiliGejredittbile  interpretations* !  He 
.^r^te  an  short  aod  aiaioable  letter  to  Mn  Mor- 
^tom  d^ariog  his  entire  freedom  from  tA  re- 
.  nof^l^.-ol  .bofllile  feeUag;  bia  ignorance  of  the 
^iv;t,  of  having  bioi  for  an  opponent,  untii  he 
.nf^  pffidged  b^^ond  possibility  of  reo^diog; 
,^f)fi  bis  hfqpe»  that  the  situation  in  whicb  they 
•  w^re  now  placed,,  would  be  attended  with  no 
.^uniavpurAble  change  of  sentimeDt. 
^,  ^  T)u^  aoawec  from  Mr.  Morton  was  expressed 
,^  bfP<}Mne  XecmSy  and  was  quite  satisfactory  to 
^  fediinga  of  I>cy ;  and  here  their  commu- 
^fpipatioQ  .peased,  each  being  sensible  that  tirey 
.4^94.^.  duty  to  fulfil  towards  their  supporters, 
'«rhicb  forbade  them  to  excite  in  their  minds  the 
;9VtspiGicni  of  a  collusive  intercourse,  and  of  any 
Njdisposiiion  to  secret  ^soalition,  and  to  a  barter 
}p{  ihe  public  duty  which  they  bad  undertaken 


»  • 

at  dw  duiM  flf  tbcir  owii  jp^ifalQ 

bcr  of  dLedon  was  maU,  it  waa  aaon 

aupport  which  seemed  to  ensuie  to  aaeh  a  a» 
jarity,  calmly    awaital  the  opeoiDg   cf  tl» 


At  leoirthy  the  day  of  aoniBatioD 
The  show  of  bands  was  proPQuaoad  tobaia 
ikyour  of  Kr.  M orCOB*  and  Ijacv  inasadiaftBiv 
damandad  a  doUL  IThe  ixill  waa  oDSBed^ 
the  modern  Saturaalia  began. 

An  dectian  is  Aqpadade  osiealafted  ta 
an  Englishman  at  once  with  pride 
For  the  cBtertainmeDt  of  IrrKnga  of 
disgust,  there  is  assiiredly  ample  graond.  Tb 
lanaoort  theprejudioe,  Ifae  eompiasB,  tlm  hfpa» 
orisy,  the  most  open  teaality  diegastiBi^  can* 
pled  with  an  aflSectation  of  puiariplfr  and  pdilk 
spirit,  and  the  exeidse  of  o  ii^  J%|it  bnai^ 
into  immediate  ^yynntiiti^  with  mi  onUinkiBg 
hreacfaof  ilmcstaUmhad 
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^MHomny^tnats  that  justify  such  an  unfiivour- 
dM(ffdriiiig^  Biit  there  is  also  much  vhereiii  to 
4iKdt«'Bot  mly  in  contemplating  the  consdtu- 
tkftMl  advantages  and  the  dissemination  of 
gMrfal  confidence  ^rhich  tnust  result  from  the 
tliftn^  of  an^a  right,  but  in  considering  t&at 
however  great  may  be  the  disorders  whic^  ac* 
uiwfimiji '%  artd  seem  ahriost  to  neutralize  its 

hnmBtSf  Aidse  disottlers  can  be  safely  permitted ; 

\ 

^faitr-tlMra  Isa-^govoas  elasticity  in  the  orga* 
ftOTtioDioftthe^stem  Which  enabks  it  to  regain 
its  course  unhurt  r  tibat  the  apparently  dis. 
iftWtfd  liski  of  Iba  great  chain  vhich  extends  in 
nkm gEadMonfium'tbe  beggar  to  the  monarchy 
ansLTeilMredTOibrok^A  to'tjieir  original  oonnec*' 
tioa;  anddHit  when  the  tumult  has  Subsided, 
not  8  paocliQle  is  found  to  have  been  dissolved*  of 
that  fincat  iitbije  of  h\iman  society '  ttiat*  the ' 
i«ttrld  has  ever  aem. 

^l»  contest  was  attended  with  most  of  the 
civcimiftianoea  by  which  contests  are  generally 
characteiwd.    Proctaioils,  swelled  by  a  rabble 

VOL.    II.  N 
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mho  had  do  other  means  «f  taking  a  part'  in 
the  elficlioa  than  hy  increaung  its  riot,  pasaded 
■the  streets  in  rival  parties^  bearing. colouisj and 
fi^igfif  and  headed  by  disoordant  bands  of  riipsf 
.rouacuaiB.  "  Lacy  and  Independenes^^'  .nas 
the  rallying  cry  of  one  party;  and '^.Morton  and 
CcnstUution,"  '^  Church  and  Kbg,"  and  ^  No 
Popery,'**  were  the  watch-^woids  of  tho  other; 
and  by  dint  of  these,  and  the  united  flow  el  all 
the  tapnrooma  in  Wichoombe,  they  were  «^ 
mated  into  a  spirit  of  contentious  Talour  whidi 
called  more  than  once  for  the  interpoaUien  ^of 
the  authorities  of  the  place, 

Hke  danger  of  a  broken  head  did  not  esxead, 
aa  i^  sometimes  the  case^  to  the  oandidnteB  theso- 
felves;  but  they  could  not^  of  coarae,'  eseape 
the  Msual  infliction.  ^  eleelioii  squibs.  Bibs, 
leadingrstringB,  and  born-books  were  eschibtted  in 
derision  of  Lacy's  youth ;  atad  ^'  Old  iron  to 
sell!^  was  the  annoying  cry  whidi  finequfently 
greeted  the  appearance,  of  Mr.  Morton.  It^had 
been  the  aim  of  eapb  candidate,  .and  i  pajoi cu^ 
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lariy  of  Lacy»  to  avoid  every* ^ymptdokbf  per- 
aMal'hostility,  and  soften  by  a  diaw  at  oonrtesy 
'  in  pnblio  the  menacing  appearsinee  of  their  re^ 
sgective  poskions^    It  therefore  became  to  him 
a  matter  of  no  slight  tmeasiness,  when  he  found 
that  hiB  supporters  were  biit  too  ready  to  attri- 
bute to  him  ail  die  coarse  rancour  which  they 
were  jdeased  to  exhibit  tow^ds  those  of  the 
opponteparty,  and  that  they  indulged  in  brond 
puUic  allusions  to  the  circumstances  of  the  duel. 
So  interesting  a  fact,  when  once  adverted  to, 
^  was  not  likely  to  be  allowed  to  slumber.    Some 
pugnacious  spirits  began  to  flatter  themselves 
with  a  hope  of  the  contest  being  graced  with 
ihe  ielatot  another  meeting.     The  genius  oi 

•  poetry  presently  lent  its  aid ;  and  on  the  third 
itiornin^  of  the  poll,  rival  ballad-singers  were 
cbaunting  in    doggeel    rhyme  their  perverted 

•  accounts  of  the  duel  of  the  candidates. 

..)  Under  these  unpleasant  circumstances  did 
Xiacy  meet  his  opponent  on  the  hustings  on  the 
third  morning  of  the  poll.    He  knew  hot  in 
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Yfhat  respect  Mr.  Morton  was  affected  bj.the 
expressions  of  the  populace,  but  he  thought 
there  waa  something  more  than  usually  chafed 
and  haughty  in  his  manner.  Thisy  howev^i^ 
could  make  no  alteration  in  the  sentiments  of 

« 

J^acy,  or  in  the  line  which  he  meant  to  pursue* 
He  felt  that  he  owed  him  no  further  explana- 
tion, but  that  whatever  he  might  say  respecting 
their  mutual  situation,  should  be  addressed  less 
to  him  than  to  the  public.  He  felt  that  some 
correction  of  their  erroneous  opinions  was  de- 
^rable;  and,  accordingly  after  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  state  of  the  poll,  and  some  political 
topics  which  had  been  previously  adverted  to, 
he  proceeded  to  address  them  as  follows : — 

*^  And  now,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  turn  for 
a  few  moments  to  circumstances  of  a  private 
nature,  circumstances  which  concern  not  only, 
myself,  but  my  honourable  opponent  also ;  and 
which  I  should  therefore  not  feel  justified  in 
publicly  mentioning  if  they  had  not  already,  and 
in  a  manner  painful  to  my  feelings^  and  doubt* 
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less  to  Ills,  been  obtruded  upon  your  notice.  I 
allude,  gentlemen,  to  the  hostility  which  at  one' 
time  existed  between  Mr.  Morton  and  myself. 
I  have  seen  with  pain  that  an  impression  is  pre- 
valent that  it  sdll  exists;  and  I  now  address 
you  in  the  hope  of  removing  that  impression, 
by  distinctly  assuring  you  that  all  such  hostility' 
has  ceased.  It  ceased  from  the  moment  of  our 
meeting ;  in  me  it  has  never  been  renewed,  and 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  thinking  that  no  reu 
turning  spark  of  it  has  actuated  any  part  of 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  my  honourable  op- 
ponent. 

'^  I  am  unwilling,  gentlemen,  that  any  one 
here  present  should  think  so  meanly  of  me  as  to 
suppose  that  feelings  of  private  resentment  can 
enter  into  the  motives  of  my  present  course. 
When  I  first  aspired  to  the  honour  of  being 
your  representative,  it  was  in  the  perfect  igno- 
rance of  who  my  opponent  might  be,  or  whether 
any  would  present  himself.  I  undertook  the 
charge  in  the  conviction  that  you  had  a  right 
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to  contend  for  an  independent  vehicle  of  your 
sentiments;  and  I  feel  that  I  should  be  disgrac- 
ing that  good  cause,  if  I  were  to  admit  the 
unworthy  influence  of  private  pique. 

<^  Mr.  Morton  hears  me,  but  I  address  this 
avowal  solely  to  you.  That  gentleman,  I  am 
well  persuaded,  stands  in  no  need  of  such  an 
explanation.  My  sentiments  are  already  known 
to  him,  and  it  is  in  his  power  to  corroborate  my 
present  statement.  I  am  confident  that  our  pri- 
vate feelings  are  and  will  be  as  strictly  amicable 
as  our  public  conduct  will  be  that  of  honour; 
and  in  the  assurance  of  this,  and  in  the  presence 
oi  you  all,  I  here  offer  him  my  hand.^' 

Loud  acclamations  followed  the  close  of  tiiis 

■ 

address.  Mr.  Morton  took  the  proffered  hand, 
and  in  a  frank  and  cordial  manner  briery  ex- 
pressed  his  entire  approval  and  unqualified  con- 
firmation of  Lacy's  words.  Mr.  Morton  then 
repaired  from  the  hustings  to  a  dinner,  attended 
by  most  of  the  principal  electors.  He  was  in 
good  spirits  in  spite  of  the  unpromising  resulfe 
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of  the.  poU^  cheered  apparently  by  the  manly 
and  amicable  declaration  of  his  opponent,  with 
whom  the  appearance  of  a  returning  state  of 
hostility  had  begun  to  weigh  heavy  on  his 
niipd« 

The  sitting  was  long  and  jovial ;  all  were  of 
one  party  and  of  one  mind ;  and  as  there  was 
nobody  present  to  contradict  any  of  their  asser* 
tionsy  they  soon  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
talk  their  opponents  out  of  every  possible  chance 
of  success.  Healths  were  drunk,  and  thanks 
returned,  and  a  profusion  of  high-sounding 
truisms  were  the  customary  result 

In  the  midst  of  this  joyous  career,  when  the 
uproar  of  a  '^  Three  times  three "  had  nearly 
subsided)  and  the  glasses  were  still  jingling  on 
the  table,  a  servant  entered  and  put  a  small  i;ote 
into  the  hand  of  Mr.  Morton.  He  opened 
it  carelessly,  but  no  socmer  had  he  cast  his  eyes 
,  upon  the  contents  than  he  turned  pale,  his  lips 
quivered,  his  hand  trembled,  and  he  sat  the 
picture  of  embarrassment  and  dismay.     In  ano- 
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tber  momeDt  he  had  torn  it,  and  thrown  it  into 
the  fire,  repHed  ooly  with  a  glance  of  anger  to 
the  *' No  bad  news,  I  hope.  Sir?"  of  an  honest 
burgess  near  him,  whispered  to  the  gentleman  at 
his  side  a  request  i>iat  be  would  take  Ms  place, 
and  then,  after  a  scarcely  articulate  apology  for 
leaving  the  company,  he  rose  and  hastily  quitted 
the  room.  A  dead  silence  followed^-  his  depar- 
ture, and  curio»ty  and  consternation  were  paint- 
ed in  the  counteosnces  of  all  present.  At 
length  curiosity  so  far  triumphed  as  (o  in- 
dvoa  them  to  commission  one  oftheirnumber 
to  make  inquiries,  and  to  see  Mr.  MortM,  if 
possible.  He  returned  with  the  information 
that  Mr.  Morton  was  writing,  and  would  not 
be  disturbed.  They  soon  learnt  that  a  messen- 
ger ytas  dispatched  to  Lord  Rodborough,  and 
«hort(y  afterwards,  that  Mr.  Morton  himself 
■wmontm  way  to  DodaweU. 
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CHAPTER  XVIT. 


Tbat  vbieligfldad  o'er  bti  iuiperf«etioai» 
It  WMted  and  comamed,  even  like  ice, 
WMct)^  fay  tiM  velMmeneeofbeat,  ditsolTes 
And  gUdet  to  many  riTera ;  to  bis  wealth 
That  felt  a  prodigal  hand,  hot  In  expense. 
Melted  within  hie  gripe,  and  from  his  eoffeie 
Ran,  like  a  Tiolent  itieam,  to  other  men's. 

Cooks.— fffv^n^t  3^  ^f  IML 


We  shall  now  transfer  our  readers  to  Dodfrv 
well,  and  prepare  them,  by  a  recital  of  pirevious 
circumstances,  for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Mortoik 
The  only  persons  then  at  Dodswell  were  Lady 
Louisa,  Agnes,  and  her  younger  siste^  Marianne; 
Lord  and  Lady  Malvern  were  visiting  ia  another 
county,  and  Sackville,  fifty  miles  oiP,  at  his 
own  place.  Mr.  Morton,  since  the  opening  of 
the  poll,  had  been  staying  at  Wichcombe,  from 

K  3 
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■    • 

whence  he  had  transmitted  to  his  family  daily 
aooounts  of  the  progress  pf  the  election.     Lady 

Louisa  was  as  much  Interested  as  she  could  be 

»    *  ... 

with  any  thing  beyond  the  imaginary  vidssltudes 
of  her  own  tardy  convalescence,  and'coutd  but 
little  sympathize  with  the  anxiety  of  Agnes, 
who  paid  an  earnest  attention  to  the  contest, 
and  saw,  in  the  present  opposition  of  her  ftther 
and  Lacy,  continual  grounds  for  apprehensioti. 
It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  w^hich 
we  have  seen  Mr.  Morton  so  abruptly  quit  the 
company  of  his  supporters,  that  Agnes  was  Au 
ting  alone  at  Dodswell,  in  a  room,  the  project- 
ing window  of  which,  commanded  a  view  of  the 
shrubbery,  and  of  a  private  door  which  led  to  it 
from  the  house.  The  short  winter^s  day  was 
,  drawing  to  a  close,  and  as  the  shades  began  to 
darken,  she  looked  out  with  a  correspondbg 
spirit  of  gloom  at  the  cheerless  prospect  In  so 
doing,  she  observed  three  men  o(  ordinary  ap- 
pearance, enveloped  in  great  coats,  and  with 
riding  whips  in  their  hands,   pass  adoUg  the 
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3b^bbery  walk,  and  aflter  lookipg  abgut  them 
f^r  a  moment,  enter  at  the  private  door.  She 
w^  struck/with  the  unusual  unoeremoniousnesa 
of  their  mode  of  entrance,  but  knowing  that 

electors,  in  the  time  of  a  contest,  are  apt  „  to 

•  »     -. 

dispense  with  ordinary  rules,  she  immediately 

conceived  them  to  be  three  of  the  independent 

< 

.biir^gesseSy.  who  were  bent  upon  showing  their  at- 
tachipent  to  hbectj  and  their  candidate,  by  mak- 
ing his  house  their  own.  Under  this  persuasion, 
andiapxiws  to  receive  the.latest  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  election,  she  rang,  and  desired 
to  know  .what  report  the  persons  who  had  just 
arrived  had  brought  from  Wichcombe.  It  was 
long  before  the  ^rvant  returned  with  an  answer 
to  this  inquiry,  and  when  he  did  come,  it  was 
evideiH  by  his  mysterious  looks  and  troubled 
mfiimer^  that  he  was  not  the  bearer  of  agreeable 
,  tidings. 

He  aaid  they  were  not  from  Wichcombe ;  he 

could  not  pretend  to  say  exactly  from  whence 

.  ^ey  came ;  be  could  not  be  quite  sure  whether 
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»  « * 


tb€(f  yrn^ted  bis  master;  l^e .hoped  nQisbutfai? 
supposed  they  would  s^ay  till  he  retomed* 
I  *^  This  is  wry  strange,^'  thought  Agncfl; 
fltryok  both  by  the  words  and  manner  of  the 
speaker,  and  feeling  her  appreheagions  rapicjUy 
increase.  ^^  Something  unpleasant  haa  ha^^o* 
€d/'  said  she  to  the  servant,  ^^  and  you  do  not 
like  to  inform  me  of  it.  Speak,  boUly — I  can 
bear  to  hear  it.     Who  are  these  people  ?*^ 

*'  Well,  then,  Ha*am,  if  I  must  speak-*--tfaey 
are  the  bailiffs;'*  and  tlien  came  outthewhdil 
truth — ^there  was  an  execution  in  the  house. 

Agnes  did  not  scream  or  faint,  though  the 
shock  was  one  of  the  gi*eatest  she  had  experienced^ 
She  sat  in  pale,  agitated  silence,  listening  to  the 
information  which  the  servant,  after  the  removal 
of  the  first  awful  difficulty,  was  perfectly  wiUing 
to  give.  It  appeared  that  the  writ  was  issued 
at  the  suit  of  a  man,  whose  brother-in-law  was  a 
burgess  of  Wichcombe,  and  voted  against  Mr* 
Morton. 

Informed  of  this,  Agnes,  without  delay,  dis* 
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patched  a  mesaengeir  to  her  fattier,  with  that 

note  which  had  smnmoned  him  ^  abruptly  f  ram 

the  pnefience  of  his  supporters.    She  then  turned 

her  attention  to  the  distressing  question  of  the' 

course   she  should  adopt  with  respect   to  h&t 

mother,  and  doubted  whether  she  should  imme-' 

diately  inform  Lady  Louisa  of  what  had  occurrect, 

or  conceal  the  fact  till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Morton. 

A  short  consideration  induced  her  to  attempt  the 

latter  course.     She  dreaded  the  moment  when 

the  truth  should  be  made  known  to  her.     She 

was  aware  that  the  shock  would  be  more  severe 

to  Lady  Louisa^  than  it  had  been  to  herself. 

She  had  long  suspected  the  derangement  of  her 

father^s  affairs,  though  it  was  a  subject  on  which 

she  had  never  dared  to  speak,  even  to  the  extent 

of  hinUng  at  the  desirableness  of  economy.     But 

Lady  Louisa  had  no  such  suspicions,  nor  would 

it  have  been  easy  to  inspire  her  with  them,  for 

though  not  of  a  cheerful  temperament,  she  had 

that  timidity  of  character  which  induced  her 
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eyer  to  shut  her  eyes  to  alaivung  truths;  and 
hj^  p^ssiveness  was  allied  rather,  to  indrieneei 
than  to  that  stoical  composure  thatwould£ther 

to  bear  the  blow  with  firmness. 

« 

.  The  kind  and  judicious  plans  of  Agnes,  with 
a  view  to  spare  her  the  pain  of  a  hasty  dis^oTery^ 
were  unhappily  frustrated.  She  had  been 
prematurely  informedt  through  the  babbling 
imprudence  of  her  favourite  attendant;  and 
Agnes,  on  entering  herroom^  had  the. pain cf 
seeing  her  sink  down  in  a  fit  under  the  shock  of 
the  first  discovery.  She  soon  recovered  her 
senses^  and  long  were  the  distressipg  and  un- 
availing lamentations  which  Agqes  was  doomed 
to  hear ;  and  frequent  were  the  demands  for  e^;- 
planations  which  she  was  not  yet  enabled  to  giv(^ 
Lady  Louisa,  who  considered .  it  proper  on  so 
serious  an  occasion,  to  be  more  than  usually  iU» 
and  thought  herself  unequal,  even  to  the  exertion 
of  lying  on  a  8ofa>  had  retired  early .  to  rest, 
when  Agnes  was  led  to  prepare  for  the  approach- 
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ifi|^  iDltrtiew  ^{th  her  father,  who,  she  was 
told,  bad  Airired,  and  desired  to  see  her  in  his 
own  8ittitlg*rooin. 

When  she  entered,  Mr.  Morton  was  sitdng 
dejectedly  at  a  table,  his  face  concealed  by  the 
hand  on  which  it  rested.  He  gaVe  a  short  side 
gtaiioe  to  ascertain  who  it  was,  and  then,  without 
uttering  a  wbrd,  or  removing  the  hand  that 
shaded  his  eyes,  he  extended  to  her  the  other. 
She  took  it  in  silence,  and  returned  its  tremu- 
lous, ibvcfrish  pressure.  He  drew  her  towards 
him,  and  she  rested  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 
It  was  a  moment  of  bitter  emotion,  and  the  first 
tears  which  she  had  shed  since  she  heard  of  this 
new  calamity,  now  fell  from  her  cheeks.  He 
perceived  them,  and  acknowledged,  by  a  short 
and  impressive  embrace,  this  mark  of  her  con* 
dolence,  and  then  motioned  her  to  sit  beside 
him.  He  again  took  her  hand,  but  some  mo- 
ments elapsed  before  he  spoke. 

•*  I  need  not  tell  you  what  has  happened,*^ 
were  his  first  words,  "  you  know  all — ^you  know 
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that  I  am  a  beggar.  I  have  suffered  for  jeers 
more  than  I  can  describe,  for  the  sake  of  miun- 
taining  appearances,  and  this  is  the  end  of  all  m  j 
labours!  and  at  what  a  time  has  the  blow  fallen  ! 
— 4n  the  midst  of  this  election !  Agnes,  you  look  as 
if  you  would  fain  ask  me  why  I  engaged  in  that 
election — and  well  may  you  ask  me !  It  was  the 
desperate  plan  of  a  ruined  man  to  hoodwink  the 
world;  to  bolster  up  his  falling  credit;  to  gain  a 
fresh  claim  to  consideration,  when  he  felt  he  was 
losing  all  his  former  ones.  It  was  because  I 
could  not  assign  the  true  reason  for  a  refusal,  and 
because  I  wished  to  deceive  even  myself  with  the 
eclat  of  a  little  false  prosperity ;  but  did  I  ? — ^no, 
no,  no — Heaven  only  knows  what  I  suffered; 
but  now  i  am  embarked,  and  I  must  still  go  on, 
if  I  can  get  the  assistance  I  ,want.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Lord  Ilodborough — I  am  anxious  for  his 
answer." 

■ 

Agnes  looked  at  him  earnestly,  as  if  she 
wished  to  speak,  but  was  almost  fearful  of  ad- 
dressmg  him.     **  I  am  your  daughter,"  said  she, 


•  t 
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^<  and  I  feel  as  if  all  I  have  ought  to  be  yours. 
Under  present  circumstances,  I  can  hardly  msh 
the  election  to  proceed  ;  but  if  you  feel  that  your  . 
honour  requires  it,  and  I  can  command  any 
money  — " 

*^  Thanks,  thanks,  my  dear  child,  but  ycni. 
cannot  assist  me.  Even  if  I  had  the  wish  (which 

■ 

I  have  not)  to  squander  your  fortune  on  myself, 
I  could  not  do  it  without  the  consent  of  your 
trustees,  and  that  would  be,  and  ought  to  be 
withheld.  Besides,  they  are  at  a  distance,  and 
immediate  help  is  what  I  require." 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  in — it 
was  the  answer  from  Lord  Rodborough.  Mr. 
Morton  eagerly  took  it,  and  began  to  read  it 

« 

aloud  to  hi;  daughter.   It  ran  thus : 

^'  3My  dear  Sir, — I  am  much  surprised  and 
ccxicerned  at  the  contents  of  your  note.  What- 
ever my  suspicions  might  have  been,  I  had  no 
idea  that  you  were  so  far  involved  as  you  now 
confess  yourself  to  be,  and  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing myself  rather  ill-used  in  not  having  been 
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ttttde  fioqufuntdd  with  the  statd  of  your  circufiH 
itanoest  when  you  eognged.  to  beoonM^  my  my 
minee  for  Wichcombe.  I  like  opeaofls^on  many 
aoooimtBy  and  flatter  myself  that  I  am  not  alto- 
gether uaworthy  of  beiog  trusted  You  are  mj 
•Budidatey  and  your  defalcf tioo  will  piove  Tery 
moooLTeiueBt  to  me,  as  there  is  novir  no .,tii9«.to 
engage  auothen  I  am  therefore  iaQUoed  to 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  bargmn,iaDd  must*  oon- 

sequently  deidre ^.    Mr.  Morton  oouid  iread 

tto  longer)  but 'tore  in  pieces  the  insultiag  l£fttari 
and  threw  it  into  the  Are. 

^<  Insolent,  selfish  focri  f  he  exdbimedi  wAth 
a  countenance  inflamed  with  indignatxn^'  '^  dees 
lie  ihink  me  his  siaye  ?  Gracbns  (atad  I  bsft  I 
laboured  for  no  better  endthkn  to  be  viewed  aa 
such  a  light  as  this  ?  To  what  bave  I  exposed 
myself!  but  I  wiU  not  bear. it  another  AKnocni 
No :  liord  Rodborough's  humble  tod'will-  be  do 
loiiger  subservient  to  his  lordship^i .  viewft*^! 
^ve  up  the  contest.  Ineonvenient  to  himi  oot 
one  word  of  compassion  for  my  misfortone! 
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P^av!  oompassion!  what  am  I  tbinkitig  of^ 
thank  God  he  did  not  offer  it !  I  am  insulted 
enough  without  it." 

He  then  sat  down,  and  wrote  a  short  letter. 
It  was  to  the  returning  officer  of  Wiehcombe» 
stating  that  he  declined  the  contest.  He  then 
conrmenced  another,  when  Agnes,  who  feared 
that  her  presence  might  be  irksome  to  him>  roae^ 
and  was  about  to  retire.  He  begged  her  to  ve^ 
main,  and  said  that  he  was  going  to  write  very 
briefly  to  Lord  Rodborough.  This  intimation 
was  fortunate:  Agnes  looked  at  his  irritated 
dountenanoe,  and  approached  him  with  an  air  of 
urBd  c^xpostuladon. 

*^  My  dear  father,"  said  she,  **  do  not  thiidt 
me  too  bold,  if  I  beg  of  you  as  a  favour  .not  t6 
Return  an  immediate  answer  to  Lord  JUkL 
borough.  You  are  angry  with  him,  and  very 
jttstJy,  but  his  rudeness  may  now  appear  to  you 
Ueserviog  of  a  more  severe  notice  than  you  may 
afterwards  think  it  worthy  of.    He  has  no  ri^ 
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to  expect  so  immediate  a  reply — pray  defer  it 
dll  tb*inorrow/' 

Mr.  Morton  smiled,  and  pushed  the  paper 
from  him.  *'  You  are  quite  right,"  said  he:  *'  I 
i¥as  on  the  point  of  saying  what  perhaps  I  could 
not  have  reflected  on  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
I  can  on  this,'*  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  note 
that  contained  his  resignation.  He  covered  his 
eyes  for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  engaged  in  thought, 
and  then  looked  up  with  a  composed  and  almost 
cheerful  countenance.  "  How  wonderful,"  said 
Mr.  Morton,  **  are  the  changes  of  one's  feelings 
under  the  trials  of  misfortune,  and  how  bene- 
ficial to  us  oftentimes  are  seeming  evils  !  You 
do  not  know  the  load  that  is  taken  oiFmy  mind. 
You  could  not  conceive  it,  unless  you  were 
aware  of  what  I  have  suffered  during  many 
years  past — I  feel  like  a  prisoner  let  out  of 
gaol — I  am  relieved  at  last  from  the  terrible 
yoke  of  supporting  false  appearances.  Oh,  my 
dear  daughter,  if  your  poor  father  has  seemed 
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too  often  harsh  and  capricious,  attribute  m>;cb 
of  his  waywardness  to  this  curse  that  hung  piner. 
him.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  plead,  it  a9/an 
excuse,  because  I  brought  it  on  myself ;  but  I 
am  confident  that  many  of  the  defects  of  tem- 
per, of  which  I  am  conscious,  have  been  aggra-, 
vated  by  my  circumstances.  Of  all  poisons,  to» 
one's  happiness,  one  of  the  most  deadly,  is  a,  con«« , 
tinual  struggle  to  seem  what  one  is  not.  Think, 
what  it  must  be  to  a  person  of  honourable  feel- 
ings, to  be  continually  sensible  that  his  whole 
conduct  is  a  practical  lie,  and  that  he  is  QpdeiVv 

J  »  * 

vouring  to  affirm  by  deed,  what  he  would,  scarry , 
to  utter  in  words — what  he  could  not  utter.n^ith- , 
out  exposing  himself  to  one  of  the  worst  insults^^, 
that  a  man  can  receive — yet  this  I  didy  and  stilV 
felt  that  1  had. an  equal  right  to  resist  xhe, 
slightest  in?peachment  of  my  honovr.  Whc^t  »,^ 
mere  paradox  is  human  conduct,  if  one  could, 
sift  it  to  the  bottom,  and  see  all  its  contra4ictoiy  , 
mctivcs !     Now,  at  last,  I  seem  to  understand. 
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o^y^df-  My  real  prosperity  has  long  been  g6ae : 
I  am  gUd  the  bubble  is  gone  too— 'Advenity 
seems  to  have  already  taught  me  to  see  clearer — 
perhaps  I  may  be  haf^ier  for  it-^I  oertlanly 
should  if'  I  could  think  that  I  had  hitherto  eti- 
dai^red  no  happiness  but  my  own — ^but  I  know 
too  well  what  I  have  sacrificed.'*'  His  voice  ftl- 
teredi  and  be  seemed  to  nuike  an  unavaflmg 
effort. to  proceed.  He  took  his  daughter's  hfand, 
pressed  it  to  his  breast,  and  added,  in  a  low  tone, 
-1-"  I  have  sacrificed  you."" 

Agoes  was  startled  and  agitated  by  this  sod- 
den allusion  to  her  own  situation^  and,  foi^'  a 
while,  was  unable  to  answer.  ^*  Do  not  think 
so,"  stud  she  at  length,  f^  I  ehaH  always  Icdk 
^pon  Mr.  Sad^ville  as  a  very  valuaMe  proteetdf ; 
and  eyen.if  I  cannot  feel  any  very  strong  affec- 
tion for  him,  I  ought  not  to  nepine  ut  being  in 
such  hands  as  his — besides**^*'  fhe  suddenfy 
checked  herself,  and  presently  added^  *«  Yes, 
yes,  I  believe  it  is  all  for  the  best.^    Her  mtad 
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W80  reGiufring  to  Lacy.  Mr.  Morton  under- 
stood ber  thoughts,  and  forbore  til  farther 
renwrk* 

In  apite  of  his  self^coogratulation  at  escaph^ 
from  the  tnunmelB  of  a  false  assun^ption  of 
.wea}th,  Mr.  Morton  soon  gave  way  to  melaii- 
cihcdy,  qn  viewing  the  features  of  his  new  situa- 
%Uiipm  ,  It  was  plain  that  his  former  character 
and  station  in  the  worid  could  be  matitained  no 
lgiliger»and  that  he  must  henceforward  be  con- 
tent to  give  up,  not  only  the  parade  in  which  he 
hud  BO  long  ddightedy  but  the  more  praiseworthy 
enj/oyment  of  the  pleasures  of  an  extenrive  so- 
<i^.  Unfortunately^  too,«  he  had  been  but  little 
ficcustomed  to  seek  for  social  happiness  in  his 
own.  domestie  circle.     He    could    hardly   be 
blamed  for  this,  for  the  search  promised  little 
OLicoess.     LAdy  Louisa  Mras  a  dull  companion; 
h^dy  Malvern  had  scarcely  interested  him  more; 
and  of  Agnes,  till  within  the  last  three  years,  he 
bad  nevet  seen  much.  She  was  now  his  chief,  and 
be  might  almost  say,  his  only  consolation ;  for 
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his  yoiingtst  daughter  waft  stitt  but  a  diild, 
his  aons  were  dbsent 

On  Agues  now  devolved  the  difSoult  though 
grateful  task  of  adoihiistering  that  xxmsoIatioD, 
v£  which  her  parents  seemed  so  much  ia  sesd. 
She  had  been  a  bright  omament  in  their  days 
of  prosperity,  but  it  was  now  that  her  value  was 
most  deeply  felu    The  gloom  of  th^r  situatian 
would  have    seemed  intolerable,   but  for  the 
cheering   influence    of    that  mental   sunsfaine, 
which,  harassed  as  she  was  by  other  sorrows* 
superadded  to  th^rs,  she  oould  always  diffuse 
around  her.     She  was  not  only  a  zealous,  but  a 
judicious  comforter — she  did  not  press  unavail- 
ing topics  of  consolation — ^she  did  not  provoke 
to  an  indulgence  in  repining  by  seeming  to  ud-» 
derrate  the  extent  of  the  misfortune — sbe  ac- 
knowledged  its  magnitude,   and  at  the  same 
time  showed  that  she  could  contemplate  it  with* 
out  dejection — she  never  appeared  solicitous  to 
console,  an  appearance  which  must  ever  defeat 
the  object ;  but  contrived  that  consolation  should 
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'oecm  to  oome  unbidden,  rather  than  to  have 
been  summoned  by  her  ingenuity. 

The  first  friend  and  adviser  ivhom  Mr.  Mor- 
ton called  to  his  aid,  was  Sackville,  to  whom  he 
wrote  after  his  resignation  of  the  contest,  and 
begged  for  his  immediate  presence.  Sackville 
was  then  at  his  country  seat,  at  the  distance  of 
about  fifty  miles  from  Dodswell,  and  on  the 
second  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter,  having 
forwarded  an  excuse  for  his  delay,  he  joined  the 
disconsolate  party.  In  the  mean  time,  we  may 
pause  to  review  the  machinations  of  this  dan- 
gerous and  deceitful  person. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


We  matt  not  make  a  ■careerow  of  the  law, 
Settinf  It  up  to  scare  the  birds  of  prey. 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  eastom  make  it 
Their  pensh,  and  not  their  terror. 

Meature  for  Meaturt. 


Mr.  Mortom^s  letter  to  Sackville  caused 
neitber  surprise  nor  sorrow  to  the  latter.  ,  The 
eyent  of  the  execution  was  not  unexpected  nor 
unwelcome.  On  the  contrary,  it  had  been  pro- 
moted by  himself,  under  the  agency  of  Allen, 
acting  on  the  fears  and  impatience  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's other  creditors ;  and  the  time  at  which  it 
had  been  carried  into  effect  had  been  expressly 
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marked  by  his  direction.  He  had  secured  to 
himself  the  haad  of  Agnes^  by  terrifjnug  her 
weak  falher  irith  the  prospect  of  a  diseoveiy  of 
his  embarrassment;  and,  having*  gained  this 
object,  he  no  longer  feared  to  realise  the  threat- 
ened evil.  His  motives  for  prtxniring  the  eie- 
ecution  to  be  levied  against  Mr.  Morton  wevs 
chiefly  economical ;  and  their  object  was  lo 
check  that  course  of  expence,  which  was  every 
day  adding  to  the  frightful  magnitude  of  his 
embarrassments. 

The  fortune  of  Agnes  he  regarded  as  eventu- 
ally his  own;  and,  though  he  intended  after 
their  union  to  resist  her  wish  o(  liberally  ad- 
ministering  to  the  necessities  of  her  parotts;  he 
considered  it  derirable  that  thote  necassitiss 
should  be  previously  contracted' as  much  as 
possible,  a^d  that  the  accumulation  of  debt 
should  be  checked.  He  also  thoi^t  it  better 
that  the  situadon  of.  Mr.  Morton  diould  he 
known  to  the  world  before  his  marriage  with 
Agnes.    There  would  be  something  apparently 
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disiiitereitocl  in  marrying  the  dttiigbter  of  e 
ittkicd DttD, 'even  though  that daughier  Hfeieail 
iiMkpeixkDt  heiress ;  -and*  il'  wouU  gtv^'tahte 
spieroexiary  match,  die  am\abhc(Afowmg4>t  tb^ 
pttceat  affection.  Berides,  if  aMiatance  must'  be 
affiovded,  it  would  be  boA  cheaper  and  ttore 
aMntonousto  relieve  the  humble  wants  of' ao- 
Jknowlfidged  poverty,  than  to  nttaietcar  to*  the 
private  cravings  of  habitualextravagwce.  ' 
'  It  was.  therefooe  decided  that'  the  lifh  of  pro- 
fusion which  Mr.  Morton  had*  so  long  led^ 
must  have  its  immediate  end,  and  that  he  should 
at  length  be  taught  retrenchment  in  thebittm: 
Sfihool  of  undisguised  adversity.  This  was  one 
of  his  objects;  the  other  was  of  a  mudi  darker 
character.  It  wa»  aot  sufficient  that  the  Uow 
ahonld  be  strudc,  unless  it  could  be  made  iti- 
slrumental  to  setting  at  variance  the  Mortons 
and  LacyS)  and  blackening  the  character  of  the 
huter.  His  measures^  with  lespect  to  Herbert 
•ILaey»  were  no  longer  dictated  by  mere  pre- 
ettutioD* '  Jeidousy  and  hate  oorr  uiged  him  to 
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pursue,  UDueoesaarily,  for  their  grauficatioii, 
those  plots  which  were  first  prescribed  by  the 
calculations  of  self-interest  He  hated  the  man 
whom  he  had  injured;  hated  him  because  he 
had  injured  him.  He  knew  that  Agnes  had 
loved,  and  still,  at  least,  respected  and  esteemed 
him ;  and  this  he  could  not  brook.  Had  she  been 
his  at  that  moment  he  would  not  have  deemed 
his  triumph  sufficient,  unless  he  could  have 
caused  her  to  look  with  abhorrence  on  the  object 
of  her  first  attachment 

We  will  now  conduct  our  readers  to  Mr. 
.Sackville^s  seat  at  Trentford.  The  time  will  be 
a  few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Morton's 
letter.  The  place,  a  room  somewhat  too  spadoui 
and  elegant  for  the  antiquated  name  of  study, 
yet  to  which  those  of  library  or  drawing-room 
would  be  equally  inapplicable.  It  presented  to 
the  eye  various  insignia,  alike  of  business  and  of 
literary  leisure ;  and  the  spectator,  like  Hercule% 
pressed  to  make  his  choice,  stood  perplexed 
among  the  various  inducements  to  exertion  and 
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to  Indolence.  A  solemn,  business-like  inkstand, 
of  large  dimensions,  was  opposed  to  the  last 
luxurious  contrivance  for  easy  reading,  a  chair, 
ostensibly  for  study,  but  more  truly  calculated 
for  sleep ;  tape-tied  papers  were  relieved  by  a 
review ;  and  a  large  blue  report  of  the  bullion 
committee,  was  surmounted  (prch  pudor!)  by 
the  last  new  noveL  Newspapers,  and  a  few  of 
the  minor  fry  of  periodical  works,  filled  up  the 
intervals,  together  with  numerous  pamphlets 
''  from  the  author,"  on  the  com,  catholic,  and 
other  questions. 

.  Sackville  was  alone  in  this  apartment.  A 
book  was  in  his  hand,  but  his  mind  seemed  to 
be  otherwise  engaged.  His  look  was  that  of 
disappointment  and  impatience;  and  be  mut- 
tered, from  time  totime,  half  audible  expressions, 
as  if  taxing  some  person  with  delay.  At  length 
his  anxiety  was  appeased  by  the  entrance  of  a 
servant,  who  said  that  Mr.  Allen  desired  to  see 
him,  and  presently  that  person  was  introduced. 
*'  It  matters  not,*'  said  SackviUe,  when,  after 
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the  first  greetinggy  Allen  began  to  apdagixe  for 
bis  delay ;  ^'  it  matters  not ;  and  now  to  business. 

(Irst  read  this  letter,^  and  he  put  into  his  hands 

• 

that  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Morton. 
^  So  far,  good.  Your  friend,  the  suing  creditor, 
may  oongratuUtte  himself  on  having  given  the 
victory  to  his  own  party;  and  you,  Allen,  may 
congratulate  yourself  on  having  done  a  substan- 
tial kindness  to  Mr.  Mtvton/' 

•  Aiien  smiled,  as  if  at  the  ircMiy  oT  the  obter- 
vation. 

r 

*^  I  speak  seriously,^'  replied  Sackville  ^  '^  I 
do  consider  it  a  kindness,  and  it  was  meant  as 
such  by  me.  It  will  open  Us  eyes  to  hisYieal 
situation.  It  would  have  been  better  for  him  if 
it  had  happened  long  ago,  but  I  hope  it  will 
not  come  too  late  to  save  him.^ 

^  I  am  sure,  Sir,  I  hope  so  as  much  as  you  can 
io^**  said  Allen»  with  a  demure,  half  suppressed 
amilcy  as  if  he  fially  penetrated  the  hypocrfsy 
of  Sackville*s  expressions.  Sackville  gave  Hira 
a  short,  inquiring  look,  and  then  proceeded. 
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<<  I  said  the  execudcm  was  wdl  timed.  I  do 
not  know  whether  jou  understand  me ;  if  not, 
I  must  explttn.  Tou  are  aware  that  it  has 
forced  him  to  rengn  the  contest,  and  has  gii^en 
the  victory  to  the  other  party.  Nothing  could 
happen  better  for  them  ;  if  they  had  devised  the 
business  themselves  they  could  not  have  devised 
it  mcoe  successfully/' 

Alien  assented. 

<«Well,"  pursued  SackviUe,  «now,  J  ask, 
may  not  Mr.  Morton  reasonably  suppose  that 
they  actually  did  contrive  it  ?  Your  friend,  the 
gaiqg  creditor,  is  a  voter  on  the  Lacy  side;  he 
may  have  acted,  not  only  for  his  own  individual 
benefit,  but  for  the  advantage  of  his  party ;  and 
Mr.  Lacy  jnigbt  have  known  what  was  to 
happen,  and  have  even  advised  and  encouraged 
the  measure.*' 

^  He  might,  certainly,*'  replied  Allen,  dog- 
gedly; <<but  I  know,  for  my  own  part,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

<'  I  know  that  too ;  but  others  need  not  know 
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the  same.  In  short,  to  come  to  the  pcnnt  at 
oDoe,  I  wish  that  Mr.  Morton  should  think  that 
be  was  the  instigator  of  all  that  has  happened. 
I  have  paved  the  way  to  this  behef  in  a  manner 
which  I  will  afterwards  explain.  The  means  at 
instilling  it  further  I  shall  then  leave  to  you. 
I  know,  my  friend,  that  you  have  a  plau^Ue 
tongue,  and  a  good  resolute  face,  and  a  very 
fertile  invention.  I  shall  not  aak  you  to  do  any 
thing  disgraceful,— to  tell  coarse,  plump,  flaring 
lies, — ^simply  to  insinuate.  I  want  a  proof  cC 
your  address ;  but,  •  a  word  to  the  wi^ ' — you 
understand  me — let  it  be  as  I  desire,  and  you. 
shall  find  roe  not  ungrateful.*' 

Allen  looked  grave  and  thoughtful. 

''*  I  understand  you.  Sir,"  said  he ;  '<  and  I 
believe  you  know  that  I  would  do  a  great  deal 
to  serve  you ;  but  I  must  honestly  tell  you  that 
I  do  not  like  this  business.  I  should  be  very 
sorry  to  engage  in  it,  and  I  must  beg  you  will 
excuse  me.'' 

"  Impossible,"  said  Sackville,  drily* 
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'.  *<  i  kaere  no  heart  of  it,^'  dbnthiued  Allen. 
^  I  think  k  is  much  such  another  business  as 
the  last,  and  you  know  how  that  turned  out." 

^  That  was  an  unfortunate  affidr,  I  acknow- 
IbdgB.  The  duel  was  quite  unexpected,  and 
might  have  had  very  serious  consequences; 
though,  as  it  happened,  no  evil  resulted  from 
it^  and  the  parties  became  better  friends  than 
befiirei.  Bat  here  I  promise  you  that  there 
sfaidl' be  no' fighting;  not  even  a  lawsuit,  Allen, 
frtiich  is  more  in  yiour  style  of  hostility.  The 
parties  shall  not  exchange'  one  angry  word,  and 
enrf  thing  shall  be  conducted  with  a  due 
r^ard  to  your  most  peaceable  intentions/^ 

*<That  may  be,  Sir — tiiiat  may  be;  but  I 
don^;  see  the  object,  and  I  don^t  like  the  prin- 
ciple. Here  is  a  young  gentleman  to  be  taxed 
unpiBtly,  and  made  to  appear  in  a  shameful 
lig^t;  and  here  is  Mr.  Morton  made  to  bear 
all  soits  of  ill  will  towards  a  person  that  does 
not  deserve  it      I  cannot  tlunk  that  this  is 


w 

ii|^  Sif^  aodldcHi't  Uke  to  hsve  «BaiidiD 

^.«'i1lde8Ur  'ttid  SbokyiUe^  with  •  mmM 
sfanle.  ^  Yott  «re  gmwo  migbttly  ooMPciftoltfotw ! 
JUZtf'n,  I  mwi  tell  you  plainly  Umi  I  itkinkylAi 
miglit  hitsvthsd  floioewbat  in«re  ooofidoiioe  in  te* 
Yon  nrad  bMi  hilT*  auppoood  soirefldUy  ihatfqr 
flumv^  must  -be  wvongy  tmniy  beciuse  you 
«oii}d  n«t  uodfrsUiid  iJHfli.  You  ifiy  y^ii  cttk 
not  oee  die  ob])eat-*^nor  do  I  inleild  you  %q  itfe 
it.  You  fbooei  me  %o  speek  pbdnfy-i-ym .  ,i|ie 
mj'  iastrumcttt,  fiir,  and  not-  my  IcBoJif  ^mUh 
aellor.  You  d»  not  flee  the  gieht  imd  mMmI 
end  I  beve  in  tiewy  and  you  ate  atactiiig  nt 
what  yon  oonaider  the  equivoeal  nattiie.  of  tbe 
means.  Perhaps  you  don\  know- that  in  ^pM- 
ticms  of  noralityy  the  means  are  tobalfy  dis- 
regarded; the  end  i»  the  only  thJog-conwdewA 
Nobody  can  be  aaid  to  haire  acted  dtfaer  ill  or 
well  till  tbe  whole  of  imoenduot  oani  be  viewed 
together,    if  :you  want  •  an  .  apoiogy '  i  for  ^  wil 
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neaofl^  oidy  jdok  at  the  sdbi&md  of  Piovidence. 
Nature  works  by  them  as  well  as  by  that  which 
it  good--4nid  flurdy  'Awnys^^K  ii  faoppy  end. 
Why«re  H^taia^'ttDd  eartfaqaakispefmhted  P 
Why  do  vijMTfl  tMu^bcr  the  earth  ?  >Why 
are  mvAlerefB  and  robbers, 'i^,  and  fingers, 
left  uDpanbhed  9  I  tell  you  they  hate  dl  their 
use.  Let  me  fasve  no  laoie  sbru^es;  It  may 
be  some  poor  eatisfeetiofi  to  jtm  to  express 
them ;  but  they  can  have  no  effect  upon  me, 
because  i  know  that  ^hey  toe  needless.  '  I  say 
these  thMgs,  not  ix>  exculpate  myself,  but  to 
satisfy  y«H].  It  wag  iinneoessaiy  for  me  to  have 
exjdained  my -sentiments  so  fully;  but  I  wished 
to  act  a  frieiidly  part,  and  I  'expect  that  you  will 
Acfw  your  sense  of  it" 

^  Mr.  SackTille,"  replied  Allen,  in  a  submis- 
sive tone,  *^  I  beg  your  pardon,  if  I  seemed  to 
accuse  you  of  meaning  to  do*  wbalt  was  wrong. 
I  am  sure  I  have  as*  much  confidence  in  you  as  I 
should  have  in  any  gentleman  that  was  to  make 
the  same  proposal  to  me.     I  am  a  plain,  simple 
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maii^  £&*,  and  frliat  .tittle  letfrnktg  I  hai^,*  has 
been:  packtd  up  bere  «ii4  tfaere^  as  I  best  ooakt. 
Iiain  60i«'  I  ^vmi't  prettod  toai^e  vdthToU 
ahna1<  tfae  morality  of  die  case:  I  leave  all  thai 
to  you,  Sir.  I  dare  say  it  is  quite  eorreet,  sbee 
yoa  say  it  ii.  .  But  I  hope  you  will  consider^ 
that  whether  it  may  be  tight  or  not  iB'tiie  efid^ 
it  will  be  a  very  dangerous  btt^iBess'fer  mev'' 

^*  Dangerous  !*^  exclaimed  Saokville,  wkh  a 
laugh.  ^^  Oh,  then,  it  is  fear,  and  not  morality, 
that  makes  you  so  scrupulous  on  this  oecaaionb** 

^<  You  may  laugh,  Sir^  and  odl  it  ibar,"  alud 
Allen ;  *<  but  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any 
shame  in  bciag  mindful  of  coosoquenoes." 

^'  No :  nor  do  I  wish  you  to  be  umnindful  of 
them;  but  be  pleased  to*  leooHaet  the  .-oaaee* 
quences  of  disobeying  b»." 

A  silence  ensued*  SaekTille  turned  away, 
kaviog  his  hint  to  operate ;  and  Allen, .  widi  a 
dark  and  tnmbled  oouatenonoe,  «i^as  vefleofcing 
on  the  most  advisable  answer  to  such  a  dcnmi- 
ciatioo. 
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.  ^^  I  ck>  Bot  wiflb  ta  diaobey  you,  ^Sir,"  said  he^ 
*^  and  I  will  give  you  a  pnic^  it  Hisrcv  Sir^  at 
thifi/DiDnieiity  I  am  ready » tip  ptomis*  to  do  what 
y«iu  ask,  upoa  <fc>nditiQn  dlial  you  will  finrt;  gnut 

Bpe^e  litile  fovour." 

^*  I  cannot,  listen  to  eonditioiB;  I  asl^ed  for 
QMqpIioQQe^  wkbout  roare;"  •    - 

<<  Nay,  b^t  tbe  fienrour  is  90  trifling.'* 

*^  WelU  then,  name  it;' 

.  M  Theo,  Sir,  I  ads-  you' to  let  me  first  see-^ 
thai  poffr,'^ 

SackTtUe  regarded  him  trith  surprise  and 
suapieioD. 

*^You  have  made  a  strange  request,"  said 
lie;  *^  vrhat  profit  or  pkasure  can  you  find  in 
loduog  at  your  own  forgery  ?" 

Allen  returned  no  answer* 

*^  Thbis^mere  trifling,  Allen.  If  you  haire  a 
suflictent  reason,  tell  it ;  Init  don^t  suppose  that 
1  can^  go  out  of  my  way  to  gratify  an  idle 
whim.^ .  ,        '      . 

^<  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it.  Sir,  because,  in  this 
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oMe,  ti^ithw  can  I  go  oat  of  my  way  to  do  as 
you.  desired  me.** 

«*  Good  Qod  t  but  eotiMet  llie  conse- 
quenctt.^ 

«^  Yes,  Sir,  I  do  ooosider  the  eonsequenceis 
and  I  shall  kave  tibeok  to  folloir  as  they  may. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  seem  to  thwart  you,  but  I 
really  cannot  comply  unhas  you  grant  me  this 
favour.** 

''  I  understand  it,''  thought  Sackville.  ^  The 
rascal  has  taken  it  into  his  head  that  I  haTe  not 
the  powder  I  assume ;  that  the  paper  is  defective, 
or  not  in  my  possession.  Periiaps  it  k  better 
to  undeceive  him.  A  reftnai  would-  only  con- 
firm bis  sui^ieions— Allen,*'  said  he,  sternly, 
**  I  cannot  commefnd  the  reasonabkviess  of  your 
request ;  but  nevertheless,  it  shall  be  granted  :*' 
and  so  saying,  he  quitted  the  room,  leaving 
Allen  alone  to  all  the  gloomy  retrospect  of 
guilt,  and  the  feafful  hopes  which  he  had  then 
before  him.  His  motives  were  partly  such  as 
Sackville  had  conjectured ;  bat  in  addition  to 


die9e,  b&iiflid  ^ao  proposed  lo  hkiu^f  the  bold 
measure  of  forably  adzing  and  deslvojfing  tlie 
f|>xged  paper.  In.a  aet  alrug|^  with  Satkville, 
who  waa  a  atrong  and  wdl-made  man,  be  eould 
have  little  chance  of  auceee^ng ;  ^aad  hecould 
therefore,  depend  onlj  upon  etaft,  and  the  unr 
expeatedneaa  and  rapidity  of  hia  moirenicstft. 
JWhik  he  was  mrrai^ging  Us  plan  of  atlaek^  and 
nerving  his  courage  foe  the  oioounter,  Saokville 
re-^alered  the  ]?pom, 

Xbafiipttbii^.  be  did  «ia9  to  locfc  the  door. 
Allen's  anxioua  eyea  were  inataolly  Uinied  Mh^ 
varda  him  in  expectation  o(  Urn  .p^per ;  hut  be 
saw  no  auoh  abject  ia  Saokville'a  hand ;  h<»  aair 
only  the  startling  spectXM^e  of  a  piata)#  apowderii 
hbzn,  and  a  bullet.  SaekviUe  neither  apake 
nor  looked  at  bWy  but  walked 'to  the  other  end 
of  the  roopi>  and  delihemtely  b^an  to  load  hia 
inatol. .  AUen's  beait  sunk  within  him* 

<^  Mr.  Saekville !  the  paper  ?''  said  he>  iib- 
quidngly..    .    . 
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Sackville  neither  looked  up^  nor  utvcred' 
him  a  word. 

'' Mr.  Sackville — I trugt — Idoa'C tmderstaad. 
— I  hope  you  will  oblige  me." 

Still  no  answer. 

<*  Mr.  Sackville^  for  God's  sake— pc«y  eoe- 
plain !"  said  AUen,  advancing* 

<'  Stand  bade/'  interrupted  SaekviHe,  stenily. 

f^  Tarn  not  alarmed,  Sir,^  oontttmed  Allen ; 
^*  I  am  still  prepared  to  ask  the  same ;  it  wifl 
do  you  litde  credit.  Sir,  to  attack  a  defeneeleBd 
man.    Pray  consider^— -" 

.<*  Peace!  peace  T  cried  Sackville^  with  a  leok 
<^  soom.  ^^  Do  you  think,  if  I  wished  to 
shorten  your  miserable  life,  it  would  not  be  d» 
easier  way  to  let  tiie  gallows  do  its  ofBoe!  I 
shall  i^ot  take  the  trouble  to  hurt  you;'*  and* 
then  having  loaded  his  piistol,  he  rose  and  weat ' 
to  a  large  bureau  which  occupied  a  recess  in: 
the  rpom.  This  he  opened^  and  drew,  fordi  the 
ominous  paper  which  cootoined  Allen's  forgery. 
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He  then  turned  towards  that  person,  and  ap* 
proached  him,  holding  in  one  hand  the  paper, 
and  in  the  other,  the  loaded  pistol. 

'*  Allen,^'  said  he,  with  a  milder  air,  *^  you 
must  excuse  my  precautions.  Documents  like 
this,  which  hold  the  power  of  life  and  death, 
are  not  to  he  shown  lightly,  especially  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  destroying  them.  I  will 
not  suppose  that  you  thought  so  meanly  of  my 
discretion,  as  to  imagine  that  I  should  put  this 
into  your  hand  as  I  would  a  newspaper.  No«— 
first  look  here ;"  and  so  saying,  he  presented  the 
pistol,  levelled  it  at  Allen'*s  breast,  and  cocked 
it  Allen  started,  and  shrunk  backward,  in 
alarm.  '*  Compose  yourself,"  continued  Sack- 
ville,  coolly,  ^*  and  listen  to  what  I  am  going  to 
say..  You  are  aware  that  with  one  slight  motion 
of  this  forefinger,  I  could  put  an  end  to  your 
existence ;  yes — I  see  you  are  aware  of  it— good 
— Hind  now  I  am  going  to  gratify  you.  Here  is 
the  p^r  you  wished  to  see.  You  shall  not 
only  see  it,  Sir,  but  you  shall  bold  it  in  your 
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mn  biuick;     Yoa  may  tisad^  aemtimie,  speR 

tif 07  pflkklk^  oouat  the  letters  if  you  tjiooae  ; 

but — if  you  make  the  slightest  attempt    to 

dciitn^y  it--4aM>Te  hut  one  finger  with  such  an 

intenticai^  and  that  minute  will  be  your  last 

Tfaere^'Veoeive  your  foi^gery." 

.  So  aayfng,  he  placed  in  Attend  hand  the 

paper  on*  wfaiah  hu^  hb  life.     A  deathfike 

flieatkie  ensued.   AUa&*8toodmotionieS8»hoidiiig 

htfofe  hia  eyes  the  fatal  dooumeot,  with  the 

amcrie  of '8a6kV]Ue''a  pistol  about  a  yard  from 

Jiia  hreasL    The  situation  of  Allen  was  ineoq- 

taivdily  ttemcMdoasi  and  thoughts  "of  die  most 

«BniUe  naiure  wese  eonfliocing  in  his  miod» 

while  his  ^ea  were  wmidering  over  the  wtxtit^, 

«f  Irhkh  he  distinguished  not  a  line.    Bveo  at 

dnt«moment»  and  in  spite  of  SaektiUe'a  awfiil 

threat^  he  was  aoeditating  the  defttriietion  6iiJtie 

piqpvf  and  onee  he  looked  up  to  try  if  heoould 

diaeem  any  ayti^oms  of  mercy  or  itresolmiaQ 

ih'theaq)e<;t  of  his  opponent;  but  he  waaaiiet 

toy  a  gfenee  of  deadly  detanuinalSon  from'  Sack- 
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iMe'tbiPeamieii  .^om'  little  liHit  te 'iv^^/nol 

Allen's  toamxMom  Mis  * hfe-meldlioli 
sbBOied'tQ  bd-blaseed  by  tbae'gUuu%aiid  hi^  ftU 
hia  flesh  creep  with  Mrmn  -Afi  -the >«Mrftifaies^ 
W  his  «itu«i»  bum  M  ouee  iip<»  Ub.  H« 
faeU'ia'  h2i  hand  oae  wtmnieiit' for  .Jus '<)nn| 
dtttructioB,  aiidaiiotlnrwM^lief(Dre.him. '  The 
^itadly  ^pBT,  !iad  -the  timikyr  piBtol>«*«deatb* hf 
ithe  •  law,  and  by  the  hand  6i\  SaBRriQe^we 
pMKitit  to  hia  mind  act  otiee,  and*  lie  uwiiiiwT  like 
il<j«mcohedvoaptrre,  io  eQ?innied:by  farhii'of 
deioh,  that  ihe  ooold  ki  no  ^arf  (fly  ftotajiia 
influence.  This  onpKBsioik,  aid  Ae  teoiibla 
cidt*  'bfe  was  tneditatiilg^  wefe  tob  pnwieiftd  far 
bbi  itesolutioik  Cdd  drdjpB  fllutad  Crhh  lite 
4br<thead  ijf  A^  mbenible  detinquent ;  bia  lips 
^lingered;  bra  qrea  looked  glaied  aad  wander- 
iag^  hit  yrbolt  fnane.  seeaoed  to  totter;  aad^ 
trkk  a  tvctnblitig  band,  he  ssstored  the  psper  (o 
liaokTtUe.    The  ktter  receiTed  it  in  siknee^  md 
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surveying)  with  a  look  of  contemptuous  com- 
pasaion,  the  pale  and  trembling  figure  of  the 
unfortunate  Allen,  he  poured  out  a  glass  of 
water  and  offered  it  to  him  to  drink. 

«  Take  this,^'  said  he ;  ^^  you  have  need  of 
it:  you  have  escposed  yourself  to  an  unneces- 
sary trial ;  but  you  little  thought  it  would  be 
so  severe.  You  will  be  wiser  for  the  future. 
And;  now,"  pursued  Sackville,  after  a  short 
pause,  ^'  I  conclude  that  you  will  not  refuse  to 
do  what  I  require*'* 

I  submit,**  replied  the  other. 

Then  you  have  nothing  to  fear;  and  if 
you  second  my  views  effectually,  you  shall  have 
much  to  expect.'* 

Here  ended  the  conversaticMQ,  and  the  worthy 
confederates  separated. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Let  a»  yrore  that  oar  mindt  tre  no  slaves  to  fortune  ;  and  In  adver' 
stty  triumph  over  advenity. 

^  8ia  Philip  Sidnst. 


The  sudden  discovery  and  great  extent  of 
Mr.  Morton's  embarrassment,  caused  consider- 
able surprise  among  his  neighbours.  In  this 
land  of  commerce^  public  opinion  is  rather  dis- 
posed to  magnify  the  profits  of  successful  spe- 
culauon ;  and,  accordingly,  the  father  of  Mr. 
Morton  was  generally  believed  to  have  left  him 
a  much  greater  fortune  than  was  really  the  case. 
Mr.  Morton  was  conscious,  from  the  first 
moment  of  possessing  it,  that  he  was  considered 
a  licher  man  than  he  was,  and  this  delusion  of 
the  pubUc  be  had  ever  since  been  most  fatally 


eager  !x>  strengthen.    Regarding'  it.  Justly,  as 
one  of  his  most  potent  elakns  to  ^aspect,  lie  had 
spared  no  ptdns  to  preservoi  unhnpeached,  his 
draracter  for  opulence ;  and  it  is,  therefot^,  not 
sorprinng  that  the  world,  which  had  hailed  his 
opening  career  with  a  delusion,  should  have  been 
still  further  blinded  by  his  efforts  to  confirm  H. 
That  he  had  debts,  was  known  to  tnanj  ;  bat 
this  was  supposed  'to  proceed  less  from  want, 
than  from  that  carelessness  which  he  always 
•affected  with  respect  to  money,  and  few  doubted 
his  ability  to  pay  them. 

But,  great  as  might  be  the  sufprise  wbioh  bk 
n^ghbours  really  felt  at  ht^  unexpeded  miD, 
they  soon  ceased  to  express  any.  Most  of  tbem 
were  soon  prepared  with  their  budget  of  ptmri* 
ous  suspidons,  and  sure  indications,  and  ftaift- 
ling  circumstances,  which  they  would  ha^e  tcusi^ 
tioned  long  ago,  if  charity  had  not  foribfiddett- 
Society  abounds  widi  these  *<  prophets  of  the 
past,^  who  try  to  indemnify  tfaemsdivas  tat  ival 
short-sightedness^  by  pretendii^-  that  the  ;dts« 
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covery  of  th^  foresigbt  was  ooDiroUed  only  by 
their  disereUos  or  beneToleao^ 

Lord  Rodborougb,  contrary  to  his  uaual  €us- 
tom,  laid  no  claim  to  such  fore-knQwIe(]ge*  He 
thought  it  was  better  to  be  perfectly  innocent 
of  all  previous  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  Mr. 
Morton's  affiiira ;  and  that  it  would  accord  most 
becomingly  with  his  dignified  carelessness,  not  to 
lia^e  stopped  to  the  consideration  of  so  trivial  a 
aqlyect  He  also  ehose  to  consider  liimself  ill* 
vsedf  by  having  been  kept  in  the  daii^  about  it, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  he  had 
ratertasned  any  previous  susfHcions.  This  ap- 
poars  to  have  Ijeen  his  first  feeling,  upon  re- 
ooving  the  intelligence  which  Mr.  Morton 
had  dispatdied  to  him,  after  retiring  from  the 
company  of  his  sufqportars  at  Wicfacombe. 

'*  If  the  fellow  was  distressed,"  said  his 
lotdabip,  adjusting  his  cravat  as  he  spoke, — 
*'  Why  the  devil  did  not  he  tell  me  so  P  I  like 
opennass,  espedally  in  these  money  matters ;  it 
saves  A  d— d  deal  of  inconvenience  i^  and  under 
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this  dignified  view  til  the  subject,  be  dispatched 
the  answer  which  gave  such  viol^it,  and»  we  may 
add»  such  just  offence  to  Mr.  Morton. 

That  unfortunate  person  was   utterly   de- 
pressed by  this  calamity.     He  fdt  d^;cBded  in 
the  eye   of  the    world,  shrunk    with    honor 
from  the  idea  of  society,  and  could  scarcely  bear 
to  meet  the  face  of  a  familiar  friend.  He  Viewed 
himself,  despondingly,  and  with  some  truth,  in 
the  light  of  a  detected  impostor.  He  Imew  that  he 
had  long  deceived  the  world  with  a  fSdse  show  of 
affluence,  and  he  feared  that  it  would  be  found 
not  baclLward  in  talcing  vengeance  for  the  fraud 
It  is  true  that  he  was  released  from  the  burthen 
of  supporting  false  appearances,  and  he  tried,  in 
his  misery,  to  count  it  a  relief.    But  those  ap- 
pearances, irksome  as  they  might  prove,  had  been 
among  the  mmn  objects  of  his  life.    A  bitter 
sense  of  the  degradation  which  must  ensue  to 
himself  and  his  family,   formed  the  most  poig- 
nant part  of  his  afflictions.    As  for  the  depriv»> 
tion  of  fonner  luxuries,  he  viewed  it,  at  first, 
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ifUh  comparatire  disregard ;  such  sacrifices  seem 
dter  trifling  in  the  aggregate,  and  it  is  only  when 
viewed  and  iftttempted  separately,  that  their 
gfeatness  becomes  known.  Besides,  to  one  who 
was  writhing,  like  Mr.  Morton,  under  the  in-' 
Action  of  imaginary  contempt,  it  was  even  a 
conik>lation  to  be  able,  by  personal  privations,  to 
lay  some  claim  to  the  dignity  of  suffering. 
'  He  had,  indeed,  much  to  bear,  and  it  was  use- 
less to  disguise  how  much.  His  establishment 
mrist  be  broken  up,  his  goods  sold,  and  he  must 
fly 'from  Dodswell.  He  felt  little  diflBculty  in 
breaking  these  circumstances  to  Agnes,  for  he 
sow  in  ber  a  strength  of  mind  which  would 
enable  her  to  receive  them  calmly.  She  even 
anticipated  the  terrible  necessity,  and  antici- 
pated  it  almost  with  cheerfulness.  But  it  was 
difficult  to  disclose  the  real  extent  of  their  mis- 
fortune to  Lady  Louisa,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
mitigate  its  severity.  When  she  heard  that  all 
they  had  must  be  sold,  eveu  her  very  jewels,  she 
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peraistedt  for  some  time,  in  difioredidng  the  pos« 
stbility  of  such  aa  outc^ge. 

But  the  methodical  diligence  of  the  dierifs 
officers  soon  ooavinoed  h^  of  the  uidmi^  truth. 
They  had  immediately  proceeded  to  take  an  ia* 
yentory  of  all  the  moveable  piopaty  that  die 
house  contained ;  and  Lady  Louisa  found  her* 
self  obliged  lo  resign  bar  jewels^  and  see  then 
included  in  the  list  Many  and  earnest  were 
her  entreaties  for  the  exemption  of  her  para- 
phernalia ;  and  she  vainly  thought  to  shock  and 
intimidate  the  myrmidcms  of  the  lav,  by  inform* 
ing  them  that  they  were  laying  their  unhal- 
lowed hands  on  jewds  that  had  been  worn 
by  a  Duchess  ci  Swansea.  But  she  found 
that  the  dignity  of  the  former  possessor,  was 
totally  inapplicable  to  the  present  case,  and  was 
thrown  into  the  last  agony  of  despair,  by  being 
told  civilly,  but  with  an  air  of  decision  that 
admitted  of  no  resistance,  that  any  such  exemp- 
tion was  impossible. 
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The  under-sheriff  appeared  at  Dodswell,  and 
seemed  desirous  of  softening,  as  far  as  was  pos- 
^Me,  the  rigours  of  the  law.  Such  simple 
xaoveabka  as  were  absolutely  necessary,  were 
allowed  to  be  retained,  and  their  fears  were 
quieted,  of  being  obliged  to  setk  a  new  abode 
in  a  state  of  utter  destitution.  They  had  no 
oooDfdaiDts  to  make  of  harshness  and  brutality, 
on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  execute 
the^  legal  mandate.  They  received,  from  these 
authorised  intruders,  all  the  deference  and  civi- 
lity which  civcnmstances  adnntted,  and  it  was 
evident  that  a  wish  was  entertained  to  spare 
ihw  feeKngs  as  much  as  poasiblew 

But  there  are  states  of  the  mind  in  which  this 
exemption  from  the  very  worst  that  can  befall, 
is  baldly  ree^ved  as  a  relief.  Suffering  seems 
robbed  of  that  dignity,  the  sense  of  which  sup- 
ports us  under  it,  when  we  find  that  far  from  our 
having  endured  its  extremities,  it  has,  notwith- 
standing its  severity,  still  been  alleviated.  This 
unavailing  mercy,  which  strives  to  lighten  the 

c  a 


evil  without  b^ing  able  to  remove  it,  seems  but 
n  oooteroptuous  tribute  to  oui:  weakness.  It 
unnerves  our  fortitude;  and  while  it  takes  4 
little  from  the  heap  of  our  misfortunes,  makes 
us  more  keenly  sensible  of  all  that  remains. 

These  may  not  be  the  feelings  most  proper 
for  the  unfortunate,  but  they  are  very  natural 
ones,  especially  in  minds  which  have  ever  lis* 
t^ed  to  the  dictates  of  pride.  They  occurred 
in  galling  bitterness  to  Mr.  Mx>rton,  and  be 
never  more  strongly  felt  his  degradation  than 
when  he  found  himself  an  object  of  compassion 
to  a  sheriiTs  officer. 

On  the  tjiecond  day  after  the  dispatch  of  the 
letter  to  Sackville,  that  gentleman  arrived  at 
DodswelL  His  presence  was  received  by  all  as 
a  welcome  succour.  Even  Agnes  was  glad  of 
his  arrival ;  for  though  she  had  misgivings  of 
the  real  goodness  of  his  disposition,  she  could 
fully  appreciate  his  companionable  qualities, 
and  had  great  reliance  in  bis  clear  worldly  sense 
and  address  in  matters  of  business,  and  doubted. 


not  that  he  would  reoommencl  such  courses  afa 
were  most  advisable  in  their  present  ^tuation. 
She  had  also  another  still  more  urgent  reason 
{(k  wishing  to  see  him.  He  Vas  one  of  the 
trustees  in  whose  hands  her  own  large  fortune 
was  placed,  and  she  wished  for  his  advice  and 
permission  in  renderitig  that  fortune  available 
for  the  relief  of  her  parents. 

Hers  was  a  crnd  situation.  Jhfisbress  of 
wealth,  she  was  not  only  threatened  with  tfae< 
^vils  of  poverty,  but  compelled  to  see  her  parents 
exposed  to  it  without  being  able  to  oflfer  mof« 
than  vague  hopes  of  future  assistance.  Hor 
mother  evidently  rdied  upon  her  forbdp^and 
somewhat  too  regardless  of  the  sacrifice  she  was 
exacting^  had  almost  expressed  her  opinion  that 
the  fortune  of  Agnes  would  save  them  firom  the 
neoesaty  of  quitting  BodswelL  To  these  broad 
hints  and  distressing  appeals,  Agnes  scarcely 
knew  how  to  reply;  and  she  feared  lest  her 
mother,  who  was  inaccessible  to  all  exphmation 


so 

upoD  subjeotB  of  biunesB^  wouU  tttrSjute  Iter 
merve  to  the  wanft  nlbep  of  iviU^  tfaui  «f 
power. 

Agned  took*  an  early  oppotfiuMty-of  cotikuiu 
ing  with  Sackviile  upon  thtee  important  pcinliB, 
and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  give  Us  canaeol. 
to  the  applieation  of  a  large  part  of  her  Jbrtme 
to  the  liquidation  of  her  father's  debts.  Sack^ 
ville  aeenied  moved  and  interested  by  her<  appeal^ 
assured  her  of  his  most  entire  ayanpathy,  and 
promised  to  co-operate  with  her  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power.  He  then  began  to  point  out  the 
difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  ci  bi^  compUanee. 
He  reminded  ber  that  bis  single  vpioe  was  ia^ 
sufficient  for  the  adoption  of  any  measure 
without  the  consent  of  Mr.  Hawskwortb^  the 
other  trustee ;  and  heassuired  bei)  thatto  thebest 
of  his  belief  that  consent  woqM  not  be  obtained, 
but  with  the  utn^ost  difficulty.  .  He  described 
to  her  the  inflexible  pertijciacity  of  bis  colleague* 
the  jealous  vigilance  with  which  he  watch^  ovieiE; 
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the  aocumulation  of  her  fortune,  and  the  pro* 
bable  earnestness  with  which  he  would  resist 
any  attempt  to  diminish  it. 

'<  But,  improbable  as  it  may  be/'  said  Sack- 
ville,  '*we  will  suppose  that  his  consent  is 
gained :  what  will  be  the  result  ?  Very  different 
from  what  you  anticipate.  You  feel  an  amia* 
ble  and  generous  wish  to  relieve  your  parents, 
and  to  restore  them  to  their  former  situation, 
and  you  think  that  this  may  be  done ;  but  it  is 
my  duty  to  undeceive  you,  and  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  not  possible.  You  may  discharge 
some  of  the  debts,  it  is  true,  out  of  your  income : 
but  you  cannot  enable  your  father  to  live  here, 
as  he  has  done.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  great  and  immediate  retrench- 
ment, and  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  this  would 
be  carried  into  effect  much  more  completely 
by  quitting  Dodswell,  than  by  remaining  here. 
I  think  too,  you  will  acknowledge,  that  such  a 
course  would  be  less  painful  to  your,  father'^s 
feelings.     To  live  here  still  with  straightened 
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means,  while  every  thing  around  reminded  hii 
of  former  splendours,  and  of  Ittznries,  and 
even  comforts,  which  he  must  now  deny  him- 
self, would  be  infinitely  more  galling  dian  a 
mudb  greater  change  of  life  elsewhere.  It 
would  be  a  subject  of  perpetual  vexation ;  and 
I'  am  confident,  that  it  b  wiser  to  suffer  the 
shodc  of  partmg,  than  to  endure,  day  by  day^ 
the  lingering  fnortification  which  he  would 
oitherwise  be  exposed  to."    - 

Agnes  concurred  with  him  in  the  propriety 
of  quitting  Dodswell,  but  BtHi  urged  her 
entreaty  to  be  allowed  to  contribute  to  the 
liquidation  of  die  debts.  She  alluded  to  th^r 
own  engagement,  and  to  the  jxiospect  of  het 
fortune  becoming  eventually  his ;  and  appealed 
pointedly  to  his  generosity,  and  remarked  some* 
what  warmly  on  the  imputations  to  which  be 
might  be  exposed  of  thwarting  her  liberal 
views,  because  Aey  might  interfeffe  with  hh 
future  interests.  She  was^  animated  by  the 
strong  desilre  of  assisting  tier  pal^enta^  and  spoke 
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^th  an  energy  and  decision,  for  wbich  Sack- 
ville  was  unprepared,  and  which  at  first  startled 
and  p^lexed  him.  Nevertheless,  he  heard  her 
with  ealmneas  and  patience,  and  answered 
without  hesitation^ 

^^  Tou  have  allowed  yourself,*'  said  he,  <<  to 
eiqiress  a  Uttle  doubt  of  the  dianterestedness 
of  my  motives,  but.  I  know  that  it  is  an  impress 
aion  which  you  will  not  Idng  maintain.  It 
Mttinot  affect  me,  and  I  will  let  it  pass.  You 
fdsh  me  to  urge  Mr.  Hawdiworth  to  join  with 
me. in  satisfying  ike  demscnds  of  your  father'*s 
creditors  out  of  your  fortune.  Do  you  know 
whom  I  should  have  to  pay  ?  Myself.  Yes,  I 
see  you  are  surprised :  but  it  is  very  true.  I 
am  one  of  your  father's  prindpal  creditors. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  now  sue  him,  nor 
will  I  partake  of  the  spoiL  I  once  hoped  to 
have  prevented  what  has  now  happened;  I 
became  his  creditor  to  save  him  from  the  fapa* 
city  of  others— bought  up  several  of  his  debts, 
and  in  flo  doing,  became  indebted  myself.     But 
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for  me,  what  has  bow  burst  upon  your  father 

would  have  happened  long  ago.    I  will  not  fiay, 

that  in  the  end  it  might  not  have  heesk  better  far 

him,  if  his  distresses  had  been  made  apparent 

sooner,  but  still  I  have  a  saUs&etion  in  thinking 

that  I  postponed  the  evil  day,  and  insured  to 

you  all  a  few  mote  years  c^  hiiq[>pines8«    This 

is  what  I  have  done,  and  yet  I  live  to  bear 

my  dianterestedness  questioned,  and  by  you, 

because  I  will  not  urge  a  measure^  by  wbidi 

J  myself  should  be  an  immediate  gainer.     Oh, 

Agnes,  this  is  indeed  a  cruel  return  ;  but  you 

were  not  conscious  of  the  whole   truth,    and 

if  you  had  been  so,    I  could  excuse  much  at 

such  a  time." 

.  Agnes  expressed  her  sorrow  for  the  injus- 
tice she  had  done  him.  Sackville  declared  him- 
self satisfied,  and  proceeded. 

*^  There  is  another  view  of  the  subject,  in  which 
I  have  not  yet  presented  it  to  you.  Suppose 
your  whole  fortune  at  your  absolute  disposal, 
and  let   us  consider  what,   under  present  cir-* 
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cumstances,  would  be  the  most  judidous  mode 
of  proceeding.  You  should  think  not  only  of 
the  present  distresses  of  your  parents,  but  of 
the  future  prospects  of  your  brothers  and  sister. 
It  is  true,  they  have  each  a  small  independent 
fortunp,  but  if  this  is  all  they  are  to  look  to, 
they  will  be  ill  provided  for  in  after  life.  You 
should  therefore  so  act  as  to  benefit  all,  and 
this  I  assure  you  can  never  be  done  by  opening 
the  flood-gates  of  a  lavish  generosity.  Economy 
and  retrenchment  are  absolutely  essential  for 
the  welfare  of  all,  and  you  would  be  doing  only 
an  unkindness,  by  rendering  it  less  strongly 
feltr  Your  father — I  may  safely  say  it,  for  you 
know  my  respect  for  his  many  good  qualities — 
your  father  is  very  deficient  in  prudence.  His 
present  situation  shows  it ;  and  I  fear  there  would  ^ 
be  little  prospect  of  amendment,  as  long  as  he 
had  the  means  of  supporting  his  former  extra- 
vagance. Your  means  are  ample,  but  you 
must  not  think  them  inexhaustible.  They 
would  soon  fail,  and  then  what  would  be  tlie 
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fateofiiUJ  BeiMQDcaikdto  vfaat  haftoeeomd. 
This  blow  may  prove  a  salutaiy  wwniag^ 
Good  often' eptiogt  out  of  e^"* 

A«ligbt.|^eanLDf  MriiifiictioB  jmmd  uenm 
Ike  ecMntauiaoe  of  AgnoB :  dieeoold  aotrsply 
to  the  argumeDtB  of  Sackville,  b&t  liar  dewK  qf 
lefievingp  ber  paraftte  out  of  bar  own  supetfloilj 
fldll  pould  not  be  gcproaaed«  He  wateHed  her 
lookfi^  and  tnu»d  the  woclcings  of  her  mdnd* 

<a  aee,"  headded»  *^4hat  you  are  not  yet 
satisfied*  Wdl,  theny  I  laust  haite  lecoune  to 
'an  aiiguDMrt,  which  I  little  thought  to  have 
jDttytfred^'  youmay  wonder  why  I  did  not  make 
ii0e  of  U.at  first,  but  I  widied  to  <convince  your 
tieason,  aad  I  did  not  like  to  hurt  yon  vuaie^ 
ceKanl^t  by  alluding  to  the  exoeUent  trittsd 
that  we  have  kat-^I  mean  your  aunt*  You 
maff  thmk  her  demion  Mrnewhait  harab^  and 
thali  w^ie  flhe  now  liTing,  the  mif^t  be  iadooid 
(ta^actdifl^imUy;  but  this  k  beyond  our  4ulow^ 
ledge.  I  can  only  tell  yoii  haw  the  did  decide^ 
,and  I  kiiow  ypu  will  jbf^l.tbfit  with  leipeet  lo 
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the  forlune  winch  she  left  you^  her  will  should 
be  Ifvw/' 

Agnes  expressed  an  eansest  assent :  SackviUe 
pnased  for'^a  moment,  and  then  went  On. 

*^Oar  exodent  relation  was  strongly  im- 
pitssed  ^Ch  the  idea  of  your  father's  extra- 
iraganoe.  She  seems  to  hare  foreseen  that  he 
would  beeome  emlMrrassed;  and  it  was  her 
wish  that  this  misfortune  might  be  caused  to 
fitU  as  hgfatly  as  possible  on  his  children.  A 
ibott  time  before  her  death,  ^  spoke  to  me 
vpin  this  subject  Her  will  was  then  made.  I 
-waa  acquainted  with  Its  contents.  She  spoka, 
and  with  deep  satiafiiotion,  of  the  fortune  whidi 
she  had  been  enabled  to  leave  to  you.  She 
'  then  expressed  fears  of  her  brother's  improii- 
dedccy  asd  beg^^ed  that  I  would  not  permit  any 
money  to  be  raised  upon  the  security  of  your 
tartuaaef  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  I  of  course  promised  compliance,  for 
I  had  no  right  to  oppose  her  will :  but — I 
don't  know  how  it  happened — ^I  think  of  it  now 
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as  a  fortunate  acddent ;  I  seem  to  have  an- 
ticipated the  entreaty  that  I  am  now  exposed 
to — I  told  her,  that  such  a  refusal  on  my 
part,  might  hereafter  seem  harsh  and  invi- 
dious, and  I  b^ged  that  I  might  be  pro- 
vided with  authority  for  my  refusal  by  the 
expression  of  her  wish  in  writing.  She  gave 
it  me.  I  have  it  still ;  and  since  it  must  be  so, 
I  will  now  show  it'^ 

He  left  the  room,  and  soon  returned. with 
the  paper,  which  he  put  into  the  hand  of 
Agnes.  She  recognised  her  aunt's  hand-wriung, 
and  silently  regarded  it  with  emotion  and 
respect.  She  turned  away  her  face  to  conceal 
her  tears — ^then  restored  the  paper  to  Sackville, 
and  said,  in  a  low  and  broken  voice,  <^Iam 
satisfied,^'  and  the  painful  subject  was  then 
dismissed. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Brery  wish  which  leadi  at  to  «xpect  bappineft  tomewhere   else  than 
where  we  aret  only  Uyi  a  fouodation  for  noeiislijett. 

GOLDSMJTH. 


It  was  decided  that  the  fiunily  should  quit 
Dodswell  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  only 
question  that  remained  was,  where  they  should 
go.  Retirement  was  considered  a  primary  ob- 
ject, and  various  secluded  parts  of  Engknd  and 
the  Continent  were  proposed  and  rejected  in 
turn.  Sackville,  who  wished  to  retain  them  as 
much  as  possible  within  his  grasp,  and  under  his 
eye,  until  his  marriage  with  Agnes,  offered  them 
his  own  house  at  Trcntford :  but,  Mr.  Morton, 
whose  pride  shrunk  from  the  acceptance  of  such 
an  extent  of  obligation,  refused  this  offer,  as 
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well  as  a  similar  one,  that  had  been  made  by 
Lord  and  Lady  Malvern.  SackviUe  then  re- 
oommended  London  or  its  yicinity,  and  brou^t 
forward  many  plausible  arguments  in  its  favour. 
The  health  of  Lady  Louisa,  he  was  very  suie» 
required  that  she  should  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  good  medical  advice,  an  opinion  in 
which  she  strongly  concurred:  London,  he  said, 

m 

and  with  some  truth,  was  the  best  place  for 
solitude  and  retirement — no  where  could  seclu- 
sion be  practised  more  effectually— -4et  them  only 
tive  out  of  the  way,  and  ^how  themselves  never, 
or  bat  seldom,  in  the  world,  and  they  might  en- 
joy as  complete  a  teclusioti  as  if  two  hundred 
miles  divided  them  from  the  capital.  Then  be 
described  so  well  the  meddling,  prying  curiodty 
of  remote  neighbourhoods,  and  the  difficulty  of 
eecaping  from  vulgar  intrusion  where  every  one, 
however  insignificant,  became  an  object  of  atten- 
tion, that  Mr.  Morton  was  soon  brought  to 
ifaink  that  nowhere  could  he  be  so  effectually  con- 
cealed  from  notice  as  in  the  metropdis  itsdf • 
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Tbither  it  was  finally  determined  that  the 
whole  family  Bhould  soon  proceed,  and  Sack- 
▼ille  oflPered  to  go  before  them,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  some  quiet  and  humble  residence. 
The  yearly  allowance  of  Agnes,  and  a  small 
income,  constituting  Lady  Louisa's  pin-money, 
were  the  only  funds  upon  which  they  could  now 
depend:  their  large  household  were  all,  with 
the  exception  of  three  old  servants,  obliged  to 
be  dismissed ;  many  of  them  quitted  the  house 
long  before  the  departure  of  the  family,  and  its 
gloomy  air  of  desertion,  which  every  day  became 
more  apparent,  added  greatly  to  the  misery  of 
ks  unhappy  itimates. 

From  the  moment  that  the  sheriffs'  officers 
had  entered  the  house,  the  hand  of  care  and 
attention  seemed  to  have  been  suspended ;  and 
the  whole  menage  began  to  assume  a  character 
of  confusion  and  discomfort.  The  outward 
signs  of  those  little  indefinable  elegandes  which 
diaracterize  a  well-ordered  English  country  re- 
sidence, had  rapidly  begun  to  vanish ;  and  before 
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the  Mortdos  bad  quitted  it,  Dodswdl  almost 
wore  the  appearance  of  being  deserted.  Within 
the  dwelling  there  was  little  to  relieve  its  alent 
gloom,  except  the  melancholy  preparations  for 
the  departure  of  the  family,  and  for  the  ap- 
proaching sale  of  the  effects;  pctures  were 
removed  from  their  places  to  be  marked  and 
registered,  and  rooms  that  had  often  been  the 
scenes  of  social  gaiety,  were  now  converted  into 
comfortless  repositories  of  the  collected  spoiL 

There  are  few  who  can  withstand  the  influ- 
ence of  local  attachments.  Our  country,  our 
dwelling,  and,  above  all,  the  place  of  our  birth, 
are  frequently  clung  to  with  an  ardour  which, 
though  we  cannot  coolly  justify  its  reasonable- 
ness,  we  find  it  no  less  difficult  to  subdue.  We 
almost  act  as  if  we  fancied  that  the  inanimate 
objects  from  which  we  part  so  mournfully,  were 
for  a  while  endued  with  conscbusness,  and 
could  participate  in  our  r^^rets.  Th^  recall  to 
our  minds  past  scenes,  and  former  friends ;  and 
we  view  them  as  relics  that  are  hallowed  to  our 


Mtty  an  olsyect  inlrioiically  tdiiog  ttcqidres  a 
valu^  beyond  esttmatioiH  by  cinniiitttaiMies  of 
this  Aa(tiure«  Wide^  indeed,  is  tbe  range  of 
cbcriahed  reooUections  that  ding  atound  an 
anoient  dwelling,  and  cruel  is  the  blow  that 
violatea  inch  a  aanctuary. 

•  At  length  the  day  arrived  when  the  Mortons 
.were  to  quit  DodswelL  Distress  had  nerer 
seemed  to  press  so  heavy  upon  them  as  at  that 
moment :  tb  leave  a  home  even  under  prosperous 
circuoutaaoes^  and  with  a  prospect  of  return,  is 
noelancholy ;  and  they  had  neither  present  hap- 
piness nor  cheering  prospects.  It  was  early  on 
a  gloomy- morning  in  February,  that  the  family 
aet'out  upon  their  journey.  The  weather  was 
sKMtny,  and  the  stghii^  of  the  wind,  and  beat- 
ings of  the  rain  against  their  desolate  mansion, 
added  not  a  little  to  the  depressing  sights  and 
sounds  that  encompassed  them ;  and  large  patches 
cS  unnasked   snow.,  served  only  to   increase, 
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by  their  eontmsit,  the  wimery  blackness  of  the 
remainder  of  the  landscape. 

Two  oM  servants  acoompaoied  the  family, 
who,  together  widi  one  that  had  been  s«it  for- 
ward to  prepare  the  humble  dwelling  that 
awaited  them  in  London,  now  fonned  the  whiJe 
of  their  reduced  establishment ;  and  'with  heavy 
hearts  the  party  drove  from  their  own  doors. 
Lady  Louisa,  and  Agnes,  and  her  younger  sis- 
ter, could  not  refrain  from  tears  of  bitter  regret 
Mr.  Morton^s  strength  had  seemed  aknost  to 
fail  him  as  he  entered  the  canii^,  and  he 
remained  long  sunk  in  silent  dejection.  They 
received  a  few  marks  of  respectful  condolenoe 
from  their  humble  neighbours;  but  these  de- 
monstrations were  rare.  The  Mortons,  unhap. 
pily,  had  not  conciliated  the  good-will  of  then* 
inferiors,  so  successfully  Ob  that  of  their  superiors 
and  equals.  Mr.  Morton'^s  manners  were  natn* 
rally  haughty ;  and  the  people  could  ill-brook 
an  air  of  aristocratic  pride  in  one  whose  ancestors, 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  had 
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miogled  in  the  rank  of  tbo  lowest  dossea.  His 
eactravngance,  and  frequent  want  of  moaey»  had 
also  rendered  him  fkr  other  than  a  liberal  land- 
lord. Lady  Louisa  wished  well  to  all,  and  did 
])o  hann  to  any ;  but  she  had  never  given  her- 
self the  trouble  of  doing  good. 

The  spirits  of  th^  party  gradually  improved  as 
they  receded  from  their  own  neighbourhood,  and 
from  scenes  which  they  hfid  so  often  viewed  under 
happier  circumstaxices.  Desirous  of  change, 
they  lodged  finrward  with  a  sort  of  melancholy 
satisfaction,  even  to  their  arrival  in  London,  and 
were  glad  to  trace  the  first  visible  effects  of  its 
far  extended  influence. 

Of  all  cities  in  the  world,  London,  perhaps, 
extends  most  widely  its  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  surrounding  country,  and  announces 
itseJf  to  the  traveller  at  the  greatest  distance. 
Neither  Paris,  Naples,  nor  Vienna,  the  three 
cities  of  Christendom  which  approach  it  most 
nearly  in  ^ze,  can  offer  any  comparison  in  this 
respect.     They  seem»  to  have  contributed  little 
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to  the  terrhoty  «K>uiid  ibcniy  *  apid-  to  lwv»4)ik 
ociffd  little  in  return :  the  JiUts  iMt^taKowa 
aad  oiuiitryare  ckarly  defined,  nnd  tbe^iofefU. 

oonrse .  between  them  b  ooupiiratiireljp  dligttt! 
feir  indicBtionftof  increasing  aetivity,  populatiotiy- 
and  weahfa^  meet  the obaenrationitf  the afippoadi^ 
ittg  fttranger ;  and  if  his  jeye  doee  not  reat  upon 
the  voofa  and  pinnades  of  the  city,  hewiH  btf 
aoareriy  oonscioas  of  it»  Ticinityi  till  he  is  stopped 
by  the  aoUier  who  demands  his  pasiporL 

But  who  that  approadiea  London  oan  Ml  lo 
noCe^e  far  extended  indioalions  hi  its  mighlgrr 
preaence  ?    Even  in  thin  CsYOuved  'hMid  in  wMdr 
the  general  diffusion  of  dviliaadan  iand  wealth* 
are  the  happiestand  most  distingwiflhxng  oharaD' 
teristioS)  even  here  the  change  is  veiy  e^rldent'si 
we  approach  the  capital    The  roads  «re  better, 
and  more  thronged;  the  fiekla  more  eareAiIljr^ 
tilled ;  villas  rise  ^around  in  quidcer  snceesidMl, 
and  the  towns  have  an  increanig  air  of  gaiety^' 
activity,  and   wealth ;   greater  oootimialiy  be^ 
comes  the  number,  and  more  eager  the  ha^le  Df 
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those  who  hurry  to  and  fro,  as  if  not  the  mere 
buflineflB  of  evefj^^ay  life,  but  some  great  eirent 
of  general  interest,  was  setting  all  society  in  mo» 
tioo;  houses  thicken  on  either  side,  at  first 
separate,  and  far  dispersed,  then  dostering  into 
connected  roirs-Hnow  admitting  glimpses  of  the 
fields  behind  them,  then  at  length  backed  by 
other  bnildii^,  and  inclosing  you  in  every 
direction  ;  till,  by  d^rees,  country  is  found  to 
be  lost  in  town ;  you  are  at  length  beneath  the 
influence  of  that  ftmoky  veil  which  many  hours 
ago  was  seen  hanging  oyer  (he  distant  horizon ; 
and  the  increasing  tnrmoil,  and  bewildering 
movement  of  a  teeming  population,  soon  impel 
you  to  the  full  conviction  that  you  are  pene- 
trating the  recesses  of  the  modem  Babylon. 

Few  can  enter  this  colossal  city  without  feeling 
for  awhile  an  oppressive  sense  of  their  own 
conqiarative  insignificance.  The  most  distin- 
guished personages  seem  shorn  of  some  p<Nrtion 
of  their  consequence,  and  every  one  ^perceives 
that  even  to  their  immediate  friends  they  become 
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the  objects  of  a  less  powerful  and  engioiBiiig 
interest  as  soon  as  they  mingle  in  the  mase  of 
London. 

This  feeling)  which  is  often  unpleasantly  hu- 
miliating, was  now  soothing  and  consolalxHy  to 
the  wounded  spirits  of  Mr.  Morton*  He  found 
in  his  desolate  abandonment  by  a  strange  and 
careless  crowd,  the  truth  of  that  seclusion  which 
Sackville  had  promised  ;  and  though  it  was  more 
oppressive  than  the  rural  retirement  of  a  remote 
district,  he  was  comforted  in  judging  it  to  be 
more  eiFectua]. 

The  house  which  Sackville  had  selected  for 
him  was  situated  in  a  quarter  which,  in  the 
flippancy  of  his  more  prosperous  days,  he  would 
have  called  the  Polar  regions.  It  was  one  of 
the  Alpha  Cottages,  separated  widely  from  the 
soi'di^ant  habitable  part  of  the  west-end  by 
that  impctssabk  barrier,  the  New-road.  It  was  a 
small,  melancholy,  square  building,  imbedded 
in  a  damp,  weedy  garden.  It  retired  many 
yards  from  the  public  way,  an  anomalous  mix- 
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ture  of  street  wd  road^  to  which  one  know^ 
QOt  which  name  to  assign,  and  commanded  np 
more  cheering  view  than  wooden  pahsades, 
deformed  with  bills  and  chalkings;  a  gloomy 
row  of  high  poplars,  and,  behind  these,  the 
comfortless  shell  of  an  unfinished  range  of 
buildings. 

The  party  entered  their  humble  dwelling 
with  strong  feelings  of  mortification  and  disgust ; 
and  the  aght  of  the  comparative  wretchedness 
to  which  they  had  so  suddenly  sunk,  caused 
many  tears  to  Lady  Louisa«  Agnes  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  the  dreariness  of  their  situa- 
tion; for  she  felt  that  now  the  time  was  come 
when  they  must  feel  the  stern  reality  of  that 
poverty  which  they  had  hitherto  only  been 
anticipating.  She  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
them  how  little  is  necessary  to  comfort  when 
ostentatious  feelings  are  once  dismissed.  The 
airiness  and  quietness  of  the  dwelling  were 
placed  in  the  most  favourable  points  of  view, 
and  even  the  contracted  size  of  the  rooms  was 
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made  to  appear  in  the  light  of  an  advantage; 
and  reasons  for  being  well  pleased  with  the 
humility  of  this  place  of  refuge  were  sedulously 
and  successfully  sought. 

With  the  calm  energy  of  unpretending  bene- 
Tolenoe,  she  extracted,  for  the  comfort  of  her 
dispirited  parents^  many  an  unexpected  good 
out  of  the  bitter  cup  of  their  afflictions.  She 
presented  to  them  a  cheering  view  whenever 
circumstances  admitted  it ;  and  when  the  flat- 
tering prospect  was  denied,  she  could  lighten 
the  pressure  of  misfortune  by  the  meek  and 
christian  principle  of  uncomplidning  reagna- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


I  will  atand  no  more 
On  other'a  lef »,  uor  build  one  joy  without  me. 
If  I  be  ever  worth  a  hooie  again 
I'U  build  all  inward :  not  a  Uf  ht  •hall  ope 
The  common  ootway :  no  expense,  no  art* 
No  ornament*  no  door  will  I  dm  there. 
Bat  raise  all  plain  and  rudely,  like  a  rampire, 
Af  ainat  the  false  society  of  men. 

Cbipman. 


Week  after  week  rolled  on  in  dull  succession, 
and  the  Mortons  remained  in  the  same  state  of 
humble  and  melancholy  seclusion.  Their  so- 
ciety was  almost  limited  to  Sackville  and  Lord 
and  Lady  Malvern.  Few  of  their  acquaintance 
were  then  in  town,  and  of  these,  still  fewer  had 
disoovered  the  place  of  their  retreat,  or  took  the 
trouble  of  coming  to  see  them.  Such  as  did 
call  were  seldom  received^  for  Mr.  Morton  has 
become  timidly  sendtiye  since  his  distress  had 
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been  made  public,  and  shrunk  firom  a  meeting 
with  all  who  were  not  old  friends,  or  bound  to 
him  by  the  ties  of  relationship.  He  exhibited, 
in  this  instance,  a  singular  waywardness  and 
contrariety  of  feeling.  Shunning  society,  and 
professing,  with  truth,  to  be  Averse  to  a  meeting 
with  any  but  his  most  intimate  acquaintance,  he 
was  still  keenly  alive  to  neglect,  and  seemed  con- 
stantly haunted  with  a  dread  of  being  forgotten. 

He  had  always  been  sensitive  on  this  point, 
but  he  was  much  more  so  now.  He  was  severely 
galled  by  a  want  of  attention  even  in  those  per- 
sons whom  he  hid  no  desire  to  see.  The  ught 
of  a  visitor's  card  could  restore  him  to  compara- 
tive good  spirits;  and  when  day  after  day  had 
pass^,  and  no  frietid  had  come  to  his  door,  his 
spirits  visibly  sunk,  and  he  would  occasionally 
speak  with  much  bitterness  of  the  ingratitude  of 
the  world,  and  the  heartless  indj£Perenoe  of 
society. 

Persons  in  such  a  situation  are  somewhat 
prone  to  magnify  the  injustice  of  the  neglect 


they  suffer.  They  Ibrget  ibe  prindplM  upon 
which  they  acted  in  their  di^s  of  prosperity,  and 
expect  retuins  which  they  had  previoualy  never 
anticipated.  They  paid  in  tinsel,  and  seek  their 
late  reward  in  pure  and  solid  are.  They  think  not 
that  they  have  been  repaid  abeady  in  the  same 
Ught  coin  which  they  dispensed.  Is  there  a 
friend  lor  whom  they  have  incurred  a  sacrifice^ 
on  vrhom  they  have  conferred  a  lasting  benefit  ? 
From  such  let  them  require  the  same.  But  the 
light  interchange  of  society  has  given  them  no 
auch  enviabk  claim.  They  sought  a  temporaiy 
pleaamre,  tani  they  gained  it ;  and  yet  how  bit- 
terly  can  they  exclaim  against  those  associates 
who  withhold  their  notice  in  the  hoiur  of  reverse. 
They  talk  of  ruin  magnanimously  incurred  for 
the  entertainment  of  those  who  now  desert  them. 
Ruin  was  in  truth  incurred ;  but  it  was  for  the 
gratificatian  of  a  restless  vanity:  and,  after  all, 
the  world,  which  th^  eall  ungrateful,  is  little 
more  than  sternly  just 

Among  the  relations  who  called  upon  the 
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MOTtcHis,  and  whose  viails  they  received  with, 
pleasure^  was  the  young  Duke  o£  Swansea. 
The  late  duke,  Lady  Louisa's  brother,  had' 
never  been  on  terms  of  cordiality  with  his  sister 
and  her  husband ;  but  the  present  possessor  of 
the  tide,  much  to  his  credit,  had  not  chosen  to 
inherit  the  uncharitableness  of  his  father.  He 
was  a  frank,  open-hearted  young  man,  un- 
afiected  and  unspoiled,  and  hitherto  happily 
insensible  to  the  attempts  that  had  been  made  to 
impress  him  with  a  high  opmion  of  himself' 
His  abilities,  perhaps,  barely  exceeded  the 
moderate  limits  of  tolerably  good  sense,  and  ha 
was,  moreover,  indolent  and  careless.  Never- 
theless, a  good  disposition,  and  certain  liveliness 
of  manner,  had  ensured  him  a  great  degree  of 
popularity*  He  was  a  particular  favourite  ot 
Lady  Louisa,  who  was  quite  as  proud  of  her 
nephew  as  she  was  of  any  of  her  children. 

One  of  her  most  favourite  speculations  was  a 
nfarriage  between  him  and  one.<>f  her  daughters ; 
and  though  she  could  never  have  been,  accused 
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of  doing  any  thing  to  promote  it)  she  certainly 
bore  it  constantly  in  mind.  Lady  Malvern,  be- 
fore her  marriage,  had  first  been  selected  as  the 
future  duchess:  the  prospective  coronet  was 
next  transferred  to  Agnes ;  and,  now  since  her 
unfortunate  engagement,  it  had  been  destined, 
by  her  sanguine  mother,  for  the  youthful  brow 
of  Marianne.  This  futile  piece  of  castle^build- 
ing  was  now  sufficient  to  occupy  and  interest  the 
weak  and  vacant  mind  of  poor  Lady  Louua,  and 
a  visit  from  the  duke  was  consequently  regarded 
aot  merely  as  the  visit  of  a  rehition,  but  as  an 
event  upon  which  hung  the  favourite  project  of 
her  life. 

One  morning  the  duke  called,  stayed  with 
them  a  long  time,  good  humouredly  tried  to  be 
pleased  with  the  quietness  of  their  situation^ 
which  he  pretended  to  believe  was  chosen  out 
of  consideration  for  Lady  Louisa's  health,  and 
promised  to  come  and  see  them  frequently.  He 
talked  chiefly  to   Agnes,  and  seemed    much' 
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pleased  with  her,  thereby  cftiidng  no  sl^bl 
regni  to  Lady  Lonisa,  who  mwardly  kunented 
the  engagement,  and  her  nephew^s  anprofitahle 
wadte  of  admiratioci  cm  tfa^  ynxftig  person.  Of 
Marianne,  whom  he  viewed  nuereiy  as  m  duld, 
he  took  scarcdy  any  notke ;  aid  Lady  Louisa, 
abnost  felt  angry  with  Agnes  for  engrossing  an 
attention,  by  whidi  she  oould  never  hope  to 
profit. 

The  duke  soavcdy  ventured  to  aQude  to  the 
present  distresses  of  the  fiunily ;  but  almost  the 
only  port  of  their  hardships  whieh  he  gave  any 
ttgns  of  peroaving^  was  the  absence  of  amtise> 
ment  which  it  must  entail  upon  Agnes ;  and  bis 
only  act  of  practieal  kindness  was  directed  to 
her.  He  thoi^t  she  would  like  to  ride,  and 
wanted  very  much  to  lend  her  a  horse^  which  he 
was  sure  would  suit  her. 

^<  It  will  really,"  said  he^  to  Lady  Louiss, 
<<  be  a  kindness  in  my  cousin  Agnes  to  take  it ; 
for  it  carries  a  lady  remarkably  weU,  and  would 


tmly  be  spoiled  by  being  ridden  by  a  maa.^ 
Agnes,  hoirever » liad  nobody  to  aceorapony  her, 
«nd  the  effior  was  dectined. 

The  duke*a  nit  bad  beett  a  very  welcome 
mae  to  all,  and  they  looked  forward  wHfa  plea- 
«uie  to  the  ptomifled  repetition  of  it ;  bat  wedc 
aAcr  week  passed  on,  and  he  never  came.  Mr. 
Morton,  whose  misfortunes  had  rendered  him 
Iceenly  susceptiUe  to  the  slightest  shadow  <tt 
jKglect,  became  very  indignant  at  this  want4if 
attention.  He  wrought  himself  into  a  bod 
opinion,  not  only  of  his  young  relative,  but  tit 
Boddtj  in  general,  and,  with  the  perversity  of 
disappointment,  was  but  too  ready  to  judge^  that 
even  those  who  had  Intherto  shown  no  daspositaon 
to  desert  him,  would  prove  equity  negleotfid  in 
the  end.  Meanwhile,  the  duke^s  omissions  weie 
audi  as  he  would  perhaps  'have  scarcdy  noticed 
under  happier  circumstances,  nor  must  they,  in 
liact,  be  regarded  as  ptooh  of  an  unfeeling 
disposition. 

The  duke,  as  has  been  said,  was  peilQ^y 
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good  natured,  and  willing  to  oblige ;  but  he  Was 
also  careless,  indolent,  and  forgetful.      With 
him,  to  be  out  of  sight,  was  too  frequently  to  be 
out  of  mind :  he  had  a  large  acquaintance ;  and, 
with  scarcely  any  pursuit  but  that  of  amuses, 
ment,  he  fismcied  that  his  time  was;  unavoidably 
very  much  occupied.    Had  he  once  been  made 
to  '  understand    that     his    discontinuance,  of 
attention'  to  the  Mortons  was    adding  to  th^ 
sense  of  their  afflictions,  he  would  have  been 
x&uch  grieved,  and  would  have  hastened  to  re- 
pair his  fault.'     But  he  had   yet  to  learn  the 
positive  ills  that  may  result  from  mere  sins  of 
omission,  and  that  the .  person  who  confines  hb 
thoughts  to  the  selfish  object  of  pleasing  himself, 
may  at  the  same  time,  "  very  innocently,"  as 
he  would  say,  cause  considerable  pain  to  others. 
The  Duke  of  Swansea  had,  however,  an  ex- 
cuse,  which,  perhaps,  in  the  opinions  of  some, 
miay'tend  to  exculpate  him  entirely.     He  had 
become  a  sudden  and  ardent  admirer  of  one  of 
the  beauties  of  the  day,  and  his  adoration  soon 
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iB^ent  to  the  full  length  of  a  proposal.  He  was 
accepted ;  and  the  matrimonial  Alnascharism  of 
poor  Lady  Louisa  was  fated  to  receive  its 
sudden  downfall,  from  the  announcement  of  this 
event  one  morning  by  liady  Malvern. 

The  Mortons  received  very  frequent  visits 
from  Lady  Malvern ;  but  her  presence  did  not 
often  afford  them  much  consolation.  She  was 
▼aiHy  weak,  and  frivolous,  had  no  strength  of 
mind,  and  seemed  more  oppressed  by  the  sense  of 
their  calamities,  than  they  even  were  themselves. 
Spoiled  by  indulgence  and  prosperity,  she 
rather  aggravated  their  discontent,  by  over- 
valuing the  importance  of  the  advantages  they 
had  lost.  She  shuddered,  with  an  affectation  of 
overstrained  delicacy,  at  the  horrors  of  their 
habitation,  and  ^wondered  how  they  could  exist 
in  such  a  small  ill-furnished  house,  *^  so  very, 
very  far  from  every  body."  Her  only  modes  of 
consolation  were,  by  talking  to  them  as  if  their 
situations  had  remained  unchanged,  proposing 
plans  which  were  now  unfeasible,  and  detailing 
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Ae  dtde*ttttte  ^  that  gay  wodd  from  wlueh 
tb^  were  endeavouring  to  wean  themsdTnL 
Shepreflaed  Agnea  to  enter  into  aode^,  broQ|^ 
her  invitatioDa,  and  wkhed  faer  to  olbm  iietaelf 
to  be  chaperoned'i^  usual. 

But  Agnes  resolutely  declined  mixiBg  in  the 
gueties  of  general  society.  One  of  her  notices 
was  economy,  a  prindple  of  seif-^lenial,  whkA, 
with  her  ample  means,  Ae  little  thought  to  have 
been  so  soon  under  the  necessifty  of  {Mradieuif;. 
Her  parents  had  now  little  to  depend  upoa 
beyond  her  yearly  allowance,  which  was  lA 
appmpriated  to  thar  relief,  and  she  had  ««en 
parted  with  many  Tahiable  trinkets  that  die 
might  contribute  further  to  Aar  eomftlt. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  her  object  to 
reduce  the  expences  of  the  toilette,  and  rf^staih 
as  much  as  she  could  from  that  coatliness  of 
ilttire  which  society  would  have  required. 

Lady  Malvern  could  not,  or  would  not,  «nter 
into  the  propriety  of  these  consideradons,  and 
thought  it  straaage  and  ridiculous  that  the  heiress 
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flf  tkoufliiids  fihould  stoop' to  the  praodoe  of 
such  pettf  panimoiiy.  She  had  firequent  jcb- 
OBssbiis  with  Agnes,  en  the  sulgect'itf  her  tui* 
wiflingiiesB  to  go  into  aodety.  Agnes  thanked 
her  for  the  kindness  which  induced  her  to  press 
k^  and  nsBciied  her  that  she  had  no  such  wish. 

<*  fiat  that  is  so  strange  f'  snd  Lady  Mat^ 
vem ;  '^*  it  is  not  natural  at  your  age^  not  to 
wish  to  go  to  balls.  It  is  what  the  wcrld  would 
call  odd,  and  if  it  is  odd  it  cannot  be  right.'* 

^  It  might  be  odd/'  said  Agnes,  with  a 
ttoumful  sndle,  ^  if  there  was  nothing  to  waiw 
rant  my  declining ;  but  you  must  remember  the 
peculiar  drcumstanocs  in  whidi  we  are  placed." 

^*  Yes,  my  dear,  I  do  remember  them ;  but 
I  wish  you  would  not  allude  to  them  so  often. 
It  is  not  necessary,  and  it  is  Texy  distressing. 
Beside%  things  won't  always  remain  as  they 
are.  Yon  know,  yon  have  said  yourself,  diat 
you  havcihopes  of  making  some  mxangement." 

^  My  fortune  is  not  in  my  own  hands.'' 

^'  True,  but  you  ane  to  be  married ;  and 
then '^ 
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**  It  will  be  my  husband^"  replied  Agnes 
gravely. 

The  tone  of  her  remark  arrested  for  a  while 
the  train  of  Lady  Malvern's  thoughts.  After 
a  short  pause,  Agnes  proceeded — ^^  In  the 
mean  time,  I  wish  to  share,  in  every  respect,  the 
lot  of  our  parents.  They  will  necessarily -be 
exposed  to  many  privations  of  former  pleasures.  . 
Society  is  among  the  enjoyments  they  must  give 
up ;  and  I  think  they  will  be  more  reagned  if 
they  see  me  bearing  the  same  lot  as  themselves, 
and  (as  I  hope  I  shall  do)  cheerfully.  They 
mil  feel  their  misfortunes  lighter;  and  I  shall 
have  a  better  right  to  comfort  them,  than  if  I 
were  exempt  from  what  they  areobligedto  bear, 
and  could  not  know  by  experience  how  melan- 
choly their  situation  is." 

*<  That  is  very  good  in  you,  Agnes,"  said 
Lady  Malvern,  <'  and  very  kindly  and  properly 
meant ;  but,  my  dear  creature,  don't  you  think 
it  will  hurt. my  father  and  mother  to  suppose, 
(as  they  certainly  must)  that  they  are  tbe  means 
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of  debarring  you  from  a  great  deal  of  amuse- 
ment ?  Besides,  if  you  went  into  society,  you 
would  be  better  able  to  entertain  them.  Think 
how  delightful  to  return  home  from  a  party, 
and  be  able  to  tell  them  every  thing  you  had 
seen  and  heard,  and  all  the  inquiries  that  had 
been  made  after  them." 

^'  I  am  afraid/'  said  Agnes,  sighing,  ^*  there 
would  be  little  in  ball-room  inquiries  that  could 
give  them  much  pleasure.  Even  if  I  amused 
them  at  the  time,  I  should  do  them  no  kindness 
in  the  end.  I  will  take  care  that  they  shall 
never  have  the  pain  of  supposing  that  I  have 
been  deprived  of  pleasure  by  them.  They  well 
know  that  if  I  give  up  society,  I  do  it  volun- 
tarily." 

Lady  Malvern  was  not  convinced  by  the 
reasonableness  of  her  sister's  arguments  ;  but 
she  was  struck  with  the  admirable  spirit  of  her 
self-devotion,  and  forbore  to  urge  intreaties 
which  she  found  to  be  unavailing. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


|«  iomn»iiMC4  pttlennUir*  B*aii  m  fcit  qne  te  wotnntSmfLk  d« 
p«apl«,  toiilc  da  doowliM  de  rabitractkm  poor  entrer  daat  eeloi  de  It 
iMHk6s  <myHit«C«lle  Mt  rimive  tefrcilN  dvecttttoavtniavMdc  b 
nlson  k  Ift^aelle  let  honmei  nDdent  bonuiutfe  lon^pMbpu*  aiM  eoDV«o- 
tl«ii  MdtttalK,  HtdoiiMBt  force  de  loi  4  I*oplnIoii  de  te  m^|orft(.  poanrt 
^oe  ottte  opinion  se  16gitiaM  en  eoblMant  r6precure  d'aae  Ubre  cC  pa- 
bliqne  dItcitnioB. 

B4MII  »•  Stail.   LtHret  am  FAmgktcff^* 


Mr.  Morton's  resignation  of  the  contest  for 
Wichoombe  was  necessarily  followed  by  the 
election  of  Lacy  ;  and  almost  the  whole  time, 
since  that  event,  had  been  passed  by  the  latter 
in  London,  in  attending  to  his  parliamentary 
duties.  Lacy  entered  upon  this  new  career 
tmder  very  favourable  expectations.  Univer- 
sity honours,  which  had  been,  hitherto,  the 
highest  within  his  attainment,  had  shown  him 
to  be  possessed  of  talent  \  and  though  it  might 
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leasoDiAly  be  questioned,  whether  the  objects, 
when  gained,  were  oommensurate  with  the  exer- 
tioo,  they  served,  at  any  rate,  as  a  tolembk  cri- 
terion of  his  abilities.    His  talents  were  abo 
tempered  by  moderation  and  a  becoming  difS- 
dence  in  the  unerringness  of  his  own  views. 
His  parliamentary  conduct  was  strictly  in  con- 
fennity  with   the  liberality  of   his  principles. 
He  adhered  to  no  particular  party,  and  felt  no 
magic,   in  the  words,  "Whig,"  or  "Tory;'* 
" Ministry,*' or  "Opposition."     Measures,  not 
men,  were  his  object.    He  saw,  in  the  present 
organization  of  the  state,  the  result  of  a  long 
course  of  slow  and  unrenutdng  changes,  and  he 
knew  no  reason  why  the  hand  of  innovation, 
which  had  been  hitherto  beneficial,  should  now 
be  arrested.     He  foreboded  no  danger  to  the 
higher  classes,  from  the  increasing  education  of 
the  lower ;  and  believed  that  insurrections  were 
more  successfully  fostered  by  ignorance  than  by 
knowledge.    He  saw  a  wide  difference  between 
a  repeal  of  catholic  disabilities,  and  an  appro- 
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badoD  of  their  tenets;  thought  them  too  weak, 
as  a  sect,  to  excite  our  apprehensions,  and  too 
strong,  as  a  people,  to  be  prudently  repulsed. 
He  considered,  that  were  their  influence  sudi 
as  thrir  opponents  believed,  too  much  had  been 
cooceded  already ;  and  if  not,  why  might  not 
more  be  safely  granted  f  He  trusted  that  the 
energies  and  resources  of  the  country  might  be 
best  developed  by  free  trade ;  was  not  sportsman 
enough  to  be  blind  to  the  evils  of  the  existing 
Game  Laws ;  and,  though  heir  to  a  large  landed 
property,  was  creditably  disposed  to  listen  to 
reason  on  the  subject  of  com. 

Though  possessed  of  a  respectable  share  of 
eloquence,  he  did  not  wish  to  rush  hastily  into 
a  display  of  oratory.  He  knew  that  the  multi* 
farious  and  weighty  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  did  not  allow  it  to  be  used,  like  art 
assembly  for  amateur  debaters,  for  mere  pur- 
poses of  show  or  practice.  He  could  not  conscien- 
tiously speak,  unless  he  had  something  new  cft 
important  to  say ;  and  his  good  taste  preserved 
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him,  from  the  commusion  of  flcnid  commoiw 
places. 

Herbeii*8  parliamentary  career  brought  him 
into  frequent  contact  with  Sackville,  who  was 
also  the  representative  of  a  borough  $  and  be  was 
enabled,  by  this  means,  to  form  a  truer  estimate. 
of  his  character   than    he  had  hitherto  done. 
He  did  not  become  privy  to  any  instance  of- 
corruption  in  Sackville,  or  was  able   to  con- 
vict him  of   political  profligacy;  but  he  soon 
became  sensibly,  that  if  he  was  really  exempt 
from  such  offences,  he  was  preserved  by  no 
other  principle  than  prudence.    There  was  an 
absence  of  high«mindedness  in  Sackville,  a  con- 
tempt  of  public  spirit,  and  a  disregard  of  bene* 
ficial  measures,  except  in  so  far  as  they  could 
be  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  a  party. 
He  delighted  in  artifice,  and  was  proud  of  hia 
knowledge  of  whathe  called  parliamentary'tactics. 
With  him,  to  gull  and  overreach,  were  by  nq 
means  a  discreditable  exercise  of  ability.    He 
sympathized  with  the   triumphs  of  successful 
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oUeuKty,  tend  nerer  betrayed  iadignation  or 
sorrow,  on  amng  honourable  simplicity  borne 
dovn  by  the  eflSsrts  of  a  dexterous  knave.  He 
■ude  a  frequent  parade  of  fine  smttments; 
but  it  was  peroeptiUe  to  the  aeote  observer, 
that  diey  eame  radier  horn  the  head  than  firom 
the  heart;  and  his  real  bias,  incfined  hiin  to 
ftllow  the  tortuous  pa^  of  cunning. 

These  diaracteristics  did  not  escape  the  quick 
peraeption  of  Lacy.  From  gratitude  to  Sadc- 
ville  for  an  act  of  ddiveranoe,  he  fdt  bound  in 
duty  to  put  a  &vourri>le  construction  upon  his 
words  and  acdons;  but  he  could  not  refuse  to 
receave  the  evidoice  of  his  observation ;  and  the 
more  he  saw  of  Sackville,  the  more  strongly 
was  he  tnsjnred  with  distrust  The  conversation 
which  once  passed  between  himself  and  Agnes, 
then  came  to  his  recollection,  and  as  her  expres- 
rions  respecting  Sackville  coindded  in  a  remark- 
able degree  with  what  he  had  now  experienced, 
they  tended  to  confirm  his  un&vourable  impres- 
sions. 
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In  connection  with  this  train  of  thought,  he 
remembered  the  suBpicions  once  dropped  by  his 
father,  respecting  the  probable  chicanery  prac* 
tiaed  to  effect  the  engagement  of  marriage  with 
Agnes ;  and  there  were  circumstances,  con* 
nected  with  other  recent  events,  which  almost 
seemed  to  justify  the  belief  of  some  treacherous 
underhand  agency.  The  suspidons  of  Imbj 
were  excited,  and  though  he  might  sometimes 
mentally  condemn  them  as  uncharitable,  they 
were  not  to  be  suppressed. 

The  success  of  Sackville's  attempt  to  preju- 
dice the  mind  of  Mr.  Morton  against  Lacy,  by 
attributing  to  the  latter  a  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation of  the  legal  process,  had  been  complete. 
The  idea  of  Lacy's  having  plotted  against  Mr. 
Morton,  was  so  artfully  conveyed  by  Sackville 
to  that  gentleman,  that  he  was  not  conscious 
that  the  first  suggestion  of  it  had  not  proceeded 
from  himself.  It  was  an  impression  which  his 
former  dislike  of  the  Lacys,  rendered  him  very 
proi\e  to  admit ;  and  the  idea  being  once  enter- 
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tained,  Sackville  dexterouslj  dropped  the  cha- 
racter of  the  instigator,  and  irritated  him  by 
mock  defences  of  his  opponent,  and  feeble  hopes 
that  circumstances  were  not  such  as  he  sus- 
pected. 

At  length,  when  the  impression  had  been  suf- 
ficiently strengthened  by  treacherous  resistance, 
he  chose  a  fitting  opportunity,  and  allowed  the 
introduction  of  those  confirmations  which  he 
had  previously  concerted  with  Allen.  Tbey 
amounted  by  no  means  to  proofs,  but  they  were 
so  produced,  as  to  have  an  equivalent  eflect 
upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Morton.  Sackville  knew 
that  if  any  publicity  were  given  to  the  accusation, 
Lacy  would  be  able  to  dear  himself,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  deprive  him  of  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. For  this  purpose,  he  again  wrought 
upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Morton,  whose  wayward 
feelings  he  could  generally  rule  at  pleasure. 
He  impressed  him  with  the  impossibility  oi  re- 
dress ;  the  humiliation  of  an  acknowledgment 
that  he  had  been  thus  over-readied,  and  the 
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malicious  pleasure  with  which  the  world  would 
triumph  pver  the  prostrate  dupe,  and  hail  the 
glories  of  successful  treachery.  He  led  Mr. 
Morton  to  feel,  that  it  was  better  to  bury  his 
wrongs  in  his  own  bosom ;  and  that  as  there  was 
no  evidence  of  that  sort  of  unfairness  on  the 
part  of  Lacy  which  would  tend  to  vitiate  the 
election,  his  unavailing  complaints  would  only 
serve  to  excite  the  derision  of  his  opponent. 

By  these  means,  Sackville  at  the  same  time 
precluded  the  exculpation  of  Lacy,  and  embit- 
tered the  enmity  of  Morton ;  and  the  latter 
made  a  positive  determination,  that  nothing 
should  induce  him  to  see  the  man  whom  he 
now  thought  he  had  such  just  and  ample  cause 
for  detestmg.  Lacy,  ignorant  of  the  feelings 
with  which  he  was  regarded,  called  twice  at 
Mr.  Morton's,  and  was  not  admitted.  The  first 
denial  he  conceived  to  be  accidental,  but 
having  been  repulsed  a  second  time,  he  began 
to  question  with  himself,  whether  Mr.  Morton 
objected  to  society,  or  had  any  peculiar  grudge 
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towards  him.  In  this  doubt  he  applied  to  Sack- 
ville.  The  answer  was  carelessly  given,  but  it 
tended  to  reassure  him. 

**  It  must  be  shyness  rather  than  resentment,"* 
said  Sackville.  '*  Why  should  he  bear  you  any 
ill  will  ?  He  ean  have  nobody  to  thank  for 
what  has  happened,  but  himself.  The  fact  is, 
that  his  unfortunate  circumstances  have  made 
him  almost  a  recluse.  He  is  ashamed  of  his 
present  poverty,  and  does  not  like  that  it  should 
be  witnessed.*'  This  seemed  a  very  reasonable 
explanation,  and  it  was  so  naturally  given,  that 
Lacy  saw  no  ground  for  distrusting  its  correct- 
ness. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

La  Tin*  Mt  putof  te  CO  dWMiM  toei^lte,  qui  mbI  mbsm  wrtMt  d« 
pfftitct  f^pnbllquMf  q«l  out  lenn  loix,  lenn  oMgetf  Irar  Jarf on,  ct 
k«»  iBoli  po«t  rite. 

BftmrsBB. 

Among  tbo«e  whom  Mr.  Morton  saw  with 
moBt  repugnance  and  nelf-upbruding,  were  his 
humble  relations  the  Bagshawes.  Thejr  were 
his  equals  in  family,  though  not  in  connection, 
and  were  now  his  superiors  in  wealth.  They 
now  stood  almost  in  the  same  relative  situation 
to  him,  in  which  he  once  appeared  to  his  less 
affluent  neighbours,  and  he  viewed  in  them  a 
practical  satire  on  his  former  self.  He  felt  a 
strange  contraries  of  feeling  towards  them, 
and  hardly  knew  how  they  should  be  treated. 
His  conscience  accused  him  of  having  slighted 

VOL. in.  X 
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them  in  bis  prosperous  days ;  and  pride,  under 
the  mask  of  a  love  of  oonsistencj,  suggested 
that  it  would  be  hardly  becoming  to  show  much 
friendliness  and  attention  now  to  those  whom  he 
had  formerly  avoided. 

But  then,  they  had  once  done  him  a  kindness, 
and  were  still  truly  anxious  to  assist  him,  .and 
they  evinced  such  genuine  good  heartedness, 
and  total  forgetfulness  of  all  previous  slights* 
that  Mr.  Morton^s  pride  gave  way,  and  he 
could  not  refr^n  from  a  gracious  reception. 
It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  they  were  vulgar, 
for  the  equilibrium  was  thereby  more  ibaa 
restored.  Extractions  being  equal,  Mr.  Morton 
would  have  had  nothing  but  alliance  to  set  Ld 
the  scale  against  the  influence  of  their  wealthy 
if  he  could  not  have  borne  down  their  vulgarity 
by  the  eclat  of  his  own  refinement.  Had  they 
been  well-bred  people,  they  might,  notwitb« 
standing  their  plebeian  name,  have  had  some 
chance  of  mingling  slightly  in  tiiat  ckus.of 
sodety  to  which  he  had  been  admitted  ^  but. 
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as  it  was,  their  manners  rendered  it  impossible, 
$nd  his  jealousy  was  thereby  appeased.  He 
would  on  no  account  have  owned,  even  to 
himself,  that  he  had  thus  regarded  them  in 
the  possible  situation  of  rivals ;  but,  nevertheless, 
such  were  his  feelings. 

Lady  Louisa,  who  troubled  her  head  much' 
less  about  the  Bagsbawes,  never  viewed  them 
in  that  light.    Her  consciousness  of  high  and 
undisputed  rank,   entirely  exempted  her  from 
such   comparisons.      She   did   not   conceive  it' 
possible  that  Mrs.  Bagshawe  and  her  daughter 
should  ever  quit  the  character   of  respectful 
inferiors,  and  she  was  satisfied.     She  was  quite 
conscious  of  their  vulgarity ;  but  it  was  not  u 
physical  annoyance,  and  she  was  not  acutely 
sensible  of  any  others.     She  had  occasionally 
gone  so  far  as  to  think  it  a  pity  that  her  husband 
ahould  have  such  low  relations-^bot  that  was 
more  his  affair  than  hers;  and  it  did  not  appear 
to  her  that  she  had  any  reason  for  being  violent- 
ly ashamed  of  them. 

B  2 
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; 

Mr.  Bagshawe,  sinoe  we  saw  him  at  Huntley 
Park,  had  received  a  considerable  acoeanoa  of 
fortune  by  the  death  of  one  of  his  relationSi 
He  had  at  length  resigned  the  profession  of 
an  attorney,  which  he  had  been  latterly  follow- 
ing rather  lazily;    and,    in  obedience  to   the 
urgent  and  oft-repeated  representations  of  hb 
wife  and  daughters,  had,  early  in  the  spring, 
quitted  the  legal  quarter  of  the  town,  and  given 
up  his  old  neighbours  and  a  good  house  for  a 
worse  and    dearer  one  in  Lower  Grosvenor* 
street      He    himself  was    not    ambitious    of 
change,  and  rather  r^retted  it,  when  he  com- 
pared the  respective  comforts  of  the  two  resi- 
dences:   but  the  ladies  absolutely  refused  to 
stoop  to  such  petty  considerations.    The  situa- 
tion, they  thought,  must  amply  compensate  for 
all  inferiority.      Within  sight  of   GrosvencX'- 
square,   and  in  the  great  thoroughfare  from 
thence  to  Bond-street,    even  a  hovel  must  be 
preferable  to  the  best  of  hoases  in  those  r^ons 
which  have  been  proclaimed  in  parliament  as 
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unknown.  To  Mrs.  Bagsbawe  it  seemed  like 
a  change  of  being,  and  sbe  felt  as  if  every  tbing 
that  society  could  offer  was  now  within  her 
reach*  Who  shall  describe  the  pleasure  with 
which  she  viewed  her  new  direction !  She  was 
even  half  sorry  that  the  printer  of  her  Visititig 
card  had  deprived  her  of  the  pleasure  of  writing 
it  therfs. 

I  cannot  find  that  in  any  other  city,  ancient 
or  modem,  this  *'  pride  of  place"  has  acquired 
such  strength  as  in  London.  Wonderful  is 
the  magic  which  lies  in  those  words,  a  *^  good 
situation  ;^  laudable  the  discrimination  of  some 
of  it8  inhabitants.  It  would  be  almost  possible, 
with  their  assistance,  to  make  out  a  scale  of 
the  comparative  gentility  of  the  stt^ts  and 
squares.  The  claims  of  the  latter  would  be 
eaoly  settled,  St.  James's  and  6r(Mvenor« 
aquares  would  look  down  like  rival  potentates 
from  a  proud  height  of  dignity  on  thfeir  humbler 
br^ren  of  Berkeley^  Hanover,  and  Portman  \ 
and  these,  in  return^  may  discharge  their  con- 


tempt  on  the  mitior  aortheni  itj  ef  CaveodiBh, 
Manchester,  Bryanaloiie,  and  Montagse.  BiR 
these  can  still  treat  others  as  mferiois.  Mad  j 
and  nice  are  the  gradations  of  squareJiood: 
numefous  are  its  steps  of  precedence.  Even  th^ 
distant  Finsbury,  separated  fbom  the  *<  world" 
like  ancient  Britain,  may  have  neighboursy  in 
Aat  remote  and  half-discovered  t^^gion,  with 
whom  it  may  think  it  '^  fbul  scorn'' to  Ihe  classed ; 
atid  these  again  may  have  inferiors,  the  faio#- 
iedge  of  whose  existence  has  not  yet  travdkd 
westward  of  the  meridian  of  Charing^crosa. 

*<  Tell  me  your  oompAiy,  and  I  wiH 
tell  what  you  are^*^  says  an  adage  of  no 
mean  wisdom;  but  London  would  seem  to 
Boorti  such  extensive  data,  and  limila  thfc 
inquiry  to  *<  Tdl  me  your  street  ''  At 
the  same  time,  singular. to  say,  it  is  alflMil 
the  only  place  where  vicinity  hardly  ever  pn^ 
duces  acquaintance  :  it  would  ivtiier  ^  seesk  to 
repel  it;  for  a  next-door  ne^hboyr  ia«p«o- 
Tinrbially  unknown.    Wherein^  then,  ooBiUts4he 
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mighty  magic  of  ntuatioii?  In  truth  we  are 
somewhat  insensible  to  its  influence ;  but  ve 
know  that  many  feel  it  strongly.  Di£Bcult  as 
it  may  sometimes  be  to    define   the  peculiar 

4 

advantages  of  what  is  called  a  good  situation, 
it  is  easy  to  trace  the  feeling  which  assigns 
such  fiilse  importance  to  these  minute  and 
trivial  distinctions.  Look  at  the  dense  throng 
of  Jjondon  society,  and  this  will  furnish  the 
explanation.  It  is  a  scene  of  desperate  rivalry, 
where  crowds  press  on  like  mariners  from  a 
wreck,  filling  to  the  utmost  the  frail  boats  that 
are  to  bear  them  to  the  shore,  and  each  feeling 
that  he  should  be  safe  if  his  neighbour  were 
drowned.  It  is  an  over  crowded  arena,  where 
,  advancement  is  open  to  all  who  choose  to 
struggle  for  it  There  are  no  broad,  impassable 
lines  of  demarcation  ;  nothing  that  compels 
the  aspirant  to  despair  of  admission  to  any 
extent  of  social  honours :  every  daim,  however 
trivial,  may  conduce  to  the  desired  success; 
and   the   pretensiMis  of   each   individual    are 
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ofteir  made  iqp  of  a  number  of  puticiikns 
too  insignificsnt  to  be  aeporately  oonsideied. 
Thus  the  resoorces  of  VBxdty  are  taxed  to  the 
mtmfM, ;  and  he  who  can  assert  no  other  supe- 
riority orer  his  hnmediate  rivals,  who  are  running 
with  him  the  race  of  soriety,  will  probaUj 
fisoorer  that — he  lives  hi  a  better  atuadon. 

The  Bagshawes,  in  thrir  migration,  did  but 
IbDow  the  feeling  of  the  million;  but  they 
(and  prindpally  the  lady)  had  augured  too 
much  from  the  happy  transition*  Mrs.  Bag- 
shawe  seemed  to  have  thought  that  th^  change 
of  neighbourhood  would  necessarily  be  followed 
by  a  change  of  society :  but  she  had  not  suffi* 
dently  oonndered  that  there  is  no  ndghbour- 
hood  in  London ;  and  two  months  had  passed 
without  any  flattering  results.  She  looked 
wistfully  at  the  Court  Guide,  where  she  saw 
with  pleasure  their  homely  name  figuring  in 
the  list  by  the  side  of  titles;  but  she  found 
that  she  was  quite  as  far  from  any  acquaintance 
with  these  personages  as  when  two  miles  of 
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litiil&ig.  lay  between  ijhem.  Knockers  Uttre 
plied  to  the  nght  and  left:  but  such  tjtiMa- 
liTing  peak  aeldom  thundered  at  her  door ;  aad 
though  the  progren  of  her  carriage  at  night 
was  often  checked  by  the  throogs-  that  flocked 
to  neighbouring  routs,  ehe  was  not  a  whit  the 
more  iuTited.  She  also  saw  less  than  formeidy 
of  her  old  acquaintance  in  the  dbtaut  quarter 
that  sh^  had  quitted^  She  questioned  herself 
whether  she  had  been  guilty  of  any  negleot, 
and  feared,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  that 
her  friends  mij^t  accuse  her  of  growing  **  fine.^ 
But  tbey  had  not  paid  her  the  compliment  of 
so  unmented  a  suspicion.  She  had-  gained 
nothing  in  their  eyes  by  her  migration;  and 
if  they  now  called  upon  her  less  frequently, 
it  was  for  this  plain  reason,  that  she  was  farther 
out  of  their  way. 

The  house   ip  which  the  Bagshawes    now 
^ost  willingly  bent  their  course  was  that  of  the 

V 

Mortons.    Pity  for  their  misfortunes  produced 
^a  greater    friendliness    of  disposition   towards 

s  8 


t|iem,  and  they  felt  a  good-iiatured'  plea&ih^'  in 
|MyJBg  them'  aiMntbn.  A  dtei^le  of  Roche^ 
foucatilt  migbt  perhaps  have-  diBdOvered  that 
theV9  wjas'  scHMthitig  in  the  tnitfiMtones  of  the 
Mcrtonaf  that  was  not  eoxSMf'  diilpleteing  to 
thei]|9  aiiilit«i%fat  also  besuggteted' that tbej 
hoped,  to  {irofit  bj  their  reiatkMtBT  kmg  aidquaint- 
anoe  with  the  fashionable  world.  But  it  is  an 
ungracious  task  to  extract  the  little-selfish  alloj 
that  links  within  the  golden  promise  of  a  praise- 
w(»thj  action. 

Civility's  last  best  vent  in  London  b  always  an 
invitation  to  dinner.  Houts  and  baUs  are  for 
bowing  acquaintance ;  but  a  dinner  is  the  pledge 
of  intimacy.  As  such  the  Bagshawes  viewed  it ; 
and  as  such  they  proposed  it  to  the  Mortons. 
Their  proposal,  however,  had  been  twice  made 
without  success.  Lady  Louisa  pleaded  ill 
health,  and  Mr.  Morton  had  an  insuperable 
objection  to  stirring  from  home.  At  length, 
ffluring  the  Easter  recess,  Tom  Morton  being 
come  up  from  Oxford,  and    Mr.  Bagshawe's 
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*^  eldeit  hope"  from  Cambridge,  it  was  mig- 
gestedi  that  perfaaps  Miss  Morton  wouU  not 
object  to  accompany  her  brother,  and  dine  in 
J^wer  Grosvenor-street.  It  was  a  proposal 
that  was  not  much  liked  either  by  Agnes  or 
her  parents;  but  a  wish  to  amd  giving  of* 
f«nce  to  the  Bagshawes  induced  them  to  comfdy. 


u 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


CeCte  fataiM  da  qnelquef  femmM  de  la  vlUa,  qoa  eaMa  as  tflca  vat 
mawalM  tadtatloa  da  eaUes  da  la  eour,  avt  qoalqua  eboae  de  pira  qua  la 
f  roatMiatt  daa  taaiaaa  dn  pavpla*  ct  q«a  la  raaii«U6  §m  TBIiiaeiMaT 
alia  a  rar  tootaa  daax  I'aiiNtation  da  plat. 

BaoTlitc. 


Ov  the  appointed  day,  at  a  late  hour  (for  the 
Bagshawes,  thinkmg  lateness  fashionable,  deter- 
mined to  be  correct  in  that  at  least),  Agnes  and 
her  brother  repaired  to  Lower  Grosvenor-street 
They  were  vety  cordially  received:  Mr.  Bag- 
shawe  exerted  his  best  powers  of  speech  to  give 
the  welcome ;  and  his  lady,  glowing  under  a  large 
red  turban,  as  gorgeous  as  a  full  blown  peony, 
squeezed  the  small  white  fingers  of  Agnes,  be- 
tween her  own  fat  hot  hands,  and  dragged  her 
off  to  the  fire-side.  She  then  introduced  her  im- 


mediately  to  a  heavj-lfnldng  MeAj  couple  of 
.the  name  of  Jones,  who  were  said  to  have  re-> 
membered  seeing  her  when,  as  Mrs.  Bagshawe 
said,  exemplifying  by  action,  she  was  ^  not  so 
highr 

Who  among  our  readers,  lately  arrived  at 
womanhood,  or  manhood,  will  not  sympathise 
with  Agnes  P  Few  of  the  minor  miseries  that 
wait  on  introductions  are  more  annoying  than 
the  being  presented,  or  rather  exhibited,  to 
imder-bred  people  who  had  seen  you  when  you 
were  a  child.  Topic  and  interest  are  all  on 
their  ade;  and  you,  the  unhappy  presentee, 
have  nothing  to  say,  and  little  to  feel,  except 
the  oppresmve  difficulty  of  being  sufficiently 
grateful  for  the  extent  of  their  memory,  and  the 
curiosity  with  which  they  regard  you.  Then 
oome  the  personal  observations — ^the  growth — 
the  likeness — and  the  alteration — and  the  *' never 
should  have  known  you  ;^'  or  the  assurances  of 
instantaneous  recognition;  to  neither  of  which  re* 
marks  have  you  any  thing  to  reply;  and  the  good 


people  ooB  you  over  as  xmeatemoBiamiy  jk  if 
ymx  were  still  tlie  child  thejkfit  you,  and  setm 
aknoet  surpriaed  to  find  that  you  behave  hke  a 
grown  up  penon. 

All  this  did  Agnes  undergo  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jones ;  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  whom  she 
was  not  conscious  of  having  ever  seen  before^ 
and  of  whose  history  she  knew  noAii^.     She 
envied  her  brother  fcMr  having  '*  bloomed  un-^ 
seen^  in  his  days  of  childhood,  imd  for  his 
present  exemption  from  all  reoogpiilioB.      In 
consideration  of  her  own  distresses,  she  coidd 
hardly  feel  inclined  to  reprove  the  repuiarveness 
of  his  bow  to  them,  and  the  abruptness  with 
which  he  turned  away  from  them  to  tidk  to 
Richard  Bagshawe^  whom  hdt  a  year  passed  at- 
Cambridge,  since  we  met  him  last  at  Huatky 
Park;»  had  in  some  d^ree  leaded  to  unprove. 

College  life  was  a  topic  of  common  interest  to< 
the  two  young  men,  and  they  b^an  to  discuto  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  sister  Univcarsities.  The  > 
oc^versation  that  ensued  .n))gbt  bave  astonished  . 
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*i  unvdliited  listener,  who  riicmld  expect  to 
hear  Eng^uh  flowing,  in  its  utmoat  purity,  from 
tke  fips  of  two  students  fresli  from  these  oek»- 
brated  seats  of  learning.  But  the  English  of 
their  hdls  and  combination-brooms  bears  too 
okea  a  comparative  purity  with  the  Latin  of 
theisdMKils.  Universities  have  their  shibboleth, 
as'well  as  the  Aing.  These  two  young  men 
wtfte  both  in  their  freshman's  year,  and  were 
rather  tiiNieoessarily  proud  of  their  newly-ac- 
qob^  jtTgSKL  They  talked  of  men  with  whom 
they  had  mned ;  the  factious  struggles  of 
"  Town  "  and  "  Gown  ;**  the  necessary  evik  of 
"  scouts  "  and  '<  gyps  ;**  *'  battles/'  meaning 
thase  of  the  buttery ;  and  "  commons,*'  not  the 
third  estate,'  but  of  that  kind  which  are  some- 
times called  short.  Then  spake  they  of  their 
studies*  The  Cantab  ridiculed  a  Johnian,  who 
muzzed  hard  the  last  term  for  a  Senior  Op.,  that 
he^might  stand  for  the  medal,  but  only  got  a 
Tifoaden  ^poon  ;  and  the  Oxonian  calmly  re- 
prove the  presumption   of  a  man  who  had 
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ftdm  t^i  lA^  Pofto  for  hiB «« Little  go,*' and,  after 
alJ,  was  wider  ike  Urne.    The  administradoa  of 
justice  waa  compared.     The  caae  was  cited  of  a 
.Bnueen-Nofle  man  who  was    threatened    with 
TMgtkaltitm  tat  merely  cutting  hall  and  chapel ; 
and  the  sister  University  supplied  an  instance  of 
one  n^o  was  fnU  out  of  smngs  amd  commtmi 
for  refusing  to  cap  the  dean.     Various  other 
cases  were  produced  and  compared,  including 
crimes  not  mentioned  in  the  Decalogue,  aod 
punishments  the  names  of  whidi  are  not  to  be 
found  in  Johnson'*s  dictionary. 

While  this  classical  dialogue  was  taking 
place,  Mrs,  Bagshawe,  who  had  made  Agnes 
fully  acquainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones,  was 
entertaining  all  three  with  full  particulars  re- 
specting the  purchase  of  their  present  house.  Its 
conveniences,  appurtenances,  lease,  ground 
rent,  and  former  possessor,  aU  had  their  places 
in  her  narration;  and  the  detail  might  have 
been  wire-drawn  to  a  still  greater  length,  if  her 
attention  had  not  been  suddenly  directed  to  the 
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mare  interestiDg  mibject  of  lier  ndghboura. 
The  woond  Miss  Bagshawe,  who  liad  been 
amunpg  henelf  with  looking  out  of  the  window, 
broke  in  upon  her  tale  by  exdiuming  aloud 
that  Lord  John  Wharton  was  just  returning 
from  his  morning  ride. 

^Dear  me,  how  late  he  isl"  said  Mrs.  Bag^ 
shawe,  with  all  the  interest  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance.  **  But  he  is  generally  late ;  and 
which  horse  is  he  riding,  Lucy  ?  Is  it  the  grey 
or  the  black  ?"" 

^^  The  bay,"  said  Miss  Lucy,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  a  critical  observer  of  Lord  John's 
horses. 

^<I  am  sorry  it  isn't  the  grey,*^  said  her 
mother,  *^that  Mrs.  Jones  might  have  taken 
a  look  at  it.  His  lordship  rides  a  charming 
grey  horse  sometimes.  Ma'am.  He  is  a  very 
elegant  young  man,  is  Lord  John ;  and  Lady 
Jane,  his  sister,  is  a  very  el^ant  young  woman* 
She  goes  out  a  ridmg  too.  They  live  close  by 
at  their  father^s  house,  the  Marquis  of  Northal- 
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Uttxm\  next  door  but  one,  Ma^am,  and  that  is 
the  reason  we  see  so  much  of  them." 

*^  You  are  acquainted  with  them,  then  ?^*  said 
Agnesr 

**  Why/'  said  Mrs.  Bagshawe,  with  a  slight 
degree  of  hesitation,  '^  we  know  them  very  weU 
— by  sight ;  but  I  cannot  exactly  say  that  we 
know  them,  at  present,  to  speak  to ;  but  some 
of  our  servants  are  quite  intimate  with  some  of 
the  marquis's  people,  and  we  see  and  hear  a 
good  deal  of  them,  one  way  or  another.^ 

Agnes  felt  more  inclined  to  blush  than  smile 
at  the  rude  notion  which  poor  Mrs.  Bagshawe 
evidently  entertained,  that  the  intimacy  of  the 
servants  in  the  respective  households,  should  be 
likely  to  promote  the  acquaintance  of  the 
masters;  and  she  feared  lest  her  deep-dyed 
vulgarity  should  be  too  apparent  even  to  the 
dull  perceptions  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones.  But 
one  glance  at  their  sober  countenances  was  suf- 
ficient to  reassure  her,  and  she  earnestly  hoped 


tliat  no  persou  of  a  more  sensitive  temperament 
might  be  added  to  the  party. 

At  this  moment)  Mr.  Bagshawe  pulled  out 
his  watch,  said  something,  with  an  air  at  onoe 
waggish  and  complaining,  of  its  being  "  half  past 
dinner-time,  and  time  to  dine  again,''  and  added^ 
that  he  hoped  Mr.  Lacy  would  not  prove  him- 
self Mr.  L(vsyi  but  would  soon  favour  them 
^ith  his  presence.  Agnes  quite  forgot  to  paj 
to  this  inimitable  pun,  the  expected  compliment 
of  a  smile,  in  her  surprise  at  the  very  unwel- 
come recurrence  of  such  a  name,  and  she  found 
upon  inquiry  that  it  was  the  very  Mr.  Lacjr 
whom,  under  present  circumstances,  she  was 
most  unwilling  to  meet.  In  addition  to  her 
natural  reluctance  to  see  the  vulgarity  of  her 
relations,  the  Bagshawes,  exposed  to  his  discri- 
minating  eye,  she  had  many  other  reasons  for 
wishing  to  avoid  him.  Bound  as  she  was  to 
Sackville,  to  whom  she  could  feel  no  attachment, 
she  did  not  wish  to  be  exposed  to  the  society  of 
him  whom  she  so  strongly  preferred. 


Tile  Teoent  misfbrtiniM  of  her  family  had 
made  her  shrink  ftom  the  tttttt  ooDiflOQ  with 
every  peraoo  who  had  known  them  in  hafypier 
daya,  and  above  all,  she  had  been  taught  to  cofli 

» 

nder  I«acy  aa  the  secret  cause  of  thor  late  mia- 
ftrtunea.  It  was  Sackville's  aim  to  prejadioe 
her  mind,  no  less  than  her  father's,  and  he  had 
net  been  utterly  unsuccessful.  She  earnestly 
wifljied  to  think  the  accusationis  untrue;  but  she 
had  nothing  to  oppose  to  those  drcumstances 
which  Sackville  seemed  anxious  rather  to  oon- 
cud  and  palliate,  than  to  exaggerate  or  obtrude. 
Both  in  obedience  to  her  father^s  wishes,  and  out 
of  charity  towards  Lacy,  she  had  abstained  from 
mentioning  the  mischievous  interference  of  which 
h6  was  suspected.  She  longed  to  hear  his  vin- 
dioation,  but  she  knew  not  how  to  obtain  it,  for 
it  was  difficult  to  inform  him  of  the  feelings  with 
which  he  wa^  regarded  by  her  father,  without 
incurring  the  danger  of  another  hostile  meeting. 
Her  father's  irritability  had  been  increased  by 
his  misfortunes ;   and  previous  occurrences  had 
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hd  her  to  fear  Uuit  an  angry  altercation  might 
terminate  aa  seriously  as  before. 

She  therefore  considered  it  the  part  of  pru- 
dence, to  withhold  from  Lacy  all  information 
of  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against 
him ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  try  to  discoTer 
how  far  he  was  conscious  of  having  merited  an 
injurious  accusation.  Scarcely  had  she  decided 
how  to  receive  him,  than  a  carriage  was  heard 
to  stop  at  the  door — then  a  knocking — tlien 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  Lacy  was  announced. 

After  accosting  Mr.  Bagshawe,  who  met  him 
at  the  door,  Lacy's  eyes  were  ni^urally  directed 
first  towards  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  it  was 
not  until  he  had  exchanged  a  few  sentences  with 
her,  that  he  looked  round  at  the  rest  of  the  o(»n- 
pany.  Then  it  was  that|  turning  from  Mrs» 
Bagshawe  with  the  intention  of  bestowing  a  bow 
of  acknowledgment  on  her  daughters,  he  first 
became  sensible  of  the  presence  of  Agnes.  He 
almost  started  when  he  saw  her,  and  vi»bly 
changed  colour;  and  surprise  and  embarrass 
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inent  were  apparent  in  his  countenance.  Agnes 
perhaps  looked  more  composed ;  but  her  heart 
beat  violently,  and  she  felt  as  if  she  could  hardlj 
breathe. 

There  was  much  passing  in  the  minds  of  each 
that  must  tend  to  render  this  meeting  agitating 
and  painful.      The  duel,  the  eliection,  TLsucj% 
engagement  to  Miss  Hartley,  and  the  discovery 
of  Mr.  Morton^s  embarrassment,  had  all  taken 
place- mnce  the  last  time  that  they  had  even  seen 
eadi  other,  and  each  of  these    circumstances 
brought  with  it  a    long   train   of    agitating 
thoughts.      The  last  time  they  had  met,  except 
in  the  midst  of  crowds,  was  on  the  morning 
after  the  ball  at  Westcourt,  and  in  that  inter- 
vie>w  they  had  allowed  their  mutual  sentiments 
to  escape,  and  had  uttered  words  that  could  not 
be  recalled  or    forgotten.       They  were  each 
conscious  of  the  necessity  that  existed  for  re- 
pressing all  indication  of  what  they  felt,  and  of 
intrenching  themselves  behind  the  defences  of 
frigid  politeness,  and  the  safest  common-place. 
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It  seemed  difficalt  to  avoid  &ubjecti  poaaefli 
ing  any  degree  of  inter^t  to  either,  that  might 
not  endanger  their  mutual  composure.      lOf 
quiries  after  Mr.   Morton  and  Lady  Louifl» 
'vi^re  timidly  made  by  Lacy,  and  very  briefly 
answered  by  Agnes.     Sackville^s  was  an  inter- 
dicted name,  as  well  as  that  of  Miss  Hartley^ 
Lord  and  Lady  Malvern  might  more  safely  be 
approached,  but  a  conversation  beginning  with 
them  had  led  somehow  or  other  to  the  Apple- 
bys  at  whose  house  Lacy  and  Agnes  had  first 
met.     They  talked  to  each  other  as  if  it  were  a 
duty,  a  penance,  which,  however  unwilling,  they 
were  bound  to  perform..     To  Lacy,  it  would 
have  seemed  a  sort  of  sacrilege  to  turn  his  atten* 
don  from  Agnes  to  any  other  person,  and  he 
bad  not  the  power  to  quit  her  side,  though 
conscious  that  he  wished  it. 

But  Agnes  herself  dispelled  the  painful 
charm  that  held  him.  Her  brother  was  staled- 
ix^  near  Um,  and  she  begged  to  introduce  him 
to  Lacy^  and  the  latter  then  talked  to  him  till 


•miouiioed.      Nether  Agnes  nor 
Lfloy  wkhed  to  be  near  eadi  oAcr  at  tahla 
Agam  aooepted,  with  more  [deMuce  than  die 
oeidd  ever  have  expected,  the  arm  of   lib 
Jems ;  and  Lacy»  in  spite  off  MrSi  Bagahave*t 
hiata  to  him  to  '*  take  Mies  Mortoo/'  pcrMated 
in  cAring  his  services  to  the  lady  of  the 
They  suooeeded  in  being  far  asunder,  aftd 
as  widely  separated  as  was  possible    Th^ 
even  favoured  in  their  object,  by  the  omieees- 
aary  ttae  of  the  table,  and  two  blanks  kft  by 
defaulting  guests,  whose  absence  Mr.  Bagdiaws 
feelingly  deplored. 

Agnes  had  been  too  much  occupied  by  the 
many  r^ections  which  Lacy's  presence  had 
conjured  up,  to  think  with  uneasiness  of  the 
impresfflon  which  the  vulgarity  of  her  relatioBS 
was  likely  to  make  upon  him.  It  must,  how- 
ever,  be  said  in  justice  to  the  Bagshawes,  that 
they  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage  at 
tbcSr  own  table  than  elsewhere,  and  that  their 
entertainment  was  rather  creditable,  and  served 
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▼ery  idereblj,  to  support  the  pretciuiMB  wUdi 
tliey  thought  suitable  to  their  new  abode.  Thsir 
plate  looked  aa  well  aa  if  it  had  been  a  hundred 
years  in  the  family,  and  their  cook  had  givio 
them  as  good  a  dinner  as  if  they  had  been 
fihshionables  of  the  first  distinction.  The  **  pomp 
and  drcumstance''  of  polite  society  are  too  mnch 
at  the  command  of  wealth,  to  be  denied  to  the 
monied  vulgar;  and^  consequently,  those  who 
seek  lor  characteristic  distinctions  must  gene- 
rally look  for  them  rather  in  the  persons  them- 
selves than  in  their  tables  and  establishments. 

The  present  scene  suggested  a  similar  thought 
to  Lacy  when  he  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  Bag- 
shawe,  who  asked  him  to  take  *<  a  few  grass'' 
(meaning  asparagus)  with  his  chicken.  Con- 
versation had  not  entirely  slumbered.  Mr. 
Bagshawe  had  enlivened  his  end  of  the  table 
by  firing  off,  very  successfully,  a  favourite  joke 
upon  a  saddle  of  mutton. 

*^  Mr.  Jones,  do  you  like  it  cut  sadd  e-  ise, 
or  bridle-wise  P"^  said  the  wily  Mr.  Bagahawe. 

VOL.  III.  F 
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Sad^le-wise,  if  you  please/'  said  the  udbos- 
picious  Mr.  Jones. 

^*  I  like  it  cut  bridle- wise/'  was  the  prompt 
reply,  ^*  for  then  I  am  sure  to  have  abU  in  my 
mouth.'' 

After  some  reflection,  Mr.   Jones  rewarded 
the  punster  with  a  hearty  laugh,  and  ended   by 
protesting  that  he  had  never  heard  that  joke 
before.    Mr.  Jones  was  no  joker,  but  he  did  his 
best,  in  his  way,  to  be  entertaining   and   in- 
structive.     He  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
have  a  genius  for  doubting;  and  he  favoured 
the    company  with    many    indications  of   his 
peculiar    talent.      He    doubted    whether    the 
world  was  grown  wiser :  whether  Macadamixa- 
tion   would  succeed  in  streets:    whether    the  . 
Whigs  would  ever  come  into  o  ffice :   whether 
popeiy   was   not  as  dangerous  as  ever:    and 
whether  such  a  town  as  London  had  any  right 
to  an  university. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bagshawe  had 
been  ranging  with  Lacy  through   the  dasac 
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land  of  Italj.  They  had  been  at  Florence, 
Rome,  and  Naples  (  and  though  they  conld  not 
talk  of  their  "  Raphaels,  Coireggios,  and  stuff," 
ao  fluently  as  Mr.  Bagtbawe,  tbey  had  much 
to  aay  on  the  society,  scemiy,  and  accommo- 
dations. 

"  We  were  at  Room,  Mr.  Lacy,''  said  Mrs. 
fiagthawe.  "  I  saf^xMc  you  hav%  been  there. 
ETery  body  goes  to  Room  itov-a-days.  It  is  a 
delii^ul  i^ace  in  the  waaon.  To  my  mind  it 
a  as  good  as  Bath  or  Cheltenham  every  hit— 
only  there  are  no  watm  to  drink — it  does  not 
come  up  to  than  there  to  be  sure." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  said  Lacy,  suppresaiag 
a  smile  with  some  difficulty.  **  I  bad  aev&i 
considered  that  What  then  do  you  think  can 
be  the  reason  irhy  so  many  £rom  our  country  go 
there?" 

"  I  suppose  they  go  for  the  ceremonies,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  fiagshaire.  "  Dear  heart !  «hat  • 
^bt  of  ceremonies  there  are*!  We  made  a  point 
of  going  to  Aem  all.      You  know  the  saying, 
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Mr.  Lacy,  *  Do  at  Room  as  they  do  at  Room^ 
And  8o,  as  I  said*  we  made  a  point  of  going  to 
all  the  ceremonies.     We  saw  hones  Uesaed,and 
lambs  blessed,  and  palm  trees,  and  candles,  and 
I  don't  know  what  besides ;  and  we  saw  a  doQ 
carried  round  the  Harry  Scaly  Church,  with 
drums  and  trumpets  playing  before  it,  like  any- 
thing, and  go  out  and  bless  the  people.     What 
a  deal  of  blessing  there  is  there !    As  Mr.  Bag- 
shawe  used  to  say,  it  is  a  blessed  place  altoge- 
ther. •  But  the  Holy  Week !  that  was  the  finest 
thing  of  all :  and  I  believe  I  may  safely  say  that  I 
went  through  every  bit  of  it    I  cannot  think 
now  how  I  bore  it;  but  I  believe  I  am  pretty 
tough.    A  gentleman  said  to  me, '  Ma'am,  you 
must  have  the  strength  of  a  horse,'  and  I  don*t 
believe  it  was  merely  a  compliment.    ReaUy 
there  used  to  be  terrible  crowding  and  squeei- 
ing  sometimes.     Eliza,  do  you  remember  the 
day  when  the  Pope  waited  at  table  upon  those 
pilgrim  people  ?  What  work  we  had  to  get  to 
see  him !  There  was  a  little  box,  like  a  pen  for 
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poultry,  stuck  up  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  I  knew  it  was  the  best  place  for  seeing,  so 
up  I  went.  Somebody  told  me  it  was  meant 
for  the  grandees.  *Ohr  says  I,*  a  fig  for  your 
grandees — I  am  not  come  all  this  way  to  be  put 
about  by  them  !'  So  on  we  pushed — didn't  we, 
Eliza  ?  I  didn't  see  any  thing  after  all ;  but  I 
did  get  in,  I  will  say  thaf^ 

Eliza,  whose  disposition  seemed  less  enter- 
prising than  her  mother's,  said,  with  a  languid 
air,  that  she  doubted  whether  they  had  been 
repaid  for  their  exertions.  **  What  I  enjoyed 
most,'*  said  she,  *' were  our  parties  of  pleasure.*^ 

<<  Oh,  yes,  the  parties  of  pleasure,'^  said  Mi*s 
Bagshawe.  ^^  I  shall  never  forget  that  night  at 
the  Coliseum.  We  went  there  by  moonlight, 
Mr.  Lacy,  and  took  a  cold  collation  with  us,  and 
bad  our  supper,  quite  comfortable ;  and  a  very 
merry  party  we  were.  Eliza,  do  you  remember 
Mr.  Sharp  carrying  off  a  bottle  of  soda  water 
into  one  of  the  dark  passages,  and  making  the 
cork  ily,  and  groaning,  to  make  us  think  that 
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somebody  had  shot  himaelf  ?  And'  thai  his 
telling  us  all  about  the  banditti  oomiog  down 
and  biding  themselves  there?  And  then  you 
know,  you  and  Miss  Sprattwent  to  iook  for  an 
echo,  and  Dick,  a  rogue,  stole  round  the  odier 
way  and  made  one;  and  when  you  hallooed,  he 
hallooed,  and  when  you  clapped  your-hands)  he 
dapped  his  hands.  I  have  laughed  many  a 
good  time  since  with  thinking  of  that  scheme  of 
Dick's.  Dick,  we  were  talking  about  you.  Do 
you  remember  what  fun  you  i  had  at  the  Coli- 
seum ?" 

'*  Ay,  precious  good  fun,^  said  Dick,  and 
went  on  eating  as  before. 

**  It  is  a  curious  place,  that  Ck^Hseum,"  pur- 
sued Mrs.  Bagshawe,  turning  again  (6  Laejr* 
"  If  you  ever  observed,  Mr,  Lacy,  they  hav? 
built  up  that  outer  wall  afresh  at  the- two  ends,' 
I  doubt  wheth^  they*  will  ever  be  aUe  to  finish 
it  all  round*  They  geneially  do  things  by 
halves  in  Italy.** 

But^  mamma,  it  is  a   ruin,**   inteifxwed 
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Miss  Bagfihawe ;    <^  you  know    it  was  never 
meant  to  be  finished.*' 

**  Well — true — I  suppose  it  was  not.  I  can- 
not say  that  I  am  very  partial  to  ruins.  I  don't 
think  many  of  them  are  very  ornamental.  Some 
folks  are  very  fond  of  them.  What  is  your 
taste,  Mr.  Lacy  ?" 

^'  The  more  perfect  a  building  is^  the  better 
I  like  it/'  said  Lacy. 

*^  Well,  that  is  precisely  my  way  of  think- 
iz^,'^  continued  Mrs.  Bagshawe,  pleased  at  the 
supposed  accordance  of  their  tastes.  She  then 
proceeded  to  touch  upon  the  society  of  Rome 
and  other  Anglo-Italian  cities,  and  afforded 
Lacy  a  good  deal  of  amusement  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  her  views,  and  the  many  strange  anec- 
dotes with  which  her  remarks  were  interlarded. 
They  might,  perhaps,  have  afforded  amusement 
to  some  of  our  readers,  but  a  taste  for  perso- 
nality is  too  much  ,the  literary  vice  of  the  day ; 
and   we  do  not  wish  to  indulge  the  growing 
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mania  even  by  giving  insertion  to  Mrs.  Bag- 
Aitwe's  on.4ii8. 

Dinner  at  length  was  ended,  and  so  was  die 
sedentary  condave  held  by  the  gentlemen  after- 
wards, one  of  those  reverential  tributes  to  the 

wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  which  we  trust  the 

« 

good  sense  and  sobriety  of  the  present  age  inll 
soon  induce  it  to  discontinue. 

Lacy  left  the  dining-room  with  a  strong  de- 
are  to  engage  Agnes  again  in  conversation. 
Her  presence  seemed  to  give  him  pain,  and  yet 
there  was  an  attraction  in  it,  which  he  could 
not  resist,  and  much  had  occurred  to  his  mind 
dunng  their  separation  at  the  dinner  table, 
which  he  now  wished  to  say.  He  thought  he 
perceived  in  her  manner  a  more  than  necessary 
degree  of  reserve,  and  he  longed  to  penetrate 
the  motives,  and  discover  what  were  the  feelings 
with  which  she  really  regarded  him. 

The  experiment  was  di£ScuIt  and  hazardous, 
considering  their  respective  situations.    But  at 
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the  moment  I^e  thought  not  of  tbat^  but  merely 
of  the  indulgence  of  what  seemed  a  reasoaaUe 
curiosity.  Some  arrivals  had  been  heard  daring 
the  stay  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  dining-room  ; 
and  Lacy  trusted  that  this  influx  might  favour 
his  object,  and  enable  him  to  escape  more  ^easily 
from  the  clutches  of  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bagshawe. 

On  entering  the  drawing-room,  be  found 
tnany  fresh  visitors ;  and  after  undergoing  pne 
or  two  introductions  at  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Bag- 
shawe,  he  looked  round  for  Agnes.  But  un« 
happily  he  found  her  quite  unapproachable^ 
closely  hemmed  in  by  other  ladies,  so  that  he 
could  have  said  nothing  to  her  above  a-  whisper 
that  would  not  have  been  audible  to  the  whole 
coterie.  He  also  unguardedly  pame  within  the 
influence  of  Mrs.  Baghawe^s  notice,  and  was 
again  compelled  to  talk  and  listen  to  her. 

She  began  upon  the  subject  of  music,  prepa- 
ratory, as  it  afterwards  appeared,  to  a  perform- 
ance by  Miss  Bagshawe.      **  I  was  thinking, 

F   3 
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Mr.  Lacy,*^  sidd  she,  '^whether  I  had  efer 
leen  you  at  the  Opera." 

Lacy  believed  not|    having  never  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  her  there. 

**  Why,  no,"  said  Mn.  Bagshawe ;  *<  and  in* 
deed,  at  present,  you  would  not  know  where  to 
look  fixr  us ;  for  the  fact  is,  we  have  no  regular 
box.    I  believe  we  must  have  one  next  seasdn ; 
and,  indeed,^  pursued  sh^  putting  on  a  prudent 
face,  and  endeavouring  to  mask  the  loftiness  of 
her  aspirations  under  the  jdea  of  a  little  econo- 
my, **  I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  the 
cheaper  way,  if  one  is  to  go  to  the  Opera  much, 
for  boxes  are  rit  of  late,  and  there  is  no  end  (ji 
dabbing  about,  now  a  box  here,  and  now  a  box 
there,  and  one  is  never  settled  and  comfortable. 
What  do  you  advise,  Sir  ?" 

**  To  take  a  box  for  the  season,"  said  Lacy, 
"  if  you  prefer  iu^ 

*^WeII,  I  am  sure  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
think  so.     We  cannot  come  on  without  the 
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Opera  no  how.  I  hope  you  like  Madame  Pasta, 
Sir.  1  cannot  agree  with  any  body  that  does 
not  like  Madame  Pasta.  I  only  wish  she  would 
not  stick  so  to  her  Italian.  I  do  long  to  hear 
her  nng  a  right  good  English  song.  Why  can- 
not she  give  us  ^  God  save  the  King,'  and  <Ru]e 
Bntannia,'  now  and  then,  like  Madame  Cata- 
lani  ?    Are  you  partial  to  English  songs,  Sir .'" 

Lacy  jaid  he  was. 

^'  Eliza,  Mr.  Lacy,  likes  English  songs :  can- 
not you  sing  us  one  or  two  ?  There  is  a  song  I 
used  to  lung-*-^  Tell  me,  bubbling  echo,  why.'  '^ 

*'  Babbling  echo,"  said  Miss  Bagshawe. 

*^  It  used  to  be  <  bubbling*  in  my  book,'^ 
said  her  mother;  ^* but  never  mind  the  words, 
only  sing  it." 

But  the  young  lady  remonstrated,  and  said 
she  could  not  sing  English  music ;  she  had  not 
learnt  the  style ;  she  was  only  equal  to  the  easy 
cadences  of  Rossini ;  and,  accordingly,  she  sat 
down,  and  trilled  away  at  an  air  out  of  *  Semi- 
ramide.' 
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The  air  was  well  cboBeD,  being  a  noisy  oaCf 
and  consequently  imposing  no  check  upon  coii- 
versadon.  Soft  plaintive  airs  are  decidedly 
most  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  general 
society.  They  produce  attention,  spread  an 
awful  sense  of  decorum  over  the  company,  and 
lull  them  gradually  into  silence.  They  are  a 
shameful  infringement  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
tongue — ^whereas  nobody  is  afraid  to  chatter 
under  the  cover  of  a  spirited  bravura. 

The  music  had  caused  a  movement  in  the 
room.  Those  who  were  tired  of  their  neigh- 
bours took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
change  their  places;  and  among  these  was 
Agnes.  Lacy  was  attentive  to  the  opportunity 
which  these  new  arrangements  might  give  him. 
He  saw  a  vacant  scat  by  the  side  of  that  which 
Agnes  had  taken,  and  he  immediately  occu- 
pied it. 

'^  I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  lowering  his  voice  so 
as  to  be  heard  only  by  her,  ^^  not  to  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Morton   since  our 
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meeting  at  the  election.  I  hope  he  knows 
that  I  took  the  liberty  of  calling  upon  him 
twice." 

"  My  father  knows  it,**  replied  Agnes;  "and  if 
he  has  not  acknowledged  your  civility,  I  hope 
you  can  excuse  him.  You  know  our  present 
circumstances — I  need  not  try  to  disguise  them 
— ^they  have  depressed  him  a  good  deal)  and 
made  him  rather  averse  to  society,  and  less 
attentive  to  form  than  before.*' 

^*  I  can  easily  imagine  it,"  said  Lacy ;  f*  but 
I  hope  you  will  not  think  that  I  was  induced  to 
speak  by  any  foolish  stickling  for  ceremony. 
Pray,  if  you  can,  give  Mr.  Morton  to  under- 
stand that  I  shall  not  wish  to  draw  him  into  any 
sort  of  return.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  apologize 
for  having  ventured  to  intrude;  but  we  met 
last  as  opponents.  It  was  that  circumstance 
which  made  me  anxious  to  see  him.^' 

^*  Had  you,  then,  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
would  bear  you  any  ill  will  ?"  saidAgnes. 

"  God  forbid  P   replied  Lacy  ;    "  nor  do  I 
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see  any  foundaticm  for  Buch  ao  idea.  The  am- 
test  was  conducted  with  ub  little  wanDth  as  was 
possible;  and  we  shook  hands  on  the  day  of 
our  last  meeting.  But  still,  we  were  exponents ; 
and,  having  so  met,  I  was  dearous  of  seeing 
him  again.  Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  I 
am  inclined  to  press  it  Only  tell  me  that  you 
think  a  visit  would  be  considered  intruave,  and 
I  will  abstain  for  the  future." 

Agnes  looked  perplexed. 

^^  I  am  not  authorized,"  said  she,  <^  to  tell  you 
any  thing  of  the  kind ;  but  I  hope  you  will  not 
be  offended  if  I  give  you  my  own  impressions. 
They  are,  that  my  father,  under  present  circum^ 
stances,  nad  rather  not  see  you.  He  scarcely 
allows  himself  to  be  visible  to  any  but  his  par- 
ticular friends," 

She  turned  away  her  head  after  she  had  aaid 
this,  as  if  wishing  to  put  a  stop  to  the  conver- 
sation ;  and  presently  rose  and  walked  to  the 
instrument.  She  soon  afterwards  made  her 
departure,  without  having  afibrded  Laqr  any 
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further  opportUDity  of  addressing  her ;  and  he 
himself,  having  then  lost  the  only  object  which 
made  the  party  tolerable  to  him,  presently  fol* 
lowed  her  example. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


True  Tirtae  to  like  preeioiu  odoun— eweeter  tha  more  iaeeiued  aa^ 
cruibed. 


Lact  felt,  with  sorrow,  that  his  former,  and 
now  hopeless,  attachment  to  Agnes,  was  stropglj 
awakened  by  the  past  interview.  He  had  seen 
her  in  a  new  point  of  view,  and  one  in  which 
she  was  especially  calculated  to  interest  his  feel- 
ings. He  looked  back  to  the  period  when  she 
first  won  his  affections.  He  remembered  bow 
the  brilliant  fascination  of  her  beauty  had  been 
heightened  by  the  elegant  vivacity  of  her  man- 
ners, and  the  playful  spirit  of  her  conversation. 

• 

These  were  now  absent ;  but,  in  their  place,  there 
was  a  dignified,   yet  plaintive    composure,   a 
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diarm  which  the  hand  of  sorrow  had  softened 
rather  than  dunmed,  and  which  seemed  to  make 
her  image  sink  still  deeper  into  his  heart  Like 
the  calm  and  mournful  beauty  of  a  moonlight 
scene,  it  possessed  a  more  enchaining  interest 
than  all  the  sunny  blaze  of  her  former  attrac- 
tions. Something  might,  perhaps,  be  attributed 
to  the  circle  in  which  he  met  her.  He  thought 
he 'was  seeing  her  to  a  disadvantage;  but  he 
was  mistaken.  The  effect  of  contrast  only  ren- 
dered her  natural  elegance  more  conspicuous. 

There  was  a  superiority  about  Agnes  which 
was  strongly  felt  by  the  Bagshawes,  and  never 
so  much  as  now.  Miss  Bagshawe,  with  all 
those  uneasy  aspirations  after  elegance  and 
fashion,  which,  in  half-bred  people,  are  apt  to 
lead  to  affectation,  was  tolerably  quick  and  ob- 
servant. She  had  long  since  entertained  a 
jealous  sense  of  the  superior  refinement  of  her 
cousin ;  but  at  that  time  Agnes  had  great  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  society  and  connections,  and 
had  been  raised  upon  a  pedestal   of  fashion 
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irhicfa  pr^ud^  any  dung  like  a 
pariaoD;  and  Miss  Bsgshawe  oould  be  coo^ 
fiuted  b/  the  reflecdon  that,  but  for  these 
adventitious  aids,  th^  superior' tj  might  be  veij 
doubtful ;  and  that,  if  places  had  beai  chaoi^, 
the  scale  might  even  tuni  in  her  favour.  But 
now  the  lyitjcipated  change  was  almost  made. 
They  were  in  possession  of  iocreaaed  affluence, 
and  living  in  a  fEishionaUe  quarter,  while  the 
MortoQs  were  depressed  to  poverty,  and  buried 
in  the  homely,  seclusion  of  the  Alpha  Cottages. 
Agnes  had  renounced  society,  and  had  never 
in  her  conversation  made  any  allusion  to  the 
gaieties  of  the  season.  Miss  Bagshawe,  though 
never  seen  at  parties  that  were  at  all  of  a  select 
description,  had  made  good  use  of  her  eyes  at  the 
Park,  at  the  Opera,  and  at  a  crowded  charity 
ball,  which  she  had  attended  the  week  before, 
and  had  gained  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
exterior  of  most  persons  of  dbtinction,  and 
could  talk  about  tliem  almost  as  fluqotly  as  if 
they  were  her  intimate  acquaintance.    She  had 
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tell  how.  Lady  SootMMae  looked — knew^,  by 
light,  flooKt  of  the  patronesses  f<x  the  laat  fteey 
ball^  and  could  mentioii  what  ladies  belonged 
to  such  and  such  qnadriUes— was  aufaii  on  the 
«ii)]gect  ot  what  was  or  what  was  not  worn  at 
pMeBt,  and  could  support  her  opkuony  in  caae 
ut  need,  by  cttmg  the  example  of  the  Duobess 
of  So-and-so.  She  had  also  been  abroad,  while 
Agnes  had  not  In  short,  she  now  seemed  to 
have  .many  advantages  over  her  cousin,  and  to 
be  in  every  respect  qualified-*^ded»  as  she  wal, 
by  coatUer  attire — ^to  be  the  more  brilliant  person 
of  the  two. 

Yet  «11  this  availed  her  nothing.  The  supe- 
riority was  still  as  conspicuous  as  before ;  and 
it  was  the  more  striking  because  it  seemed  to 
be  preserved  unconseioudy,  and  without  eflbrt. 
That  Agnes  should  be  able  to  renounce  and 
disregard  all  to  which  Miss  Bagshawe  was  hope- 
lessly aspii^ng,  was  also  a  reflection  that  con- 
veyed a  strong  and  humiliating  sense  of  the  real 
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which  Still  existed  between  them.  But 
her  admiration  of  Agnes-was  no  longar  Uended 
mth  envy  of  her  superior  advantages ;  on  the 
oontraty,  pity  for  her  present  triak  served  to 
convert  it  into  generous  regard. 

Lai^^s  parting  interview  with  Agnes  was  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  though  there  was  perhaps 
nothing  in  her  words  to  which  he  could  attach 
an  unpleasant  import.  He  was  disquieted,  less 
by  what  she  said  than  by  what  she  had  Culed  to 
say.  There  was  also  a  measured  coldness,  a 
careful  selection  of  phrase,  differing  widdy  fitan 
her  usual  address,  an  unwillingness  to  re-assure 
him,  and  a  chilling  reserve  of  manner,  which 
induced  him  to  surmise  that  in  the  domestic 
drcle  of  the  Mortons  his  name  was  not  received 
as  one  of  happy  omen. 

These  thoughts  pursued  him  long  after  he  had 
quitted  the  presence  of  Agnes.  With  a  view 
to  satisfy  his  mind,  he  called  upon  Mr. 
Bagshawe,  whom  he  knew  to  have  frequent 
communication  with  the  Mortons.    He  spoke 
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to  him  in  a  oanfidential  tone ;  he  mentioned  the 
kmg  period  of  coohiess  which  had  eidsted  be- 
tween the  fiimilieB ;  the  duel  with  Mr.  Morton ; 
their  opposition  at  the  election ;  Mr.  Morton^s 
present  unwillingness  to  see  him ;  and  the 
irritable  nature  of  his  disposition.  He  then 
stated  his  own  fears  lest  that  gentleman  dM>uld 
cooceiTe  himself  to  have  any  sufficient  grounds 
for  ill  will,  and  indulge  his  former  feelings  of 
dislike.  He  entreated  him  to  discover,  as  deli- 
cately as  he  could,  whether  any  such  feelings 
existed,  and  assured  him  that  in  so  doing  he 
might  consider  himself  as  acting  the  part  of  a 
mediator  between  them. 

Mr  Bagshawe,  who,  in  spite  of  his  affectation 
and  pompous  airs  in  sodety,  had  a  good  deal  of 
shrewdness,  which  had  been  sharpened  byhislegal 
practice,  entered  readily  into  Lacy's  ideas,  and 
promised  to  do  his  best  to  set  his  mind  at  eaae 
upon  the  point  in  question.  It  was  undoubtedly 
Lacy's  attachment  to  Agnes,  excited  anew  by 
their  late  meeting,  which  rendered  him  so  sen*- 
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Mtivelj  fioHdtcms  of  the  good  opinkHi  of  her 
family,  and  so  eaalj  woanded  by  her  apparent 
ooldneas.     He  dared  not  own  his  sentiments 
even  to  himself,  plighted  as  be  now  was  to 
soother.      Led  away  by  the  generosity   and 
delieaey  of  his  fieelings,  which,  during  a  period 
of  ilhiesB,  had  been  so  unfairly  wrought  upon, 
to  engage  hrnself  to  one  whom  he  could  not 
love,  he  had  often  bitterly  regretted  the  fancied 
neoessity  of  his  sacrifice.    Time  and  cool  ob> 
serration    had   idso   rendered    him    somewhat 
sceptical  as  to  the  extent  of  that  attachment 
which  Miss  Hartley  was  supposed  to  feel  for 
him.     Still  nothing  had  occulted  which  war- 
ranted  a  breach  of  the  engagement ;  and  though 
the  parting,  when  he  went  up  to  London  after 
the  election,  had  been  conducted  with  a  very 
philosophical  spirit  ^of  composure,    they   had 
since  that  time  maintahied  the  proprieties  of 
correspondence  with  sufficient  regularity,  and 
had  contrived  to  write  more  tenderly  than  tbey 
had  ever  found  it  possible  to  speak. 
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The  motives  by  which  Lacy  and  Agnes  were 
each  of  them  led  to  dispose  of  their  bdnds  in 
opposition  to  their  affections,  were,  viewed  as 
sacrifices,  certainly  meritorious ;  but  they  in- 
volved an  infringement  of  obligations,  perhaps 
higher  than  those  which  they  were  then  regard- 
ing. The  marriage  vow  is  a  solemn  engage- 
ment to  ^*'  love  and  honour  ;"  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether,  under  any  circumstances, 
of  however  urgent  fi  nature,  it  can  properly  be 
entered  into  by  those  who  feel  a  distrust  of  their 
own  ability  to  fulfil  its  important  injunctions. 

But  this  balance  of  duties  is  too  nice  and 
difiieult  to  be  settled  satisfactorily  by  any  but 
the  calm  observer.  They  who  are  themselves 
interested  in  the  result,  are  ever  liable  to  be 
swayed  by  feeling,  rather  than  by  judgment ; 
and  their  errors,  if  they  are  not  of  the  heart, 
must  be  treated  with  comparative  leniency  by 
those  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  may  still  be 
weak  and  erring  as  themselves. 

One  mornings  about   a   week  after   Lacy^s 
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meeting  with  Agnes,  he  recdved  a  visit  fram 
Mr.  Bagshawe,  who  came  to  tell  him  the  resalt 
of  an  interview  with  Mr.  Morton.  After  tan- 
talizing Lacy  for  some  time,  with  a  wordy 
account  of  the  adroitness  with  which  he  brought 
the  conversation  to  turn  upon  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  unfold  the  state  of  Mr.  Morton's 
sentiments. 

Here  Lacy  stopped  him.  **  Excuse  my  in- 
temiption,"  he  said ;  '*  but  I  b^  that  you  will 
let  me  first  assure  you,  that  I  have  no  wish  to 
hear  anything  that  has  been  motioned  by  Mr. 
Morton  under  the  pledge  of  secrecy.  I  am 
certain  that  you  can  have  no  intentim  to 
commit  any  such  breach  of  confidence :  I 
do  not,  therefore,  speak  with  reference  to 
you,  but  with  a  view  to  clear  myself.  I  could 
not  bear  that  you  should,  by  posdbiiity,  con- 
oeive  that  my  intentions  were  less  honottfaUe, 
than  I  am  sure  your  conduct  will  be." 

Mr.  Bagshawe  assured  him  that  he  was  bound 
by  no  pledge  to  withhold  anythmg  that  he  was 
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now  going  to  mention.  He  then  stated  that  he 
had  found  great  diapleasure  to  exist  agamst  him 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Morton ;  and  that  the  cause 
of  this,  was  a  belief  that  the  execution  of  the 
writ  had  been  an  electioneering  measure,  timed 
by  his  direction,  so  as  to  trouble  and  defeat  the 
opposite  party  ;  that  the  suing  creditor  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  one  of  the  Wichoombe 
burgesses,  who  was  most  warm  in  his  opppution 
to  Mr.  Morton ;  and  that  a  letter  had  been  seen 
by  Mr.  Morton,  which  proved  the  existence  of 
a  plot  against  him,  and  Lacy's  participation 
in  it. 

Mr.  Bagshawe  could  not  learn  more  than  that 
such  a  letter  existed.  It  was  not  in  Mr. 
Morton^s  possession ;  and  that  gendeman  would 
not  tell  to  whom  it  had  been  written,  or  in 
whose  hands  he  had  seen  it 

Lacy  was  astonished,  and  shocked  to  find 
himself  considered  guilty  of  so  gross  a  piece  of 
treachery.  The  circumstance  of  the  letter  also 
threw  a  more  unpleasant  light  upon  the  subject, 
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and  seemed  to  indicate  that  bis  own  character 
had  been  deliberately  undermined.  He  knew 
that  no  letter  existed  which  could,  with  any 
truth,  tax  him  even  with  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  execution  which  was  hanging  over  Mr. 
Morton ;  and  it  was  therefore  evident,  that  the 
one  alluded  to  had  been  prepared  with  a  ma- 
licious intention. 

How  to  clear  himself  was  now  the  question. 
He  first  thought  of  requiring  from  Mr.  MotUm 
a  distinct  statement  of  the  charges  against  him, 
and  the  foundations  on  which  they  rested ;  hot 
it  occurred  to  him,  that  this  demand  might  pos- 
sibly be  refused ;  and  as  a  serious  quarrel  would 
then  be  the  inevitable  consequence,  he  resolved 
to  dispense  with  this  measure,  until  he  had  pre- 
viously tried  more  cautious  and  less  obtrusive 
methods  of  justification. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these,  we  must  now 
leave  him,  and  direct  our  attention  to  other 
circumstances  which  were  occurring  in  the  mean 
time* 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Throufbout  th«  world,  If  It  wcrt  touf ht» 
Fayr«  words  ynougho  •  man  ihall  fyndft : 
They  be  food  ehep«,  they  cott  right  nought. 
Their  labstance*  it  ii  only  wynde ; 
But  well  to  lay,  and  to  to  meane. 
That  iweto  aeeord  it  leldoffle  aene. 

SiA  T.  Wtatt. 


Eastek  was  now  come.  No  amelioratioD  ap- 
peared in  the  circumstances  of  the  Mortons; 
and  'Agnes,  who  had  hoped  that  time  would 
render  her  parents  more  reconciled  to  their 
-situation,  was  doomed  in  this  to  be  disap* 
pointed.  The  first  shock  of  their  distress  had 
made  them  indifferent  to  many  minor  points  of 
comfort;  and  thej  had  steeled  themselves  to 
the  necessity  of  bearing  even  more  than  they 

had  to  endure,  and   secretly  gloried  in  their 

G  S 
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petty  heroism.  But  these  feelings  had  subsided ; 
they  had  leisure  to  review  their  wants,  and 
contrast  their  present  with  their  former  life; 
and,  day  after  day,  they  appeared  more  desirous 
to  forget  their  poverty,  and  do  as  they  were 
accustomed. 

It  was  the  task  of  Agnes  to  recal  them  to 
prudence  and  resignation  ;  and  a  melancholy 
task  it  was,  especially  for  one  who,  like  her,  had 
almost  within  her  grasp  the  means  of  making 
their  existence  so  much  more  endurable.  She 
read  in  their  countenances  the  belief  of  her 
power  to  assist  them.  She  began  to  reproach 
hers^f  for  not  having  used  sufficient  exertions, 
and  resolved  to  apply  once  more  to  Sackville. 
She  had  already  been  assured  by  him,  that  to 
apply  any  part  of  her  fortune  to  the  payment  of 
her  father's  debts,  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
wishes  of  her  deceased  aunt  But  it  did  not, 
she  thought,  necessarily  follow  from  thence, 
that  she  was  forbidden  to  administer  to  her 
parents'  comfort ;  and  she  trusted  that  something 
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out  of  the  accumulating  surplus  income^  over 
and  above  her  yearly  allowance,  might  be 
granted  her  foi^  that  purpose.  In  strict  jusUoe, 
to  pay  the  debts  would  be  a  more  honourable 
employment  of  the  money,  than  to  devote  it  to 
the  pleasures  of  him  who  had  contracted  them ; 
but  it  was  not  likely  that  Agnes,  full  of  the 
griefs  of  her  parents,  should  take  this  severe 
view  of  the  case. 

It  was  about  a  week  before  the  dinner  at 
the  Bagshawes»  that  Agnes  first  made  her 
application  to  Sackville.  He  heard  her  with  an. 
air  of  sincere  interest,  and  professed  to  entet 
warmly  into  her  feelings.  He  siud  that  what 
she  required  was  not  impossible,  but  that  there 
were  difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way  of  it. 
Such  a  measure  required  the  concurrence  of 
both  the  trustees ;  and,  however  willing  he  him- 
9elf  might  be  to  assist  her,  there  was  no  prospect 
of  Mr.  Hawksworth  agreeing  to  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  **  But,''  said  Sackville,  « there  are 
other  means  of  obtaining  what  you  require.*^ 
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Agnes  eagerly  intiMted  Mm  t^  adopt  them. 

**  Most  wHKngly/^  replied  he,  with  a  smfle,  - 
"  I  shall  warn  only  your  eoftseot** 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  lobked  earnestly 
at  her  anxious  countenance,  Upproached  nearer 
to  her,  and  proceeded.  ^*Ydiir  aunt,  whose 
memory,  I  am  sur^  will  ever  be  dMir  1o  both' of 
us,  provided  in  her  will  that  the  whdle  inooaie 
of  the  fortune  she  left  you,  should  pass  into 
your  hands,  not  simply  on  your  arriving  tt  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  but  even  previously,  in  casa 
of  the  occurrence  of  an  event,  which  I  think  I 
hardly  need  recal  to  yonr  mind.  It  b  yoar 
marriage,  my  dear  Agnes,  which  will  give  you 
the  fullest  power  of  relieving  the  distresses  of 
your  parents.  Then  you  will  be  at  liberty  to 
contribute  more  fully  to  their  happiness ;  and  I 
need  not  speak  of  the  happiness  which  you  will 
confer  upon  your  fortunate  husband,  who,  I  am 
sure,  will  have  a  sincere  pleasure  in  joining  his 
humble  endeavours  to  restore  your  father  and 
Lady  Louisa  to  the  station  which  is  their  right 
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Thefe  18  only  one  peraon,  to  whom  I  cannot 
venture  to  my  that  this  expedient  would  be 
acceptable  or  advantageous,  and  that  is  your** 
self »  To  the  others  I  wiU  not  scruple  to  say, 
that  your  immediate  marriage  would  be  an 
inestimable  benefit.^ 

Agnes  heard  him  with  an  a^tation  that  was 
visible,  chiefly,  in  her  increasing  paleness.  Uer 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance  was  melancholy  and 
anxious. 

^  Mr.  Sackville,"  said  she,  **  I  engaged  last 
September  to  accept  you,  within  the  space  of 
a  year,  and  I  received  from  you  an  assurance 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  hasten  the 
period  of  our  union,  at  least  befiore  the  end  of  the 
next  June.  I  had  hoped  that,  on  a  point  of  such 
delicacy,  this  promise  would  have  been  strictly 
observed*  I  need  not  any  longer  ask  you  whe* 
ther  it  has  or  noC 

Sackville  was  startled  by  the  unexpected 
mne  of  reproach  in  which  her  observation  was 
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conveyed.  ^ExcoaeiMr;"  8Mlhe^«^tfI 
ttked,  I  shouM  msf  that  I  bad  tM  brblti»tlie 
promise  ycm  maadim.  Too  appealed  to  tne, 
as  yoar  tniscee,  upon  a  matter  of  bueiniess.  Yoa 
asked  how  you  can  most  eafefiy  obtain  the  power 
of  assisting  your  parents.  I  answer,  by  marry- 
ing.  It  IS  the  simple  truth,  and  I  eoold  is  no 
respect,  have  answered  otherwise,  even  if  I  were 
not  the  person  who  is  destined  to  beoome  your 
husband." 

**  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  truth  df  what 
you  say,  Mr.  Sackville,''  rej^ed  Agnes,  coldly; 
*^  and  I  might  be  more  obl^ed  to  you  for  the 
information,  if  it  had  been  fequired.  I  knew  the 
effect  which  my  marriage  would  have  upon  the 
disposal  of  my  fortune.  IboHe^ved  you  to  be  per- 
fectly consdons  of  my  knowing  it :  and  when  you 
spoke  of  other  meanUf  I  thought  you  were  allud- 
ing to  somethii^  else^  of  which  I  might  possibly 
be  ignorant.  I  asked  you  about  the  practicable 
ness  of  a  particular  measure,  said  I  have  been 
answered    by  a  description  of   the  ii 
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4ic|)disltioii  of  Mr.  Hawksworth.  If  mj  requeit 
]m  neitlier  impossible  or  improper,  I  wiU  not 
-tbink  60  ill  of  Mr.  Hawkswcxth  as  to  mippo^e 
•that  he  cannot  be  induced  to  consent  to  it.  At 
«U  events,  the  attempt  shall  be  made.  I  may 
fiul,  and  I  shall  then  koow  how  to  think  of 
other  resources ;  but  till  then^  I  will  not  allow 
myself  to  be  driven  by  a  prospect  of  difficulties 
to  take  any  other  step.'' 

Sackville  felt  rather  embarrassed  by  the  firm- 
ness with  which  she  spoke,  and  her  apparent 
perception  of  his  real  deugns;  but  he  was  too 
crafty  and  collected  to  allow  his  discomfiture  to 
be  apparent. 

««I  will  be  guided/'  said  he,  mildly,  "  byyour 
wishes :  but  why  this  displeasure  ?  Suppose  me 
even  to  have  done  the  very  worst  you  tax  me 
with,  to  have  urgently  and  directly  pressed  our 
immediate  marriage,  without  any  other  plea 
than  my  own  wishes,  would  this— -jAotcU  this — 
have  been  unpardonable  ?  Should  it  even  have 
been  seriously  considered  an  offence?    It  would 

oS 
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bebardtoaccusemeof  somucbasawaot  of 
cate  attention ;  but  never  could  it  be  said  Ibat 
I  showed  myself  deficient  in  genuine  attach- 
ment It  is  one  of  the  common  errors  of  affec- 
tion, my  dear  Agnes,  to  be  inattentive  to  fonns. 
It  is  true,  I  try  to  avoid  this  error.  I  know 
your  disposition  to  shrink  from  profesmon,  and, 
in  obedience  to  this,  I  endeavour  to  lose  the 
lover  in  the  friend,  and  to  act  as  if  I  were  never 
destined  to  be  bound  to  you  by  any  dearer  ties 
than  those  by  which  I  have  been  devoted  to 
your  service,  through  the  will  of  your  excellent 
aunt.  But  you  must  not  suppose  that,  because 
I  betray  little,  I  necessarily  feel  £ttle ;  and  you 
will  I  hope  excuse  me,  if  the  wish  of  my  heart 
does  sometimes  escape,  when  any  thing  arises 
that  is  likely  to  promote  it." 

He  regarded  her  with  a  look,  which  was 
meant  to  be  that  of  love  and  admiration,  but 
from  which  she  shrunk  with  diffidence  and 
dread.  "  Wotft  you  say,  that  you  forgive  me, 
Agnes  ?'*  added  he,  taking  her  cold  but  unre- 
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ni^ng  hao^    *<  A  loqk,  a  smile — only  a  smik-^ 
«ik1  I  shall  be  satisfied." 

She  did  look  up)  and  faintly  smiled;  but  it 
was  3  smile,  beneath  which  the  countenance  of 
SackviUe  fell,  in  momentary  oonfusiony  and  he 
sbnink  from  the  silent  language  of  her  aye,  for 
Jt  conveyed  to  him  the  ihtelligence  that  she  was 
not  deceived,  and  had  no  faith  id^  his  prqfjessions 
of  affection* 

"  But  his  presence  of  mind  and  pliant  powers 
of  dissimulation  soon  enabled  him  to  rally,  and 
he  was  boldly  proceeding  in  the  same  strain, 
with  the  hope  of  convincing  her  by  his  perseve- 
rance, when  Agnes  at  length  stopped  him. 

*^  I  began/'  said  she,  ^^  by  talking  to  you  on 
.a  subject  of  buuness.  Let  us  return  to  it.  It 
seems  that  the  only  obstacle  to  my  request  is 
the  difliculty  of  obtaining  Mr.  Hawksworth's 
consent  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  thb  is  alL  I 
shall  spare  no  pains  to  obtain  it,  and  I  trust  I 
shall  succeed.  I  will  write  to  him  immediatelyy 
and  as  you  do  not  seem  to  object  to  the  reason- 
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aUeneti  of  my  raqiMBt,  I  hope  it  will  be  abo 
supported  by  whatever  you  can  urge  in  its 
favour/' 

Sackville  promised  his  assistance,  and  pre> 
tended  much  eagerness  to  forward  htet  project 
It  became  his  object  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
Agnes  reapectiDg  his  sincerity ;  and  ao  dexter- 
ously did  he  pursue  it,  that,  in  spite  of  the  un- 
favourableness  of  her  impression,  he  eventually 
induced  her  to  think  that  she  had  previously 
misconstrued  his  meaning,  and  been  disposed  to 
judge  him  too  severely. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Deceit  cannot  otherwise  be  naintalned  than  by  deceit* 

Si  a  Pbilip  Sidnbt. 


It  was  far  from  the  intention  of  Sackville^ 
that  Agnes  should  succeed  in  her  application 
to  Mr.  Hawksworth.  Viewing  her  fortune,  as 
that  which  was  to  become  virtually  his  own,  he 
was  naturally  averse  to  any  expenditure  which 
should  dieck  its  present  accumulation.  He  also 
dreaded  the  precedent  which  might  be^  afforded 
by  compliance,  and  the  habit  which  Agnes 
might  acquire  of  proffering  assistance  ;  and 
no  less  did  he  fear,  that  Mr.  Morton  might 
learn  to  look  for  it  from  that  source,  and,  with 
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such  8  proflpect  of  support,  relapie  into  his  fiar- 
mer  habits  of  extravaganoe. 

He  had  also  fears  req>ectiDg  bis  engagement 
with  Agnes.    He  knew  that  she  was  not  at- 
tached to  him,  and  had  been  driTOi  into  that 
engagement  by  the  entreaties  of  her  father,  in 
order  to  save  him  from  an  exposure^  which,  after 
all,  had  not  been  averted.     The  only  way  in 
which  her  marriage  could  now  be  advantageous 
to  her  father,  was  by  giving  her  an  earlier  power 
of  assisting  him  ;   and  this  prospect,  and  the 
promise,  were  the  only  ties  by  which  Sackville 
held  her.     The  engagement  of  marriage  wss 
such  as  any  disagreement,  might  cause  her  to 
break.   If,  therefore,  a  present  power  of  extend* 
ing  relief  to  herparents  were  to  be  given  to  Agnes, 
it  was  by  no  means  impossible  that  pleas  might 
be  found  for  the  postponement  of  her  mdiriage 
with  him  till  the  arrival  of  a  fit  period  for  ss^ 
serting  her  independence. 

Such  were  the  results  which  Sackville  appre- 
hended from  a  compliance  with   the    present 
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r^uest  of  Agnes;  and,  attribuUng  to  her,  like 
most  artful  people,  the  same  manoeuvring  dis^ 
position  which  he  felt  himself,  he  half  suspected 
her  of  having  in  view,  not  so  much  the  relief  of 
her  father,  as  her  own  eventual  release  from  her 
engagement.  He,  therefore,  resolved  to  frus* 
trate  her  application  at  all  hazards. 

The  character  of  SackviUe's  colleague  was 
very  favourable  to  the  success  of  his  plans.  Mr. 
Hawksworth  was  a  very  honourable  man,  but 
weak  and  confiding,  to  a  degree  that  rendered 
him  an  easy  mark  for  impositioQ.  He  was  timid 
and  nervous,  and  fearful  of  acting  in  cases  of 
emergency ;  and  Sackville,  when  he  wished  to 
have  entirely  his  own  way,  could  paralyze  his 
operations  at  pleasure,  by  a  skilful  display  of 
the  difficulties  of  a  case.  An  awful  feeling  of 
responsibility  weighed  like  lead  upon  his  con- 
scientious mind  ;  and  he  was  so  beset  with 
scruples,  that  he  scarcely  dared  to  do  even  what 
he  believed  to  be  right.    He  had  a  great  respect 
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Ibr  the  abilitie«  of  SackviUe,  and  was  led,  by  hi 
o#n  goodnees  of  heart,  to  think  that  the  probity 
of  his  colleague  was  equal  to  his  talents. 

Sackville  had  accurately  noted  all  the  qualifi- 
tatums  of   Mr.  Hawksworth  for  a  safe  and 
passive  coadjutor,  and  had  himself  dictated  his 
adection  to  Mrs.  Denham.    Availing  himsdf 
too  of  the  retired  habits  of  Mr.  Hawksworth, 
he  had  prevented  Agnes  and  her  fiunily  from 
having  much  acquaintance  with  him,  and  be 
consequently  found  it  not  difficult  to  attribute  to 
him  any  sentiments  he  pleased.  While  rendering 
him  a  mere  puppet,  entirely  subservient  to  his 
will,   he  uniformly  represented    him    to    the 
Mortons  as  peculiarly  intractable.     The  few 
traits  of  his  character,  which  were  allowed  to 
appear,  were  ingeniously  wrested  for  this  pur- 
pose.     His  timid  scrupulosity  was  omstrued 
into  obstinacy,  and  a  few  antiquated  notions 
were  magnified  into  insurmountable  prejudices. 
Thus  it  became  easy  for  Sackville  to  plead  the 
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opposticn  of  Mr.  Hawkswortb,  as  a  cause  oi 
the  rejection  of  any  measure  that  he  was  himsdf 
unwilling  to  adopt 

Sackville  entered  with  apparent  zeal  into 
Agnes'^s  project  of  writing  to  Mr.  Hawksworth, 
and  he  promised  to  support  her  application  by 
a  letter  from  himself,  which  letter  she  was  to 
see.  He  brought  it  to  her,  and  after  she  had 
read  it,  and  expressed  her  approbation  of  its 
contents,  it  was  sealed  and  directed  in  her  pre- 
sence. He  then  took  charge  of  that,  and  of  her 
letter,  promising  to  send  them  at  the  same  lime. 
This  promise  was  never  performed.  Both  letters 
were  suppressed;  and,  in  the  place  of  that  which 
he  had  shown  to  Agnes,  he  sent,  on  that  same 
day,  the  following : 

*<Mt  dsab  Sib, 

**  During  the  two  last  days,  I  have  had  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  with  our  young  charge,  on 
the  subject  of  her  father^s  situation,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  find,  that  she  still  entertmns  the  same 
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uofortuiM^  wifih,  of  whioh .  I.  befocs  ii 
you»  relative  to  the  appKoation  of  .money  to  bis- 
relief,  out  of  the  interest  of  her  own  fortune. 
There  is,  however,  this  difference  in  her  present 
intentions,  that  whereas  tl\ey  formerly  extended 
to  the  wild  idea  of  pajdng  off  Mr.  Mortoo^s 
d^bta,  they  are  now  confined  to  the  more  feasible 
plan,  of  rendering  his  present  situation  rather 
more  comfortable. 

*  '*  I  need  not  tell  you  that,  in  point  of  strict  jus* 
tape,  her  present  intentions  are  much  less  defen^ 
sible  than  her  former  ones.  Undoubtedly  not  one 
farthing  ought  to  be  expended  on  superfluities, 
as  long  as  any  just  debts  remain  unpaid*  Agoei 
very  naturally  prefers  the  gratificaUon  of  her 
parents,  to  satisfying  the  demands  of  thdr 
creditors;  and  when  one  considers  her  tender 
and  pliant  disposition,  and  the  influence  which 
her  father  has  over  her,  one  surely  cannot  won- 
der at  it. 

<^  But  it  is  our  duty,  my  dear  Sir,  unpleasant 
as  it  may  be,  to  prevent  her  from  sacrificing  h^- 
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self  to  an  overstrained  sense  of  filial  demotion. 
We  mast  not  allow  her  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
the  necessities  of  others,  however  nearly  con- 
nected, and  however  anxious  she  may  seem  to 
assist  them.  • 

<<  As  for  the  situation  of  Mr.  Morton,  if  I 
must  speak  plainly  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  I 
cannot,  I  confess,  see  any  sufficient  call  for  ad«* 
ditional  expenditure.  He  cannot  live  splen- 
didly, or  receive  much  company,  or  indulge  his 
natural  taste  for  show ;  but  he  has  every  thing 
that  is  necessary  for  mere  comfort,  and  this  is 
all  that,  under  present  circumstances,  he  ought 
to  require.  If  he  seeks  for  more  than  this,  and 
wishes  to  emerge  from  his  retirement,  and  in- 
dulge in  the  pleasures  of  society,  which  I  sus- 
pect to  be  the  case,  nothing  less  than  a  very 
considerable  addition  to  his  present  allowance 
will  be  in  any  degree  sufficient. 

<*  Nor  would  the  evil  end  here.  One  ex- 
pense  would  lead  to  another.  Demands  upon 
us  would  increase,  and  I  fear  nothing  short  of 
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the  whole  of  our  young  wanTs  inoome  woold 
eventually  satisfy  them.  With  such  demands  we 
could  not  comply,  and  an  altercation  and  qoarrd 
would  be  the  most  probable  consequence.  I  have 
always  observed,  that  when  successive  ap{£Ga> 
dons  are  to  be  expected,  it  is  safest  to  resist 
them  til  limine*  After  the  adraisdon  of  a  prin- 
ciple,  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  settle  the  question  of 
degree,  without  giving  offence.  I  need  hardly 
remmd  you  of  the  irritability  of  Mr.  Morton's 
disposition,  and  the  likelihood  of  offence  being 
taken,  and  very  seriously  too. 

**  I  rather  think  you  will  receive  a  letter  soon 
from  Miss  Morton,  upon  the  subject  mentioned 
above.  Should  such  be  the  case,  and  you  think 
proper  to  write  in  return,  it  will  be  an  aooom- 
modation  to  the  Mortons  if  the  letter  is  soit 
under  cover  to  me.  But  perhaps  you  will  allow 
me  to  suggest,  that  it  would  be  better  to  take 
no  immediate  notice  of  the  application.  It  is 
sometimes  dangerous  to  communicate,  on  subjects 
like  these,  otherwise  than  personally.    Letters 
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are  liable  to  be  xnisiDlerpreted.  Should  you» 
however,  prefer  'writing,  the  Bafer  way  (if  yoU 
4o  Dot  object  to  it)  is  to  authorize^  me  by  a 
letter,  which,  in  case  of  emergency,  I  could  show, 
to  explain  your  sentin^pnts  to  them.  I  have  0^ 
long  had  the  pleasure  of  acting  with  you,  that 
I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  any  misconeeptioii 
arising  between  ourselves. 

**  In  your  last  letter,  you  gave  me  hopes  of 
seeing  you  soon  in  town.  For  my  own  sake  I  am 
selfish  enough  to  wish  it  may  be  so — ^for  yours,  I 
ought  to  wish  that  it  may  not  London,  which  is 
always  hateful  to  every  one  who  knows  the 
pleasures  of  the  country,  is  now  peculiarly  dis* 
agreeable,  just  at  the  commencement  of  its  sum- 
mer turmoil.  If  the  business  on  which  you  are 
coming  does  not  absolutely  require  your  own  pre- 
sence, and  I  can  be  of  any  use,  pray  tell  me.  I 
am  afraid  this  unpleasant  affair  of  the  Mortons 
will  tend  to  render  your  stay  less  agreeable.  I 
fear  you  will  be  exposed  to  much  solicitation^ 
and  the  risk  of  ^  a  quarrel ;  but  I  will  do  all  in 
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my  power  to  spare  you  as  much  as  possiUa  .  I 
have  not  yet  informed  the  Mortons  of  your 
intentions ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  much  plea- 
santer  for  you,  if  they  have  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  your  arrival,  that  they  may  not  be 
prepared  for  the  attack.  I  shall,  therefore,  say 
nothing  about  it,  and  you  of  course  will  not 
write  to  them. 

*^With  best  wishes  for  your  continuance  in 
health,  believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  ever  most 
faithfully  yours, 

<^  EnwAan  Sackvili^k. 

*^P.  S.  May  I  beg  of  you,  to  bum  this  letter  ? 
I  am  sure  1  may  trust  to  your  not  committing 
me  with  the  Mortons,  by  making  any  allusioQ  to 
it  when  you  meet  them  in  town." 

We  have  seen  that  the  letter  writtoi  by 
Agnes  was  suppressed.  She  waited  long  ftx 
that  answer  which  was  never  to  arrive,  and 
at  length  determined  to  write  again.  To  this 
course  she  was  insidiously  urged  by  Sackville ; 
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and  as  he  affected  to  enter  zealously  into  her 
wishes,  he  was  allowed  to  see  what  her  letter 
contained.  He  did  not  endeavour  to  suppress 
It,  but  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Hawkswonh  by  the 
same  post,  availing  himself  of  his  knowledge 
of  what  Agnes  had  stated,  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening  its  impression,  and  he  requested  thai 
no  immediate  notice  might  be  taken  of  it. 

In  addition  to  other  motives,  Sackville  had 
some  hope  that,  by  tormenting  Agnes  with 
these  difficulties  and  delays,  he  might  at  length 
induce  he^  to  forsake  her  project  But  he  did 
not  calculate  sufficiently  upon  her  firmness  of 
purpose ;  and  was  unpleasantly  surprised,  about 
a  week  after  she  had  sent  the  second  letter, 
by  hearing  her  propose,  as  a  last  resource,  to  go 
down  to  Mr.  Hawksworth's  place,  and  confer 
with  him  in  person.  Her  plan  seemed  to  be 
maturely  arranged ;  her  parents  did  not  disap- 
prove ;  her  brother  would  accompany  her,  and 
Lord  Malvern  had  offered  her  a  travelling  car* 
Tiage  for  the  purpose. 
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Sackville's  varied  powers  of  persuasioii  and 
attack  were  instantly  put    into    requisition  to 
oon^bat  this  unforeseen  and  dangerous  lesola- 
tion.     At    first   the    smile    of  incredulitj  was 
tried,  and  the  tone  of  playful  banter ;  but  tbej 
were  met  in  the  same  manner;   and  then,  at 
length,  be  was  reminded  that  her  object  was  too 
serious  to  admit  of  a  defeat  from  tbe  arms  -of 
ridicule.     Graver  objections  were  then  stated: 
the  singularity  of  the  step,  the  punctilious  preju- 
dices of  Mr.  Hawksworth,  the  implied  reflection 
on  him  for  neglect  of  attention  to  her  request, 
and  the  absence  of  sufficient  delay  to  wamnt 
such  an  extremity. 

The  discussion  was  adjourned  to  the  following 
day,  and  then  Sackville  yielded  his  reluctant 
approbation  of  the  plan,  after  entreatipg  that 
she  would  defer  her  journey  for  a  few  days;  and 
it  was  at  length  arranged  that,  unless  she  pre- 
viously  received  an  answer,  Agnes  should 
quit  London,  with  her  brother,  on  the  ensuing; 
Monday.     Tbe  distance  from  London  to  Mr. 
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Hawksworth's  place,  was  suffident  to  occupy 
two  days;  and  Sackville  begged  that  Agoei 
would  do  him  the  favour  to  make  use  of  his 
house  at  Trentford,  as  a  resting  place,  on  the 
first  night,  both  in  going  and  returning. 

This  ofiSer  had  been  accepted  by  her  father  in 
her  behalf,  even  before  she  had  heard  it  her« 
self;  and  she  did  not  like  to  make  an  ungracious 
return  to  Sackville*s  courtesy  by  non-com- 
pliance. 


VOL.  iti.  H 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


And  oTercome  nt,  like  %  rammer  eknid* 
Without  our  fpecial  wftadcv  ? 


The  appobted  day  arrived,  and  Agnes  and 
her  brother  quitted  London.  Late  in  the 
evening,  they  reached  Trentford,  which  they 
found  had,  in  pursuance  of  the  attentive  direc- 
tions of  Sackville,  bera  carefuUy  prepared  for 
their  reception.  They  left  it  again  on  the 
following  morning,  and  about  the  dose  of  that 
day,  Agnes  with  a  beating  heart,  found  herself 
approaching  the  venerable  mansion  of  Mr. 
Hawksworth.  She  felt  that  an  imponant 
moment  was  almost  present,  that,  uncertain  of 
the  issue,  she  was  about,  to  throw  herself  upon 
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the  oomposuon  of.  one^  with  whom,  Strang  as 
was  his  influoice  over  her,  she  had  but  little 
personal  aoquaintanoey  and  to  encounter  pre* 
judices,  which,  as  she  had  been  told,  would 
seldom  yield,  e?en  to  the  persuasive  powers  of 
Sackville*  She  remembered  the  arguments  by 
which  he  had  sought  to  oppose  her  resolution, 
and  almost  bewailed  her  rashness,  in  having  so 
hastily  overruled  them. 

The  shades  of  evening  were  closing  in,  and 
as  she  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  mansion,  its 
melancholy  and  deserted  air  filled  her,  she  knew 
not  why,  with  ominous  forebodings.  The 
shutters  were  all  closed,  though  it  might  still  be 
called  daylight ;  no  living  being  was  to  be  seen 
or  heard,  and  they  waited  in  long  suspense 
after  repeated  ringing  and  knocking,  before  any 
notice  seemed  to  be  taken  of  their  arrival.  At 
length  the  creaking  and  rattling  of  bars,  bolts, 
and  locks  were  heard  within.  The  time  which 
these  preparations  occupied,  shewed  very 
plainly    the    excessive    care    with   which    the 
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entnmoe  had  been  guarded,  a  care  which, 
to  the  mind  of  Agnes,  seemed  uni^easantlj 
characteriadc  of  what  she  considered  the  moroK, 
suspicious  temper  of  the  owner. 

The  door,  at  last,  was  cautiously  opened,  and 
the  trusty  guardian  of  this  well-barred  portal, 
appeared  in  the  person  of  an  old  woman.  The 
motive  for  these  precautions,  and  the  tardy  coin> 
pliance  with  the  summons,  were  explained  by 
her  answer  to  the  first  quesdon:  and  Agnes 
heard,  with  surprise,  that  Mr.  Hawksworth 
had  set  out  for  London  on  the  preceding 
morning. 

Much  as  Agnes  had  dreaded  the  expected 
interview  a  few  moments  before,  she  felt  oon> 
fiiderable  disappointment  The  object  of  a 
long  journey  was  completely  frustrated;  and 
she  had  incurred  some  anxiety,  which  she  might 
otherwise  have  been  spared :  and  though  the 
meeting  ibight  perhaps  take  place  under  plea- 
santer  auspices  in  London,  this  was  but  a  sli^t 
consolation.    }t  seemed  singular  to  her  that 
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fuch  a  mistake  should  have  occurred,  and  that 
not  even  Sackville  was  previously  informed  of 
Mr.  Hawksworth'^s  intentions ;  but  she  had  been 
taught  to  view  the  latter  as  an  eccentric  man, 
and  this  accounted  for  all  that  was  strange  and 
unforeseen. 

Fortunately  for  Sackville,  she  entertuned  no 
suspicion  of  the  vile  artifice,  which  he  had  em- 
ployed. Previous  to  her  quitting  London, 
Sackville  had  been  informed,  by  letter,  of  the 
precise  day  on  which  Mr.  Hawksworth  would 
set  out  on  his  journey.  His  opposition  to  the 
plan  proposed  by  Agnes  was  then  softened, 
and  he,  only  intreated  her  to  await  the  expected 
answer  till  a  stated  day,  naming  that  which  he 
knew  would  exactly  cause  her  to  miss  the  person 
whom  she  went  to  see.  He  believed  his 
treachery  to  be  safe  from  discovery,  and  he  was 
urged  to  it  by  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
securing  a  first  interview  with  Mr.  Hawks- 
worth,  and  not  allowing  him  to  be  exposed  to 
the  fiiscinating  persuasions  of  Iqs  young  ward 
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tiXk  h€  had  been  iteded  aad  tutored  by  a  mfi- 
mot  store  of  cogent  reeaoiiB. 

Agnes  felt  some  reluctance  in  remainii^  that 
n%ht  at  Mr,  Hawksworth's,  an  uninvited  guef5t» 
in  the  absence  of  theowner ;  but  the  old  portress^ 
who,  as  she  soon  informed  her,  bore  the  dignity 
of  housekeeper  of  the  mansion,  urged  her  to 
stay.  The  engaging  countenanoe  and  manners 
of  Agnes  won  her  heart  at  first  sight;  and 
the  knowledge  of  her  being  the  rich  young  lady 
to  whom  her  marter  was  guardian,  together 
with  the  opportunity  of  displajring  the  great 
extent  of  her  discretionary  power,  quite  counter- 
balanced all  the  additional  trouble  whidi  the 
invitalion  would  cost  her. 

The  mansion  was  old  and  sombre,  full  within 
of  dark  oak  pannels,  and  rambling  passages, 
aad  possessed  the  honours  of  a  haunted  room. 
But  the  nerves  of  Agnes  were  not,  by  that 
fatality  which  always  attended  the  heroines  of 
ibe  Badcliffe  school,  exposed  to  a  trial  of  its 
terrors ;  and  her  brother,  though  he  piofessed 
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that  he  should  '<  like  the  fim,^  was  not  per^* 
mitted  by  the  oonsideiBte  housekeeper  to  rue 
the  oousequences  of  his  presumption.  No  ad- 
venture oflTeied  itself;  and  the  next  morning, 
under  the  cheerful  atispices  of  a  bright  April 
sun,  they  set  out  from  Mr.  Hawksworth's,  and 
arrived  again  that  night  at  Trentford. 

This  return  was  not  expected  ao  soon,  and 
seemed  to  give  little  satisfaction  to  one  of  the 
servants,  a  man  who  had  lived  several  years  with 
Mr.  Sackville,  and  in  whom  he  always  seemed  to 
pl^  rather  more  confidence  than  in  the  others. 

Agnes  found  here  a  letter  firom  Sackvilie. 
It  in&rmed  her,  of  his  having  that  instant  dis* 
covered  that  Mr.  Hawksworth  would  not  be  at 
faia  own  house  when  she  arrived  there;  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  grief  for  the  unneoessiuy 
trouble  she  was  exposed  to,  and  trusted  that 
bis  letter  might  stiU  be  in  time  to  save  her 
&om  performing  more  than  half  of  her  intended 
journey.  This  he  knew  would  not  be  case, 
nor  did  he  mean  that  it  should.     He  wrote 
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soldy  with  the  intentioo  of  removing  any  tii»> 
pidon  of  treachery  on  his  part,  that  might 
poasibly  have  ariien  in  the  mind  of  Agon^ 
We  have  mentioned,  that  her  pure  and  candid 
mind  had  not  admitted  the  idea  of  any  sudi 
extent  of  villainous  deceit.  The  letter,  there- 
fore, operated  no  change  in  her  impressions,  but 
merely  confirmed  her  unsuspidousness. . 

There  are  states  of  the  mind,  in  whidi  we 
are  peculiarly  dbposed  to  conjure  up  the  most 
gloomy  and  dispiriting  views  of  our  past  and 
present  situation.  This  was  now  the  case  with 
Agnes :  the  fatigue  of  three  successive  days  of 
travelling,  had  perhaps  tended,  in  no  slight 
degree,  to  relax  the  usual  elastid^  of  her 
spirits.  But  there  was  ample  cause  for  gloom 
and  despondency,  even  in  the  most  plain  and 
dispassionate  view  of  the  events  which  had 
happened,  and  were  still  likely  to  ensue.  Bit- 
terly did  she  regret  what  she  now  considered 
the  too  easy  surrender  of  her  affections  to  Lacj.. 
It  was  true,  he  had  almost  explicitly  declared 
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his  attachment ;  and  there  was  something  in 
his  manner,  at  their  last  meeting,  which  in- 
<ticated  that  he  still  felt  it 

But  how  was  this  to  be  reconciled  with  his 
avowed  engagement  to  Miss  Hartley?  That 
was  a  practical  contradiction,  before  which  the 
weight  of  his  half-uttered  protestations  sunk 
into  comparative  insignificance.  She  knew 
nothing  of  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to 
that  engagem^it;  but  she  knew  that  it  had 
been  talked  of  before  her  acquaintance  with 
Lacy  began.  Miss  Hartley  was  probably  the 
first  and  rightful  possessor  o£  his  heart,  and  she 
herself  was  but  reaping  the  punishment  of  an 
act  of  forgetful  aggression. 

Cruel,  indeed,  had  been  her  lot.  On  her 
seemed  to  have  descended  the  terrible  denuncia- 
,  tion  of  scripture  ;  she  had  been  ^<  cursed  even 
in  her  blessings.^  Her  parents,  from  whom  she 
.should  seek  for  comfort  and  protection,  had 
been  the  cause  of  deep  affliction :  the  innocent 
admission  of  a  first  attachment  had  been  turned 
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Co  pobcm  ;  and  lier  wealth  had  aohgeeted  her  to 
a  thnddom,  of  which  a  tjpe  may  be  found  m 
the  tyranny  of  Mezentsiis,  who  chinned  together 
Jihe  Uting  and  the  dead. 

'*  Would  that  my  lot  had  been  more  hum- 
ble!" she  exdaimed,  almost  aloud^  m  the 
ioUtude  of  her  own  apartmost.  ''  Ob,  that  I 
had  not  possessed  this  fatal  wealth,  but  for 
which,  he  to  whom  I  am  now  plighted  ne^er 
would  have  sought  me ! "  She  wished  at  length 
,to  dismiss  these  thoughts  and  seek  fo]!getfulnesB 
and  rqpose;  but  in  vain.  The  fever  of  her 
mind  prevented  her  from  sleeping,  and  she 
arose  and  looked  out  at  the  cold  moonlight 
scene,  which  the  view  from  the  window 
aflbrded. 

It  was  a  bright,  clear  night.  Only  a  few 
fleecy  clouds  floated  in  the  sky,  and  firom 
among  them,  the  stars  glimmered  faintly,  almost 
extinguished  by  the  splendour  of  the  moon, 
now  high  in  the  heavens,  and  near  the  fuO. 
Its  white,  cold,  watery  beams,  that  were  shed 
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/Qver  the  landscape,  depriyed  every  olgect,  bow- 
ever  plainly  visible,  of  ita  daylight  tint,  and 
gave  to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  being 
slightly  overspread  with  anow.  The  adjoining 
•lake,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  place, 
and  the  expanse  of  sky,  objects  that  in  the  day 
were  lightest,  were  now  enveloped  in  the  deepest 
gloom.  All  th^  solemnity  of  n^ht  seemed  to 
be  concentrated  in  them,  and  the  nest  was 
unnaturally  brightened. 

Though  the  forms  remained  the  same,  so 
great  was  the  difference  of  hue,  th|it  Agues 
could  scarcely  recognize  the  scene  on  which  she 
had  gazed  before.  All  was  still :  not  even  the 
feathery  summits  of  the  loftiest  trees  could  be 
seen  to  move,  nor  did  the  gentlest  rustle  meet 
the  eajr.  If  solitude  is  ever  terrible,  it  is  chiefly 
when  accompanied  with  silence ;  and  Agnes 
could  scarcely  avoid  feeling  in  some  degree 
appalled  by  its  present  solemnity.  She  was 
not  more  accessible  to  feeUngs  of  superstitious 
dread,  than  the  boldest  of  her  sex  may  some- 
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Uiiie&  be ;  yet  she  felt,  she  knew  not  wby.  an 
ominoua  chill  of  fear,  and  longed  for  an  indica- 
tion,  however  slight,  that  some  living  thing  was 
still  waking  as  well  as  herself.  The  scream  of 
the  owl,  or  even  the  tick  of  the  death-watch 

# 

would  have  been  almost  music  to  her  ear  at 
UiEt  awful  moment. 

She  listened;  and  at  length  e  sound  was 
heard,  though  so  indistinctly,  thEt  at  first  she 
thought  herself  deceived.  It  seemed  to  come 
from  below,  but  she  hardly  knew  whether 
from  within  or  out  of  the  house.  Once  she 
plmnly  distinguished  something  like  the  creak- 
ing of  a  bar,  and  afterwards  it  seemed  as 
if  the  sash  of  a  window  was  gentiy  nosed. 
Then  all  was  still  as  death ;  then  a  slight 
rustling  sound  was  heard,  and  afterwards  a 
repetition  of  the  former,  as  if  the  window  was 
being  closed  again;  and  then  once  more  all 
was  still.  A  terrible  thought  flashed  across 
the  mind  of  Agnes  at  this  moment ;  that  robbers 
were  entering  the  house,  and  had  probably,  ere 
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this,  effected  their  purpose.  She  stood  for  a 
few  minutes,  in  a  state  of  breathless  alarm, 
screemng  herself  from  view,  behind  a  comer  of 
the  window,  listening  intently,  and  straining 
her  eyes  to  penetrate  the  shadowy  recesses  of 
the  shrubbery  below. 

She  had  not  looked  long  when  she  thought 
she  saw  something  move,  but  was  not  certain, 
and  imagined  for  an  instant  that  fear  might 
have  made  her  senses  deceitful.  But  it  was 
not  so ;  again  she  saw  it,  but  knew  not  what 
the  object  was.  She  drew  still  farther  back,  and 
watched  with  a  more  intent  anxiety.  Presently, 
a  figure,  scarcely  distingcushable  from  the  sur- 
rounding objects  but  by  the  shadow  which  it 
cast,  was  seen  to  emerge  from  the  bushes,  and  move 
gently  from  the  house.  It  was  a  man  of  rather 
low  stature,  whose  stealthy,  cautious  trea^, 
showed  that  he  wished  to  avoid  observation. 
He  looked  frequently  from  side  to  side,  and 
once,  screening  himself  behind  an  evergreen,  he 
turned  round,  and  seemed  to  reconnoitre  the 
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windows ;  and,  as  far  as  she  could  judge  by 
tbe  direction  of  his  head,  he  was  particularly 
observing  her's.  She  could  not  distinguish  bis 
features,  which  appeared  to  be  concealed  by 
crape.  In  as  instant,  he  had  turned  away  his 
head,  moved  onwards,  and  in  a  few  seconds  wai 
out  of  sight. 

Agnes  remained  long  pondenng  in  asto- 
nishment and  dread  on  this  singular  ap- 
parition. One  thing  seemed  evident  to  her» 
that  this  person,  be  he  who  he  might,  had  cbui* 
destinely  quitted  the  hous^;  but  wh^ber  be 
were  one  of  the  household,  or  a  thief  that  had 
gained  secret  entrance,  was  mcHre  th#n  she 
could  decide.  The  more  she  thought,  tbe 
more  she  inclined  to  the  former  opinion  :  sbe 
believed  she.  had  heard  the  window  closed  and 
fJEistened  again,  and  this  could  only  have  beeo 
done  by  some  assistant  within. 

This  vras  a  less  terrifying  impression,  and 
she  was  glad  to  adopt  it.  She  debated  with 
herself  for  a  while,  whether  she  should  alarm  the 
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hou8efaold  immediatelyy  or  wait  till  tlie  diotd- 
ing  ;  and  irresolation  and  fear  so  far  triumphed 
as  to  induce  her,  perhaps  erroneously,  to  pursue 
the  less  prompt  course,  and  defer  her  oommuni- 
cUticM.  She  was  &tigued  in  mind  and  body ; 
iuid,  in  S[Mte  of  the  alarm,  caused  by  what  she 
had  witnessed,  sleep  at  length  surprised  her, 
and  the  morning  came  bdbre  she  next  awoke. 

At  first,  her  recollection  of  the  past  circum- 
stance  was  by  no  means  clear,  and  she  almost 
doubted  whether  the  whole  was  not  a  dream. 
But  by  degrees  the  obscurity  vanished,  and 
the  scene  returned  so  vividly  to  her  mind, 
^hen  she  stood  at  the  spot  from  which  she  had 
seen  the  figure,  and  traced  the  course  it  had 
taken  ;  and  so  many  concomitant  facts  now 
rose  to  her  remembrance,  that  she  soon  dis- 
missed every  particle  of  doubt,  and  gave  imme- 
diate information  of  all  that  she  had  witnessed. 

The  intelligence  was  received  with  many  de^ 
monstrations  of  surprise  and  dismay,  and  in  some  « 
with  a  slight  appearance  of  incredulity.     The 
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person  which  Agnes  had  seen  was  strictly  alBimed 
not  to  be  any  of  the  housdicdd ;  and^  indeed, 
she  did  not  think  that  his  figure  bore  any  re- 
semblance, though  her  judgment  on  this  pdnt 
must  necessarily  have  been  impofect.    On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  was  a  robber  (as  was.  remarked 
by  the  confidential  sorant  above  alluded  to),  and 
he  had  entered  the  house,  he  must  have  taken 
something  away,  and  it  was  their  first  object  to 
ascertainr  if  any  locks  had  been  broken  open,  or 
if  any  thing  was  missing.   A  careful  search  was 
instantly   commenced,   which  ended    in   tfadr 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  everything  ap- 
peared to  remain  precisely  as  it  was  the  day 
before. 

During  this  search,  on  the  part  of  the  house- 
hold, Agnes  recommended  to  her  brother  lo 
look  for  the  traces  of  feet  in  those  parts  of  the 
shrubbery,  wl^ere,  according  to  the  best  of  her 
recollection,  the  figure  had  appeared,  and  par- 
•  ticularly  under  the  window,  which  she  had  beard 
opened    and   shut.     He  did  look,  and  found 
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nothing.  Agnes  was  surprised,  nay«  almost  izi- 
clined  to  waver  in  her  belief  as  to  the  reality  of 
what  she  had  seen.  A  weaker  mind  might  have 
been  led  to  think  that  the  figure  was  an  un- 
earthly  visitant  In  fact,  the  absence  of 
traces  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stance of  there  having  been  a  frost  in  the  night, 
though  it  had  begun  to  thaw  towards  day- 
break. 

Her  brother,  however,  who  had  all  along 
been  rather  incredulous,  now  lost  all  faith  in  the 
correctness  of  her  story,  upon  findfng  it  so 
utterly  unsupported  by  any  other  circumstance. 
He  believed  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  feverish  ima- 
gination, or  a  dream,  the  impresnon  of  which 
bad  been  so  vivid  as  to  seem  like  truth ;  and  he 
laboured  to  persuade  his  sister,  that  if  she  had 
really  seen  what  she  described,  she  would  have 
immediately  given  the  alarm,  instead  of  going 
quietly  to  sleep;  and  such  is  the  imperfection  of 
our  senses,  and  our  want  of  reliance  on  them,  • 
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thftt  Agnes  was  ahaiost  duposed  to  aabeoribt  Co 
his  opinion. 

One  slight  dicunistanoe  onl j,  whidi  appeaiad 
upon  re-ezamination  of  the  room  the  window  of 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  opened,  toided 
to  cunCrm  her  previous  impreseaons;  it  was 
nothing  more  than  a  drop  of  oil  upon  the  floor, 
near  one  of  the  windows.  A  closes  examination 
diowed  that  oil  had  been  applied  to  the  hinges 
of  the  shutters,  and  varions  parts  of  this  win- 
dow, and  it  was  easy  to  conceive  that  it  was 
done  with  a  view  of  lessening  the  ncMse  of 
opening  and  closing.  There  were  two  other 
windows  in  the  room,  neither  of  which  bore 
the  same  appearance.  The  room  was  one 
whidi  SackviUe  used  as  a  sitting->room,  and 
in  which  he  generally  transacted  business. 
It  was  the  room  in  which  he  showed  to 
Allen  his  finrgery,  and  the  documents  which 
confirmed  it.  There  were  in  it  a  large  libraiy* 
table  furnished   with  drawers,  and   a  bureao, 
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all  locked,  and  believed  to  contain  papers  and 
articles  of  value. 

Agnes  was  anxious  to  return  to  London,  and 
quitted  Trentford  that  morning  without  any 
additional  circumstances  having  transpired  which 
tended  to  throw  a  light  upon  this  mysterious 
affair.  While  changing  horses  at  the  solitary 
inn  of  a  small  town,  about  fifty  miles  fram 
Trentford,  a  person  came  up  to  the  carriage, 
and  taking  off  his  hat,  civilly  inquired  whether 
he  was  not  speaking  to  Miss  Morton,  and  in- 
formed her  that  his  name  was  Allen.  The  infor- 
madon  was  needless,  as  she  knew  him  by  sight 
His  object  in  addressing  her  appeared  to  be  no 
other  than  to  make  inquiries  after  Mr.  Morton, 
who,  he  said,  he  was  sorry  to  hear  had  been 
very  unwell.  Agnes  assured  him  that  the  report 
he  had  received  must  have  been  exaggerated ; 
and,  after  another  observation  or  two,  he  again 
bowed  and  walked  away. 

This  was  the  only  face  she  knew  that  met  her 
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eye  in  her  way  to  London;  and,  without  any 
incident  of  the  slightest  moment,  she  agmn  le- 
turned  to  the  humble  and  melancholy  dweQing 
of  her  parents. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Flat  boTfUry  m  trcr  wm  eonmlUed. 


Ov  the  following  day,  at  an  early  hour, 
Sackville  presented  himself  to  the  Mortons.  To 
Agnes  he  was  full  of  oondolenoe  and  regret  upon 
the  fruitlessness  of  her  journey,  and  the  arrival  of 
his  own  letter  too  late  to  be  of  use.  Agnes,  in 
return,  had  much  to  say  to  him,  and  among 
other  things,  related  all  that  had  passed  at 
Trentford. 

Sackville  heard  her  tale,  at  first,  merely  as  an 
amusing  incident,  and  seemed  prepared  to  treat 
it  lightly ;  but,  as  she  proceeded,  his  attention 
became  more  deeply  fixed.    He  looked  grave. 
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and,  at  length,  changed  colour,  and  ended  with 
declaring  that  he  entertained  little  doubt  of  his 
having  been  robbed.  He  even  b^ged  her  to  re- 
captulate  all  the  circumstanoes,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  her  father  committed  the  whole  to  paper. 
His  manner  showed  that  the  facti  she  mentioned 
appeared  to  him  of  the  most  serious  impart; 
and  such  was  his  eagerness  to  satisfy  his  doubts 
that  he  set  out  immediately  from  London,  and 
arrived  at  Trentford  that  night. 

It  was  very  late  when  he  reached  it,  but  before 
he  slept  he  commenced  his  examinatioD.  He 
b^gan  with  his  own  atting-room,  out  of  which 
the  person  was  supposed  to  have  escaped.  AD 
that  had  been  locked  remained  so  still,  and 
therefore  the  theft,  if  sudi  there  were,  must 
have  been  conmiitted  by  means  of  false  keys.  He 
knew  that  there  was  much  to  lose,  and  his  hand 
trembled  with  anxiety  as  he  turned  the  6rst 
lock.  His  anxious  eye  soon  fell  upon  some  money, 
which  he  remembered  to  have  left  in  the  drawer 
which  he  first  opened :  he  counted  it,  and  it  was 
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Still  the  same:  he  then  looked  for  other  valu- 
ables,  and  he  found  them  all  untouched.  He 
directed  his  attention  in  turn  to  eyery  object 
that  could  be  .supposed  to  excite  the  cupidity  of 
A  robber,  but  all  remained  where  he  had  left 
ihem ;  and,  after  a  long  and  anxious  search,  be 
closed  his  eyes  that  night,  without  having  been 
aUe  to  discover  that  he  had  suffered  the  slightest 
loss. 

He  arose  next  mining,  well  pleased  with  the 
result  of  his  inrvestigation,  and  only  vexed  at 
having  been  rendered  uneasyy  and  led  to  under- 
take a  journey  by  an  idle  tale,  perhaps  the  fabri- 
cation  of  a  feverish  fancy,  and  which  had  been 
proved  to  end  in  nothing.  He  was,  however* 
struck  by  the  singular  retribution  which  caused 
him  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  Agnes  the  punish- 
ment of  an  anxious  and  unnecessary  journey,  in 
return  for  that  to  which  he  had  exposed  her. 
After  all,  was  it  a  hoax  ?  Was  it  done  for  the 
aake  of  tormentmg  him,  or  of  getting  him  out 
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of  the  way  during  their  first  interview  with  Mr. 
Hawkswbrth? 

'    This  was  a  vety  iroprobabk  course  for  Agne; 
to  adopt ;  but,  in  oonformit j  with  the  prcMieiiess 
of  artful  people  to  suspect  others,  strange  and 
unworthy  as  the  icLea  was,  Sackville,  for  a  mo> 
ment,  entertained  it    He  determined,  however, 
before    he   went   away  to  investigate  a  little 
farther,  and   again  opened   the  bureau  whidi 
stood  in  his  own  sitting-room.  Suddenly,  a  fear- 
ful thought  flashed  across  his  mind :  he  knew 
not  why  it  occurred  at  that  moment,  or  why  it 
had  never  struck  him  before ;  but  it  made  his 
countenance  turn  alternately  red  and  pale  with 
agitation.  A  search  was  then  commenced  among 
his    papers,  and    was    continued    for  several 
minutes.    Exclamations  of   apprehension   and 
trouble  frequently  escaped  him,  till  at  length 
there  was  a  dead  pause,  and  he  sat  for  some 
time  motionless.     It  seemed  as  if  his  worst  fears 
were  realized ;  and,  after  the  stupor  of  surprise 
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his  feelings  burst  forth  into  passionate  exclama- 
tions of  mingled  anger  and  despair. 

The  instrument  of  his  oontroul  over  Allen, 
the  forged  papar,withi  its  accompanying  docu- 
ments, could  no  longer  be  found.  Every  thing 
else  appeared  to  remain  precisely  in  its  former 
place.  Nothing  was  even  disarranged ;  and  but 
for  the  intimation  which  he  had  received  from 
Agnes,  months,  years,  might  have  elapsed  before 
he  had  become  senable  of  his  loss.  There- 
moval  of  these  important  papers  could,  of  course, 
be  attributed  to  no  other  person  than  Allen ; 
but  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he  had  com- 
mitted so  daring  a  crime  without  the  assistance 
of  some  person  belonging  to  the  house.  The 
probability  of  domestic  treachery  tended  to 
embitter  the  loss  to  Sackville,  more  especially 
as  his  suspicions  fell  upon  the  servant  in  whom 
he  bad  hitherto  reposed  most  confidence. 

Another  aggravaUng  recollection  arose  to  his 
mind.  It  was,  that  he  himself  was  in  some  de- 
gree the  cause  of  that  which  had  happened.     If 

VOL.    III.  I 
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he  had  not  complied  with  AUen^s  request  to  be 
allowed  to  see  the  forged  paper,  that  peROii 
WDoId  never  have  known  where  it  might  be 
found.  How  incautious  had  he  been  to  restore 
the  paper  in  Allen^s  presence  to  its  former  place, 
and  to  allow  it  to  remain  there !  But  be  had 
never  contemplated  the  probability  of  such  a 
bold  extent  of  villanj. 

<*  I  was  a  fool,"  he  bitterly  exclaimed,  **  to 
tamper  with  crime,  and  not  to  be  prepared  for 
the  worst  that  might  ensue ;  to  admit  a  felon  to 
mj  confidence,  and  trust  to  his  forbearance.  I 
knew  that  the  man  was  crafty  andtlnscrupu]ou^ 
but  I  undervalued  his  resolution."  He  then 
remembered  how  on  the  occasion  of  showing  the 
paper,  he  vainly  flattered  hitnself  to  have  ob- 
tained a  signal  triumph  over  the  poor  trembling 
tool  of  his  villanies;  but  now  the  crafty  wretch 
had  triumphed  in  his  turn,  and  the  able  and 
artful  Sackville  seemed  to  shrink  to  a  humble 
tvro,  in  cunning  and  audacity,  compared  with 
the  mean  and  half-educated  man  whom  be  had 
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once  moulded  to  his  will.  He  felt  degraded  in 
his  own  eyes  by  having  been  thus  outwitted, 
and  vowed  revenge  on  his  insidious  aggressor. 

But  this  revenge  was  not  easily  to  be  obtained. 
There  were. many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  legiil 
redress.  He  was  fully  persuaded  that  the  lost 
papers  could  have  been  taken  by  no  other  than 
Allen,  but  his  presumptive  evidence  was  not  of 
that  kind  which  would  be  satisfactory  in  a  court 
of  justice.  No  pecuniary  value  could  be  as- 
signed to  the  papers,  nor  would  it  even  be  po . 
sible  to  prove  that  such  had  ever  existed.  Allen, 
if  brought  to  trial,  would  probably  defend  him- 
self by  denying  all  knowledge  of  them,  and  de- 
claring the  whole  to  be  a  malicious  fiction ;  and 
Sackville  knew  not  how  he  should  reply.  He 
might  lay  open  a  full  account  of  the  whole  of 
the  transaction  which  had  passed  between  them ; 
but  how  disgraceful  would  that  exposure  be  to 
himself  I .  He  should  even  be  obliged  to  confess 
himself  guilty  of  a  misprision  of  felony,  andlus 
character   would  be  irrevocably  blasted.    He 

I  2 
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should  be  obliged  to  declare  upon  a  trial  that 
no  money  dr  other  valuable  property  had  been 
touched,  not  even  that  which  had  been  de- 
posited in  the  some  place  with  the  lost  papers; 
and  this  drcumetanoe  would  throw  over  the  pt«v 
ceedings  a  suspicion,  which  would  be  almost 
fatal  to  his  cause. 

Such  were  the  difficulties  which  would  present 
themselves,  even  in  the  case  of  his  having  a 
reasonable  probaUlity  of  bdng  able  to  attach 
the  act  of  burglary  to  Allen.'  But  this  was 
found  to  be  far  from  an  easy  task;  and  the  ex- 
ertions which  Sackville  made  to  trace  his  pro- 
gress on  the  day  preceding  and  following  the 
■obbery,  were  utterly  unsuccessful.  He  recol- 
lected having  heard  from  Agnes,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  that  she  saw  him  on  the  follow- 
ing day  at  a  place  fifty  miles  from  Trentford, 
and  though  the  **  alibi  ^'  was  not  conclusive,  it 
was  strongly  in  Allen's  favour.  Sackville  made 
diligent  inquiries  at  this  place  respecting  Allen, 
but  oould  gain  no  information,  except  from  <me 
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person,  who  had  rather  a  confused  recollection 
of  a  man,  corresponding  to  the  description,  hav« 
ing  come  to  the  imi  on  foot. 

Sackyille,  therefore,  dismissed  all  hope  of 
brinpng  the  delinquent  to  justice ;  and  his  re* 
vengeful  filings  were  compelled  to  satisfy  them- 
selves with  the  prospect  of  secretly  blasting  the 
character  of  the  man  on  whom  he  could  no 
longer  calculate  as  a  submissive  tool,  and  whom 
he  could  not,  with  safety,  openly  attack. 

Little  doubt  will  probably  be  entertained  by 
our  readers  of  die  guilt  of  Allen ;  but  they 
may,  nevertheless,  think  it  more  satisfactory  to 
be  presented  with  an  explicit  statement  of  the 
truth.  The  person  whom  Agnes  saw  was  Allen. 
Ever  since  his  discovery  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  forged  paper  was  kept,  he  had  reso- 
lutely determined  to  destroy  it  The  atrocious 
project  of  burning  down  the  whole  .house  once 
occurred  to  his  guilty  mind ;  but  it  was  aban« 
doned  for  the  safer  plan  which  he  afterwards 
carried  into  execution.     His  first  step  was  to 
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obtain,  by  means  of  a  considerable  bribe,  the 
assistance  of  that  servant,  to  whom  we  have  be- 
fore alluded,  as  one  in  whom  Sackville  reposed 
peculiar  confidence.  This  man,  as  the  event 
showed,  was  utterly  unworthy  of  that  ooDfidenoe: 
but  It  is  the  common  fate  of  rich  anjl  powerfal 
villainy  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  humble  insCni* 
ments  by  whose  aid  it  seeks  to  advance  itself. 

From  this  servant  Allen  obtained  impressioiis 

in  wax  of  Sackville's  keys,  and  procured  fdlse 

keys  to  be  made.     Next,  it  was  necessary  that 

Allen  should  be  clandestinely   admitted,  this 

servant  being  the  only  person  intrusted  with  the 

secret.     The  time  had  been  settled  without  any 

expectation  of  Agnes  and  her  brother  being  then 

at  Trentford,  and  after  their  unforeseen  return 

there  was  no  opportunity  for  further  concert. 

At  midnight  Allen  was  introduced    into  the 

house,  unlocked  the  bureau,  and  after  a  long 

and  careful  search,  found,  and  carried  off,  hiaown 

forgery  and  the  attesting  documents. 

Every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  eosate 
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his  silent  and  secret  escape.  The  situation  of 
the  room  occupied  by  Agnes  was,  however,  un* 
favourable,  and  in  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
window,  he  faintly  perceived  her  figure  receding 
from  it,  as  if  she  had  observed  him.  This 
caused  in  him  no  slight  alarm,  for  he  foresaw 
all  the  consequences  to  which  her  observation 
might  lead,  and  even  dreaded  an  immediate 
pursuit.  But  fertile  in  resources,  he  resolved 
to  turn  this  apparent  danger  into  an  advantage, 
and  knowing  the  direction  in  which  she  would 
travel,  he  rode  all  night  till  he  had  reached  a 
considerable  distance  from  Trentford,  and  leav- 
ing his  horse  a  few  miles  from  the  place  where 
he  afterwards  accosted  her,  walked  thither,  and 
awaited  her  coming. 

Thus  providing  for  the  worst  that  could  en- 
sue, an  eventual  trial,  he  should  be  able  to 
convert  the  principal  witness  against  him  into 
the  most  effectual  means  of  his  defence. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


A  wise  IMS  endeaTonn,  by  eoiMld«ring  all  circiimfltaiieM,  to 
oonjectoret  and  form  eonclaBlom  :  bat  the  araanett  accMrat  iatcrfca- 
iBg(aiid  in  tht  coona  of  afFain  It  It  IrapoMiMo  to  foreoce  aD)  Atm 
often  prodnee  raeh  taras  and  ehaoyet,  that  at  last  be  it  just  at  aaek 
ia  doubt  of  eveBtf  ai  the  meet  ignorant  and  InezperieBced  pereoa. 

Swift. 


Sackville,  on  his  way  back  to  LondoDy 
anxiously  reflected  on  the  policy  >«^hich  it  was 
advisable  to  adopt  in  speaking  to  the  Mortons 
of  his  loss ;  and  as  he  could  not  describe  the 
nature  of  it,  he  thought  it  was  better  to  treat  it 
lightly.  He,  therefore,  told  them  that  the  only 
things  missing  were  a  few  papers,  which  he 
himself  had  probably  mislaid,  but  that  nothing 
was  gone  that  any  thief  was  likely  to  take.  He 
seemed  perfectly  unru£9ed ;  and  smiled  when 
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he  spoke  of  the  supposed  robber,  as  if  he 
doubted  whether  the  senses  of  Agnes  had  not 
deceived  her,  though  politeness  withheld  him 
from  plainly  expressing  that  opinion. 

Much  as  he  longed  to  take  his  meditated 
revengCi  by  secret  accusations  of  Alien,  he 
felt  that  prudence  dictated  forbearance;  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  disentangle  himself 
from  all  connection  with  the  instrument  of  his 
villainies,  or  place  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  retaliation,  before  he  attempted  to  crush 
him. 

Independent  of  the  serious  discovery  which 
Sackville  had  made  at  Trentford,  he  found 
much  cause  to  regret  his  absence  from  Lon- 
don. Three  days  had  materially  altered  the 
aspect  of  aflairs  between  the  Mortons  and  Mr. 
Hawksworth,  and  brought  them  to  a  state  of 
mutual  good  understanding,  very  detrimental 
to  the  views  of  Sackville,  and  which,  had 
he  been  in  town,  be  would  have  laboured 
to   prevent     As  Sackville's  evil   stars  would 

iS 
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have  it,  Mr.  Morton,  wishing,  Tery  natu- 
rally, to  show  all  possible  attention  to  the 
guardian  of  his  daughter,  had  called  upon 
Mr.  Hawksworth,  and  inyited  him  to  dine 
with  them  that  same  day.  The  entertainment 
to  be  sure  was  such  as  Mr.  Morton  iroald 
once  have  shuddered  at  the  bare  thought  of 
either  giving  or  receiving;  but  Mr.  Hawks- 
worth,  as  his  inviter  expected,  was  not  fasti- 
dious upon  these  points. 

The  result  of  that  evening  was,  the  removal 
of  many  erroneous  impressions  from  the  minds 
of  each  party.  Mr.  Hawksworth  found,  in 
Mr.  Morton,  a  very  gentlemanly  man,  of 
mild,  and  engaging  manners;  and  he  was 
delighted  with  Agnes,  and  perfectly  well  pleas- 
ed with  the  languid  good  humour  of  Lady 
Louisa. 

l^he  Mortons,  on  their  part,  found  Mr. 
Hawksworth  by  no  means  the  strange,  bigotted, 
intractable  person  which  he  had  been  repre- 
sented  to   them.     He   seemed   a  ^y,    quiet. 
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good-natured,  elderly  man,  full  of  old-fash- 
ioned ceremonious  politeness,  and  rather  slow 
in  his  ideas,  and  elaborate  in  his  phraseo^ 
logy;-  naturally  nervous,  strongly  impressed, 
through  the  timidity  of  his  character,- with  a 
fear  of  committing  himself,  or  of  giving  of- 
fence, but,  at  the  same  time,  candid  and  be- 
nevolent 

Mr.  Hawksworth  did  not  find  himself  assailed 
by  those  solicitations  which  Sackville  had  caused 
him  to  dread.  The  ill-timed  journey  under- 
taken by  Agnes,  was  necessarily  mentioned ;  but 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  day,  no  allusion 
was  made  to  the  object  of  it,  and  it  was  not 
till  he  himself  called  upon  the  Mortons  the 
following  morning,  that  Agnes,  who  requested 
a  short  and  private  conference,  then  introduced 
her  application.  To  the  surprise  of  Agnes,  she 
then  found  that  Mr.  Hawskworth  was  by  no 
means  so  rigid  and  inflexible  in  his  notions  as  she 
was  prepared  to  expect.    He  did  not  seem  very 
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unfavourable  to  her  request,  nor  had  mudi  to 
urge  in  oppontion  to  it    He  seemed  only  timid 
in  the  execution  of  his  office ;  talked  much  ci 
his  responsibility,  and  the  neoesatj  of  mature 
consideration,  long  pompous  words,  which  he 
often  reputed;    and   was  evidently  afraid    of 
doing  any  thing  without  the  entire  ooncurrencr 
of  Sackville.     Nevertheless,  urged  by  a  sincere 
desire   to    gratify,    as  far    as    was  oonastent 
with  his  duty,   the  wishes  of   Agnes,    he  at 
length  declared,    that  if  not  opposed  by  the 
opinion  of  his  colleague,  he  should  be  happy, 
for  his  own  part,  to  accede  to  her  request. 

He  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn,  that 
Sackville  had  delivered  precisely  the  same 
sentiments ;  and  he  could  hardly  reconcile  the 
circumstance  with  a  perfect  fairness  of  pro- 
ceeding. However,  this  assurance,  coming  as 
it  did  from  the  lips  of  Agnes,  quite  disarmed 
Mr.  Hawksworth  of  all  his  intended  severity  of 
opposition ;  and  Sackville,  on  his  arrival,  found. 
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to  hia  dismay,  that  tbe  negociation  was  in  such  a 
train  that  there  remained  but  little  hope  of 
frustrating  its  fulfilment.  He  came  to  this 
conclusion,  after  two  separate  conversations  with 
Agnes  and  with  Mr.  Hawksworth,  in  which  he 
was  obliged  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  in  quali- 
fying  and  unsaying  a  good  deal  that  he  had  said 
before. 

Having  once  resolved,  to  permit  the  request 
of  Agnes  to  be  granted,  he  took  care  to  appro- 
priate the  greatest  share  of  credit  to  himself,  and 
to  appear  to  lead  rather  than  to  follow ;  and  he 
entered  with  such  apparent  zeal  into  the  further- 
ance of  her  wishes,  and  seemed  so  sincerely 
happy  in  the  prospect  of  their  fulfilment, 
that  Agnes  felt,  for  a  moment,  as  if  she  could 
almost  leam  to  love  him. 

**  And  now  that  we  have  gained  our  point,*' 
said  he,  to  Agnes,  with  his  most  engaging 
•mile,  **  there  is  a  project  which  I  mean  to 
propose  to  your  father  and  Lady  Louisa,  and 
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which  I  think  will  be  for  their  benefit  and 
comfort,  and  which  I  hope  they  will  approve 
of.  No,  no,"  he  added,  seeing  her  blush,  and 
look  alarmed,  *^  it  is  not  the  object  which  I 
have  most  at  heart;  it  is  calculated  for  their 
good  rather  than  for  ours — or  mnu^  I  bdieve  I 
ought  to  say.*^ 

This  project  was,  that  the  Mortons  should 
make  use  of  the  money  to  be  advanced  to  them 
out  of  the  accumulated  interest  of  their  daugh- 
ter's fortune  for  the  last  three  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  go  abroad.     Sack- 
ville  urged  this  measure  with  all  the  force  of 
bis  *  persuasive  eloquence ;  and  he  painted  so 
wdl  its  numerous    advantages  and   pleasures^ 
the  benefit  to  be  expected  to  their  healdi  and 
spirits,  and  the  easy  rate  at  which  comparative 
luxuries  might  be  obtained  in  foreign  countries, 
that  it  was  soon  unanimously  voted ;  and  it  was 
finally  decided,   that  it  should  be  carried  into 
execution,  if  possible,  in  the  course  of  a  month. 
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Sackville  would  fain  have  induced  them  to 
name  an  earlier  time ;  but  Lady  Louisa  had  an 
insuperable  objection  to  crossing  the  sea  before 
the  spring  gales  had  quit^  subsided,  and  could 
not  have  made  up  her  mind  to  so  serious  a  step 
with  less  time  for  preparation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  plans  of  Sackville  have 
undergone  a  sudden  change,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  detail  the  motives  by  which  he 
was  actuated.  One  of  them  was  his  jealousy 
of  Lacy,  and  his  consequent  wish  to  remove 
Agnes  from  the  possibility  of  meeting  him. 
He  feared,  with  reason,  that  her  attachment  for 
him  was  not  quite  extinct,  and  was  made  uneasy 
even  by  the  slight  circumstance  of  her  having 
dined  in  his  company  at  the  Bagshawes.  He 
also  felt  that  he  had  lost  his  former  hold  upon 
Allen,  and  could  not  stifle  an  indistinct  appre- 
hension, that  some  of  hb  nefarious  transactions 
with  that  person  might,  by  some  means  or  other, 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Mortons.     But  if 
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he  oould  onoe  carry  the  Mortons  abroad,  thii 
dang^  would  almoat  oeaae. 

Such  were  some  of  the  considerations  which 
led  to  his  sudden  proposal  of  a  remoyal  to  the 
Continent. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Tbdr  great  fnilt. 
Like  poison  giTen  to  work  a  great  time  ftfter. 
Now  'gini  to  bite  the  spirits. 

Tempett. 


It  was  not  without  reason  that  Sackville 
reflected  with  dismay  on  the  cessation  of  his 
former  means  of  influence  over  Allen.  It  could 
not  be  doubted  that  a  person  who  had  adopted 
such  vigorous  measures  to  effect  his  independ- 
ence, would  avail  himself  of  it  to  the  utmost ; 
and  even  if  Sackville  could  have  any  hopes  of 
employing  his  offices  for  the  future,  it  must  be 
by  dint  of  bribery,  rather  than  of  compulsion. 
Besides,  he  knew  that  the  tables  were  turned, 
and  that  instead  of  Allen  being  in  his  power. 
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he  himself  was  now  in  Alien's.  He  knew  that 
the  latter  had  in  his  possesaon,  letters  and 
papers  relative  to  some  of  their  late  infamous 
transactions;  and  it  was  not  impossible  that 
cupidity  or  revenge  might  lead  him  at  some 
time  or  other,  to  make  an  unfriendly  use  of 
them.  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  first  importance 
to  Sackville,  to  get  them  out  of  Allen's  hands. 

It  was  known  to  Sackviile  that  Allen  was  to 
come  up  to  town  shortly,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  examined  before  a  committee  upon  a  pro- 
jected railway.^  He  accordingly  wrote  to  hkn, 
employing  the  most  gracious  and  friendly  terms, 
wishing  success  to  the  business  in  behalf  of 
which  he  was  engaged,  profiPered  his  own  good 
oflSces,  and  then  concluded  a  letter  of  more 
specious  profession  than  he  generally  thought 
necessary  to  use  towards  his  inferiors,  by  re- 
questing that  Allen  would  bring  to  London, 
and  deliver  to  him,  certain  letters  and  papers, 
which  he  then  specified.     In  a  few  days,  he 
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received  an  answer  from  AUeo,  stating,  tbaC  if 
the  above-mentioned  letters  and  papers  could  be 
fouod,  tbey  should  be  brought. 

Allen  at  length  arrived  in  London,  and  Sack- 
ville  sent  to  him  to  request  a  conference.  He 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  the  confederates  once 
more  met.  There  was  no  change  in  Allen^s 
manner.  It  was  civil  and  submissive  as  before. 
Sackville  also  tried  to  behave  the  same  as  usual ; 
but,  in  spite  of  himself,  an  inward  sense  of  inse- 
curity induced  him  to  soften  his  former  tone  of 
command,  and  blend  with  it  more  of  courtesy 
and  persuasion. 

^'  Well,  my  good  friend,'^  said  he  to  Allen, 
after  talking  for  a  while  on  subjects  of  minor 
importance,  *'  I  know  you  are  a  man  of  your 
word,  and  therefore,  I  need  hardly  ask  whether 
you  have  brought  those  letters  which  I  wrote  to 
you  about." 

I  have,  Sir,"  replied  Allen,  drily. 

Quite  right — many  thanks  to  you ;    and 
you  have  got  them  here  ?"  pursued  Sackville^ 
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aadeavouring  to  repress  all  appearance  of  the 
eagerness  which  he  really  felt. 

^*  NO)  Sir/'  returned  the  other,  in  the  same 
quiet  tone.  ''I  have  not  Ivought  them  with 
me  now." 

*^  Indeed  !  well — it  does  not  much  signify. 
You  can  bring  them  to  me  to-morrow." 

Allen  returned  no  immediate  answer,  but 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  with  an  w  of  mys- 
tery and  reluctance. 

"  Where  is  the  difficulty  ?*^  said  Sackville, 
with  impatience. 

^"^  Difficulty  ? — oh,  none,  I  hope.  Sir;  I  dare 
say  we  shall  soon  come  to  a  proper  arrange- 
ment ;"  then,  after  another  pause,  he  added  drily, 
"  A  man.  Sir,  must  live.^* 

*'  Is  that  a  new  discovery  of  yours  ?^  replied 
Sackville,  with  a  laugh.  *^  The  observation  is 
true  enough ;  but  1  don't  exactly  see  the  drift 
of  it.    Pray  what  does  it  mean  ?'* 

*<  It  means  just  this.  Sir ;  that  I  have  exposed 
myself  to  a  good  deal  of  risk  and  inconvenience 
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on  your  account,  in  all  these  affairs,  not  to 
mention  the  trouble,  which  was  no  trifle ;  and  I 
hope,  Sir,  that  if  I  am  to  give  you  up  the  letters 
and  papers  that  you  wrote  about,  you  will  not 
object,  in  return,  to  make  me  a  handsome  con- 
sideration.^ 

''What  do  you  call  a  handsome  consider- 
ation  ?" 

*'  Oh,  Sir,'*  replied  Allen,  with  affected  mo- 
deration, ''  I  don'^t  presume  to  dictate  to  you  : 
I  leave  it  to  your  generosity/* 

''  My  generosity  declines  answering.  I 
must  insist  upon  your  telling  me  what  you 
expect" 

Allen  hesitated,  and  turned  away  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  in  the  act  of  calculating.  ''  I  am 
sorry,  Sir,"  said  he,  after  a  short  period  of 
nlence,  ''that  you  will  force  me  to  name  the 
terms  myself,  for  I  don't  like  to  seem  encroach- 
ing and  exorbitant;  but,  if  I  must  speak,  I 
will  tell  you  at  once,  honestly  and  plainly,  that 
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I  think,  the  least  I  ought  to  take^  is  five  thou- 
sand pounds." 

Sackville  received  this  announcement  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  astonishment  and  rage^ 
and  his  colour  rose  as  he  indignantly  surveyed 
the  associate  of  his  villainies. 

<^  Excellent  1^  he  rqplied:  '<  this  almost  exceeds 
belief.    And  do  you  pretend  to  say,  that  uidee 
I  comply  with  ttus  modest  request,  you  shall 
withheld  the  papers  I  asked  for  ?^ 
<'  I  certainly  shalU^  replied  Allen,  firmly. 
"  Very  well,^  pursued  the  other,   "  then  I 
-shall  know  what  course  to  take.     Hark  you. 
Sir,  when  I  asked  you  to  name  your  demand, 
it  was  without  the  slightest  intention  of  comply- 
ing with  it,  even  had  the  sum  been  trifling 
compared  mih  that  which  you  have  mentioned. 
You  have  no  right  to  make  any  stipulation*; 
and  I  shall  steadily  resist  such  an  aggression. 

*<  I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  the  sake  of  both  of 
us,"  replied  Allen,  coolly. 
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There  vas  a  threat  Implied  in  this  speech, 
which  stung  Sackville  to  the  quick;  and  his 
rage  at  being  thus  rebelled  against  by  the 
hitherto  submissive  instrument  of  his  urill,  was 
almost  too  great  for  concealment  But  pru- 
dence warned  him  that  he  had  a  difBcult  part 
to  play,  and  he  paused  for  reflection,  before  he 
ventured  to  reply. 

'^AUen,'^  he  answered,  fixing  upon  him  a 
penetrating  glance  of  scrutiny,  **  this  language 
is  new.  You  seem  to  have  forgotten,  all  at  once, 
the  tremendous  punishment  which  hangs  over 
you,  and  which  my  hand  can  let  fall.  You 
now  talk  as  if  you  were  at  liberty  to  stipulate, 
upon  more  than  equal  terms,  and  as  if  my 
power  had  ceased ;  and  I  ask  you,  Sir,  the 
reason  of  this  change  ;"  and  Sackville,  as  he 
uttered  this  ensnaring  question,  again  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  Allen,  as  if  he  would  read  his  very 
thoughts. 

Allen  bore  this  terrible  scrutiny  with  a  com- 
posure that  surprised  his  querist.    He  was  per- 
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fectly  unabaslied,  and  seemed  even  indifferent 
He  was  amply  endowed  with  that  presence  of 
mind,  and  command  of  countenance,  which 
serve  to  constitute  what  may  be  called  civil 
courage*  Perhaps  he  would  not,  with  such 
firmness,  have  met  the  eye  of  an  hcxiest  man ; 
but  his  knowledge  of  Sackviile^s  character 
blunted  the  efficacy  of  the  attack.  It  was  but 
the  encounter  of  artifice  with  artifice,  of  guilt 
with  guilt.     It  was  a  mere  trial  of  boldness  and 

■ 

address,  in  which  the  secret  stings  of  an  evil 
consdence  had  no  power  to  operate. 

«  Mr.  Sackville;'  said  Allen,  calmly,  « I 
have  no  objection  to  tell  you  my  reasons,  for  I 
wish  to  be  open  in  my  dealings  with  you.  I 
know,  Sir,  that  you  have  in  your  possessioa 
evidence  against  me,  which,  if  you  chose  to 
make  use  of  it,  might  ruin  me  for  ever.  Bat, 
Sir,  I  have  been  considering  the  subject,  and  I 
donH  think  that  you  will  ever  choose  to  make  use 
of  it  in  that  way.  I  am  a  plain,  simple  man,  Sir, 
and  no  lawyer ;  but  I  know  that  there  is  such 
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an  offence  as  misprision  of  felony ;  and  I  know, 
that  incaseof  a  trial,  even  though  you  did  being 
me  to  justice,  it  could  not  be  very  easy  for  you 
to  clear  yourself  of  that  offence  in  the  opinion  of 
the  public ;  and  I  think,  Sir,  that  it  would  be  in 
my  power,  to  let  out  such  a  history  of  all  our 
transactions,  as  would  go  near  to  make  you  fly 
the  country.  I  don*t  say  that  you  would  suffer 
any  thing  from  the  law;  but  you  would  cer- 
tainly lose  your  character;  and  a  diaracter  is  of 
too  much  consequence  to  a  gentleman  in  your 
^tuation,  for  you  to  run  the  risk  of  injuring  it, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  punishing  a  poor  man  like 
me,  even  though  I  had  offended  youeverso  much. 
On  this  account,  Sir,  I  don't  think  that  you  will 
ever  bring  me  to  trial  for  the  forgery,  and  I  have 
determined  to  brave  the  consequences  of  resist- 
ing your  orders.^ 

There  was  something  in  the  dogged,  business- 
like calmness  of  this  defiance,  which  made  it 
as  formidable  as  it  was  annoying.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  studied  ingenuity  in  the  as- 

VOL.  III.  K 
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signmeDt  of  the  motives  of  A]len*s  present 
duct,  which  brou^t  fresh  evidence  to  Sackrille's 
mind,  that  Allen  was  gaihy  of  the  removal  of 
the  forged  paper.  How  to  reply  to  bim  was 
a  difficult  question.  Fraud  and  flattery  would 
be  equaUy  unavailing,  and  would  tend  to  raise 
the  demands  of  his  antagonist,  by  a  tacit  con* 
fession  of  weaknessi  To  persuade,  was  hope- 
less ;  it  was  better  if  possible  to  bully.     Allen 

• 

was  probably  ignorant  of  the  extent  <^  Sack- 
viHe's  inlbrmation,  and  a  sudden  announce* 
ment  of  it,  might  perhaps  awe  him  into  sub- 
mission. 

**  Allen,*'  said  the  latter,  *^  your  reasons  do 
credit  to  your  ingenuity;  but  they  are  not  the 
real  ones.  I  know  them,  and  will  tell  them" — 
then  after  a  pause,  calculated  to  give  eflect  to  bis 
words,  he  added  in  a  tone  of  impres^ve  solem- 
nity, '*'  I  accuse  you  of  having,  on  the  morning 
of  the  sixteenth,  a  little  after  midnight,  burgla- 
riously entered  my  house  at  Trentford,  and 
stolen  from  thence  the  forged  paper,  which  I 
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had  in  my  possession.  This  I  know,  and  from 
evidence  of  the  strongest  kind*  That  evidence 
I  shall  not  detail ;  but  you  may  have  reason  to 
rue  its  aodUracy,  if  you  persist  in  your  present 
opposition  to  my  wishes/* 

Allen  received  this  terrible  accusation  with 
an  air  of  evident  confusion ;  but  it  was  the  con- 
fusion  of  astonishment,  rather  than  of  guilt,  and 
was  scarcely  more  than  noight  have  been  evinced, 
under  such  circumstances,  by  an  innocent  per- 
son. When  he  first  spoke,  it  was  to  request, 
with  an  admirable  look  of  bewilderment,  that 
Mr.  Sackville  would  do  him  the  favour  to 
repeat  what  he  had  just  said. 

<<  I  cannot  understand  you.  Sir,''  said  he, 
when  he  had  heard  it  a  second  time,  <<  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me.  It  is  no  joking  matter,  and  yet 
I  can  hardly  think  you  in  earnest  I  ask  you, 
Sir,  do  you  seriously  believe  me  to  have  stolen 
the  paper?" 

I  do,"  replied  Sackville,  sternly. 

X  ft 


« 
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<<  Very  well — then  I  am  to  undemaiid  thtt 
the  paper  is  misiaiig  ?" 

SackviUe  was  «ilent 

'*  Sileoce  gives  consent,^  resumed  the  other, 
with  a  coarse  smile.  **  This  is  good  news  for 
me — I  am  fvee-^^aad  now.  Sir,  w«  no  longer 
stand  upon  the  same  terms  as  formerly." 

^*  Perhaps  not,"  resumed  Saokville,  **  hut 
Uiey  are  little  changed  Car  jour  adTaatage. 
Your  character  is  still  in  my  .peiwer,  and  piD- 
hably  your  life." 

'*  My  life  is  as  safe  as  your's,  Sir ;  and  as  for 
my  character — ^you  say  it  is  in  your  power — ^yes, 
and  your  character  is  in  mine:  butuponlhat  puint 
the  sooner  we  come  to  jun  undentanding  the 
better.  To  say  that  you  jcan  ruin  my  chantcttf 
16  ail  very  fine  between  ourselves ;  but  I  wouU 
not  advise  you  to  try.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will 
not  accuse  me  of  tlus  cock-and-bull  robb^  of 
the  paper  you  have  lost — no,  nor  of  the  old 
business  of  the.&irgeiy.    Say  nothing  you  can- 
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not  support,  or  you  gtteiU  find  what  it  is  to 
meddle  irith  people's  reputatiom.  I  know  that 
the  law  can  ^veme  redress^  and  the  law  shall — 
and  if  you  were  to  speak  againat  me,  I  would 
hriag  my  action  for  defamation,  as  soon  as  look 
at  you.  As  for  your  trial,  and  your  proofs,  and 
your  evidence  of  «  robhery  that  never  existed,  I 
laugh  at  then.  Sir — I  laugh  at  than.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  spread  slander,  but  it  is  not  so  easy,  in 
a  court  of  justice  to  substantiate  a  lie.  Beudes, 
supposing,  for  argument's  sake,  that  I  had  ao- 
tually  committed  the  robbery  you  talk  of,  I 
should  like  to  know,  Sir,  how  you  would  indict 
me  ?  What  is  the  value  of  the  forged  paper  f 
How  would  you  describe  it  P  How  will  you 
account  for  your  possession  of  such  a  paper  ? 
and  who  wHl  you  bring  to  swear  that  it  ever 
existed  ?  And  supposing  (which  is  very  impro- 
bable) that  you  could  succeed  in  otmvicting  me, 
how  would  your  character  bear  my  true  account 
of  all  the  transactions  that  have  passed  betwocii 
us !     No,  Sir,  nlence  would  be  your  safest 
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oourae»  evea  if:  I  hoi  .t^lan  the  pq>er,  and 
would  cunfeas  it  here  bifiire  a  witneBa.    And 
now,  as  fer  the  torgeaj^  Sit^  of  which  I  do  oon- 
fett  my«elf  guilty  ;  as  you  seem  to  have  lost  the 
only  proof,  let  me  advise  you  never  to  mentioii 
it     I  cannot  suffer  attacks  upo6  my  character. 
It  stands  very  dear  with  the  world  ait  large,  and 
I  am  determined  to  keep  i&  so.     Therdbre,  Sir, 
take  notice^^if  I  ever  find,  that  you  hUve  even 
so  much  as  hinted  what  you  know  of  that  affair, 
I  shall  think  it  a  duty — a  duty  whidi  I  owe  to 
myself,  and  my  fiunily — ^to  defend  myself  by 
bringing  an  aeuon  against  you.      Tou  need  not 
look  so  angry.  Sir.    I  spedc  fat  your  sake  as 
much  as  for  my  own ;  for  if  you  should  be  so 
imprudent  as  to  talk,  I  dare  say  the  law  will 
allow  me  to  redress  myself,  pretty  handsomely, 
at  your  expense." 

**  Admirable  !*'  exclaimed  Sackville,  goaded 
beyond  the  bounds  of  forbearance.  *^  And  have 
you  the  efirontery  to  say  this  to  fn€  f — ^me,  who 
have  seen  you  so  long  in  your  true  colours,  and 
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know  what  a  poor,  mean,  shuffling  scoundrel 
you  are?  and  to  threaten  me  with  the  con- 
sequences of  speaking  the  truth !  I  thought  I 
had  known  you ;  but  this  pitch  of  impudence 
exceeds  all  I  could  have  believed/' 

*<  Now,  Sir,  you  talk  like  a  gentlemen,"^  said 
Allen,  with  the  most  insulting  comixxure.  ^^  I 
could  stand  for  an  hour  and  listen  to  you.  I  am 
not  in  any  hurry,  Sir ;  you  may  go  on  abusing 


me. 


There  was  something  in  the  calm  derision  of 
Allen's  words  and  manner,  more  insupportably 
galling  to  Sackville,  than  the  utmost  vehemence 
of  invective  could  have  been.  Though  endued 
with  strong  powers  of  self  command,  he  could 
not  controul  the  expression  of  his  rage. 

^*  Leave  the  house,"  said  he,  **  infernal  viU 
lain  r  and  scarcely  could  he  restrain  his  hands 
from  an  act  of  violence. 

But  nothing  could  ruffle  the  composure  of 
Allen.    ^^  We  are  alone,  Sir,*^  said  he  with  a 
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sneer,  as  he  eoolljr  smoothed  the  brim  of  his 
hat,  **  and  calling  names  is  mere  child's  pti^ ; 
but  when  you  speak  to  me  next^  Mr.  SackviHe, 
say  something  actionable  before  witnesses,  and 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  you.  Good  day.  Sir  ;** 
and  once  more  surveying  Sackville  from  head 
to  foot,  with  a  smile  of  defiance,  he  turned 
round,  and  left  the  room. 

Never  yet  had  Sackville  experienced  feel- 
ings so  bitter  as  those  which  this  interview  had 
excited.  He  had  been  thwarted,  defied,  in- 
sulted, by  the  man  whose  words  and  actions  were 
lately  subservient  to  his  will,  and  who  oodd 
scarcely  be  said  to  live  but  by  his  permisdon. 
He  had  been  proved  inferior  in  address,  in  con- 
fidence, and  in  temper,  to  one  who  was  gritty 
below  him  in  station,  and  in  all  those  mental 
acquirements,  of  which  Sackville  had  niost 
reason  to  be  proud.  But  he  had  stooped  from 
his  height  to  be  this  man's  associate  in  guilt, 
and  he  felt,  too  late,  that  guilt  had  levelled  all 
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distinctions.  He  felt  too  that  all  those  eiv- 
dowments  which  would  hare  aided  his  ad- 
vancement in  a  worthier  career,  now  redounded 
to  his  disadvantage.  They  were  but  clogs 
that  impeded  his  descent  into  those  miry  paths 
of  villainy  which  he  had  demewfied  himself  to 
tread.  ' 

Bad  as  he  was,  he  had  still  some  gentlemanly 
scruples,  some  faint  feeling  of  honour,  which 
tended  only  to  weaken  him  in  the  conflict  with 
one  who  had  none;  and  he  found  at  length, 
that  he  was  contending  with  a  wretch,  who 
like  the  unjust  steward  in  the  parafak,  was 
**  wiser  in  his  generation."  These  tbooghts 
occurred  to  Sackville,  and  raging,  in  his  bosom, 
formed  **  the  proper  hdP  of  baffled  wicked* 


When  his  anger  cooled,  he  had  also  to  aecuss 
himself  of  folly,  in  having  allowed  All&k  to 
depart,  without  having  again  ^deavoured  to 
treat  for  the  delivery  c^  the  letters.  His  plan 
of  terrifying  him  into  submission  had  evidently 
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failed,  and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  gentler  methods.  It,  howeyer,  ap- 
peared to  Sackville,  upon  more  mature  con- 
sideration, that  such  methods  could  be  tried  with 
a  greater  prospect  of  success  in  the  course  cf 
another  interview,  and  that  in  the  mean  while 
}  hb  threats  might  have   had  more  effect  than 

Allen  was  willing  to  admit. 

In  this  conjecture,  Sackville  was  right  Al- 
len was  not  so  regardless  of  Sackville's  threats  to 
bring  him  to  trial  for  the  burglary  at  Trentford, 
as  he  affected  to  be.  He  did  not  know  that 
Sackville  might  not  be  in  possession  of  powerful 
evidence,  or  even  that  a  confession  might  not 
have  been  extorted  from  his  accomplice;  but 
he  knew  that,  at  all  events,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  gained,  and  much  to  be  hazarded — by  imme- 
diate submission,  or  even  by  an  appearance  of  ir- 
resolution and  fear.  The  soundest  policy  urged 
him  to  assume  the  attitude  of  innocence  and  secu- 
ritv.  This,  if  Sackville's  threats  were  destitute 
of  foundation,  would  enable  him  to  persevere  in 
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his  exorbitant  demands ;  if  not,  and  danger  was 
really  to  be  feared,  it  would  be  equally  easy  to 
conciliate  Sackville  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
the  business. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Wbieli  is  tb«  TiUain  ?— let  me  tee  his  eycB, 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  may  atroid  him. 

Much  ado  mb^vt  Natking. 


Aftbb  watching  the  struggles  and  broodings 
of  guilty  we  will  now  turn  to  the  more  agreeaUe 
contemplation,  of  the  steps  pursued  by  Lacy 
forvindicating  his  injured  honour.  He  had  now 
learnt  that  Mr.  Morton  suspected  him  of  having 
behaved  with  the  basest  treachery — of  having, 
at  the  time  of  his  frank  and  friendly  dedaradon 
on  the  hustings,  secretly  participated  in  a  plot, 
which  was  to  secure  him  the  election,  by  plung- 
ing his  opponent  into  ruin  and  diagraoe.  He 
did  Mr.  Morton  the  justice  to  believe,  that  these 
injurious  suspicions  had  not  been  gratuitously 
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assumed.  He  believed  them  to  have  been  sug*^ 
gested  by  others ;  and  it  was  now  his  task  to  un« 
ravel  the  tissue  of  misrepresentations  by  which 
those  suggestions  had  been  conveyed.  He  pre* 
ferred,  for  the  prudential  reasons  which  we  have 
mentioned  above,  to  effect  his  justification  with-^ 
out  communicating  with  Mr.  Morton,  but  to 
prove  the  absence  of  all  collusion  from  the  con- 
fessions of  those  by  whom  the  legal  process  had 
been  conducted. 

In  this  investigation  he  was  favoured  by  ac^ 
cidetit.  He  had  been  applied  to,  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Wilkinson,  for  his  reoommen- 
dation  and  assistance  in  procuring  an  ofiice  then 
vacant  in  the  county.  The  applicant  hinted  in 
his  letter,  which  was  worded  rather  obscurely, 
that  this  request,  if  granted,  would  not  be  the 
first  obligation  he  had  received ;  but  hoped,  that 
he  should  not  be  considered  altogether  an  un- 
deserving  object.  To  this  Lacy  replied  by 
professing  his  ignorance  of  any  other  favour 
that  he  had  conferred,  or  cause  that  existed  for 
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it— declining  to  reoommend  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  qualification  of  the  parties,  and 
declanog  that,  ccrteria  paribus^  be  must  support 
the  application  of  another  person. 

It  was  soon  after  the  dispatch  of  this  answer, 
that  Lacy  left  London  for  Wichoombe.     One 
of  his  objects,  when  in  that  neighbourhood,  was 
to  see  the  attorney  employed  against  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, and  the  creditor  who  sued  him  for  debt« 
and  to  discover  if  they  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  such  an  injurious  o}nnion  as 
Mr.  Morton  seemed  to  entertain.     A  short  in- 
quiry soon  informed  him  that  the  creditor  of  Mr. 
Morton,  and  the  man  of  the  name  of  Wilkinson, 
who  had  lately  written  to  him,  were  one  and  the 
same  person.     Wilkinson  lived  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Wichcombe,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
heard  of  Lacy's  arrival  in  that  town,  than  he 
came  over  to  see  him,  full  of  indignation  at  the 
unfavourable  manner  in  which  his  application 
had  been  met. 

"  I  am  not  a  Wichcombe  voter,  Sir,^'  said 
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the  man ;  *^  but  I  think  I  deserve  some  encou- 
ragement, for  all  that ;  for  I  can  make  bold  to 
say  that  I  have  done  you  a  good  turn,  and  at 
the  last  election  too.^' 

*'  Explain  yourself,**'  said  Lacy. 

**  Oh,  there  is  no  need  of  that :  you  know  well 
enough.  Sir,  that  I  was  the  person  who  sent 
the  bailiffs  to  Dodswell,  and  made  Mr.  Morton 
give  up  the  obntest.'' 

<*I  know  it  naw^  said  Lacy. 

The  man  smiled  at  the  implied  denial  of 
having  known  it  before 

'*  Even  if  that  circumstance  had  gained  me 
the  election,^'  pursued  Lacy,  *^  which  it  did  not, 
for  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  poll  before  it  oc- 
curred, I  should  be  very  sorry  that  it  should 
be  considered  any  reason  for  my  favouring  or 
assisting  you.'* 

•*  Oh,  certainly,  Sir, — "  replied  the  man,  with 
an  odd  look  of  intelligence,  '^  it  need  not  be  con^ 
sidered  so ;  but  you  know  it  U  a  reason  between 
ourselves.'' 
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*'  No/'  said  Ltoy,   rather  iodignantly,  '^  I 
deny  ihat,  with  me>  it  either  is  or  will  be  ao^" 

Wilkinson  again  smiled^  and  was  ^ent 
Lacy  was  struck  with  his  manner,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  nei^t  so  fair  an  c^portunkj  of 
pursuing  his  intended  inquiry.  **  You  seem,'* 
said  be,  to  Wilkinson,  <^  not  to  believe  me. 
You  seem  to  think,  I  know  not  why,  that  a 
secret  understanding  exists  between  us:  your 
letter  conveyed  that  ioipreadon,  and  your  words 
and  manner  express  the  same :  this  is  to  me  a 
mystery,  and  I  wish  to  break  through  it: 
speak  out,  plainly  and  boldly,  and  let  us  have 
done  with  hints  and  inuendos." 

Wilkinson  looked  puzsled.  ^*  Oh,  very  well, 
Sir — as  for  that — I  can  have  no  objection  to 
speak  out  plainly  and  boldly  to  you ;  I  only 
thought  you  did  not  wish  it.**^ 

"  And  why  so  ?" 

^*  Because,  Sir,  you  know  very  well  that  you 
don't  like  to  Hem  to  know  any  thing  about 
the  matter.'' 
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*^  About  what  matter  P'* 

**  Lord  !  Sir  ! — why,  begging  your  pardon, 
what  can  be  the  use  of  keeping  up  these  sort  of 
pretences  among  ourselves  ? — ^as  if  we  did  not 
both  of  us  know  that  you  were  at  the  bottom 
of  my  proceedings  against  Mr.  Morton  !^ 

Lacy's  astonishment  at  this  intimation  was 
extreme.  He  knew  that  gross  deceit^must  have 
existed  in  some  quarter,  but  he  had  no  suspi- 
cion of  its  having  been  employed  upon  the  suing 
creditor  himself.  The  investigation  which 
followed  brought  to  light  much  of  the  scanda- 
lous arts  which  had  been  used  to  deceive  him. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  been  urged,  partly  by 
anonymous  letters,  partly  by  the  actual  inter- 
vention of  Allen,  so  to  arrange  the  execution  of 
the  writ  as  to  distress  Mr.  Morton  in  the  midst 
of  the  election.  This  being  done,  he  wai  in- 
formed by  Allen,  that  he  had  conferred  a 
favour  upon  Mr.  Lacy,  which  would  not  soon 
be  forgotten ;  that  the  plan  had  his  approbation, 
and  that  lie  was  the  writer  of  the  anonymous 
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letters.  At  the  saidc  time,  Wilkinaoa  was  in- 
formed,  that  Mr.  La<^  was  ooe  of  those  afiect- 
edly  squeamish  persons  who,  though  very  will- 
ing to  profit  by  the  misdeeds  of  othersy  mre  loth 
to  admit  their  concurrence  in  them»  or  even 
thdr  forc^-knowledge  and  tacit  approbation. 
He  was  thei«^ore  warned  that  he  would  give 
serious  offence,  and  forfeit  the  support  of  Mr. 
Lacy,  if  he  ever  wounded  his  delicacy  by 
alluding  to  the  part  which  he  bore  in  the  transaD- 
tion,  or  evai  to  his  own  services.  He  was 
assured  that  he  would  reap  the  profit  of  this 
courtly  forbearance,  and  would  gain  nothing  bj 
the  opposite  course. 

The  former  assurance  seemed  soon  to  be 
verified.  Wilkinson  wished  to  obtain  for.  his 
son  a  place  in  the  Excise.  Allen  was  made  the 
depositary  of  his  intentions,  and  became  his 
adviser  in  the  mode  of  proceeding.  Instruaed 
by  Sackville,  he  counselled  him  not  to  make  a 
direct  application  to  Lacy,  but  to  draw  up  a 
memorial,  which  would  be  placed  by  Allen  in 
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the  haods  of  that  geiilleinan.  This  was  never 
done  ;*  on  the  contrary,  the  application  was  en- 
trusted to  SackviUe,  and,  through  bis  exerUons, 
was  successful. 

Meanwhile,  the  applicant  was  made  to  believe 
that,  for  this  success,  he  was  indebted  not  to 
Sackville,  but  to  Lacy ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  discovery  of  his  error,  he  was  warned 
not   to  send  to  Mr.   Lacy  any  letter  of  ac- 
knowledgment, but  to  express  bis  gratitude 
to  that  gentleman  through    the  medium  of  a 
letter  to  Allen,  which  he  would  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing.   This  letter  was  never  shown 
to  Lacy,  and  it  was  obtained  with  a  different 
intention ;  it  was  to  be  shown  to  Mr.  Morton, 
and   became  the  means  of  confirming  in    his 
mind  the  belief  of  Lacy 's  treachery. 

Lacy  could  not  obtain  from  Wilkinson  a 
knowledge  of  this  latter  circumstance,  nor  was 
he  yet  aware  of  the  extensive  part  which  Sack- 
ville  had  taken  in  the  organization  of  this  plot. 
He  could  only  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
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Agency  of  Allen ;  but  be  doubted  not  tint  be 
wtfft  employed  by  anotber;  and  his  susfiaan 
wavered  between  Lord  Rodborough  and  Sack- 
ville.  The  latter  was  not  connected  with  the 
borough ;  but  he  appeared,  even  on  the  showing 
d(  Wdldnson,  to  have  some  shaiB  in  the  transac- 
tion ;  and  Lacy,  who  now  b^an  to  take  a  tmer 
estimate  of  his  character,  could  easily  conceive 
that  jealousy  might  prompt  SackviUe  to  en- 
deavour to  injure  him  in  the  opinions  of  the 
Mortons. 

The  anger  and  surprise  of  the  unfortunate 
Wilkinson,  in  finding  that  he  had  been  so  com- 
pletely duped,  was  much  more  violently  ex- 
pressed than  the  more  just  indignation  of  Lacy. 
Fortunately  for  Lacy,  the  former  was  so  modi 
incensed  against  Allen,  for  having  rendered  him 
so  blind  a  tool,  that  he  gladly  consented  to  lend 
his  assistance  in  unmasking  that  person  and  in 
undeceiving  Mr.  Morton.  He  went  home  to 
commence  a  search  for  written  proofs  of  Allea^s 
definquency;     and  returning    to   Wickcombe, 
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placed  in  Lacy^s  hands  one  of  the  anonymous 
letters  which  had  been  attributed  to  him,  and 
also  a  letter  from  Allen,  which,  though  not  ex- 
planatory, contained  sufficient  allusions  to  afford 
a  strong  confirmation  »f  the  statements  of 
Wilkinson.  The  anonymous  letter  bore  the 
mark  of  the  poet  town,  nearest  to  Lacy  Park, 
and  was  an  excellent  imitation  of  Lacy*s  hand. 
In  delivering  up  these  letters,  Wilkinson  gave 
Lacy  full  permi«»on  to  make  of  them  whatever 
use  he  pleased ;  and  he  also  consented  to  ac- 
company him  to  town. 

Lacy  arrived  in  London  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  whidi  witnessed  the  last  interview 
between  Sackville  and  Allen.  Having  matured 
his  plan  of  operations,  he  went,  early  the  follow, 
ing  morning,  to  the  house  where  Allen  was 
residing.  He  resolved  to  try  the  efficacy  of  a 
surprise  in  a  private  ■  conference  with  that  per- 
son. He  succeeded  in  finding  Allen  alone; 
and  then,  without  preparing  him  by  any  pre- 
amUe  for  that  which  was  to  follow,  placed  be&re 
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him  the  anonymous  letter,  and  daaianded  whe» 
ther  he  had  ever  seen  it  before.  Allen  knew  it 
well,  and  could  not  forbear  startii^  with  evident 
consternation,  at  tbe  unezpeeted-  %lit.  How^ 
ever,  he  quickly  reoovoned  himseif,  and  began 
to  disclaim  all  knowledge  of  the  letter  :  but  it 
was  done  with  awkwardness  and  beiitation,  for 
he  felt  that  his  manner  had  betrayed  him,  and 
that  he  had  evinced  a  surpriset  whidi  could 
never  have  appeared  if  he  had  not  seen  die 
letter  before.  Nevertheless,  he  was  proceediiv 
with  his  denial,  when  Lacy  stopped  him. 

<^  Allen,'^  said  be,  sternly,  *'  this  is  useless.  I 
know  what  has  pifised,  as  my  posseesaon  of  this 
letter  may  convince  you.  I  have  also  another 
written  by  you,  which  I  obtained  from  Wilkin- 
son.  He  has  told  me  everything,  and  I  have 
brought  him  to  town,  that  he  may  lay  the  cir- 
cumstances, if  necessary,  before  my  solicitor. 
Your  safest  course  is  to  make  a  full  declaration 
of  all  you  know ;  and  in  that  case,  and  that 
only,  your  conduct  may  be  overlooked.    I  am 
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aware  that  my  charaeter  has  been  shamefully 
attacked  ;  but  as  I  do  not  yet  know  that  it  has 
been  injured  in  the  opinion  of  any  except  Mr. 
Morton,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  an  explanation 
before  him,  without  having  recourse  to  law  ; 
but  I  shall  certainly  avail  myself  of  that  method 
of  redress,  if  you  refuse  to  make  a  full  confession. 
I  believe  that  you  have  not  been  acting  simply 
on  your  own  account,  but  are  the  instrument  of 
some  other  person,  and  I  demand  to  be  told,  in 
the  first  instance,  who  that  perscm  is.^ 

Allen  looked  frightened  and  abashed ;  but 
his  habitual  caution  did  not  desert  him.  **I 
hope,  Sir,^'  said  he,  <*  you  will  excuse  me,  if  I 
don't  answer  you  immediately.  Whether  a 
man  is  innocent  or  guilty,  it  is  never  prudent  to 
reply  oflT-hand,  to  these  kind  of  questions.  You 
seem  to  threaten  me  with  an  action.  Now, 
Sir,  if  a  man  were  to  threaten  me  with  an 
action,  even  in  a  case  where  the  right  was 
clearly  on  my  side,  I  should  think  myself  very 
impudent,  if  I  were  to  snap  my  fingers,  and 
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tell  biiD  to  do  his  worst.  It  is  Dot  pleasKit 
to  get  into  law,  wbethor  one  wins  or  loses.  I 
would  always  take  time  for  ooosideration ;  and 
therefore,  Sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended 
at  my  propo»ng,  that  when  I  have  heard  all 
yon  wish  to  say,  I  may  be  allowed  to  wiit 
upon  you  in  die  course  of  a  few  hours  with  my 
answer.*** 

^<  To  that,"  replied  Lacy,  ^<  I  shall  not  agree. 
Either  you  will  go  with  me  from  hence  to  Mr. 
Morton's,  and  explain  in  his  ]:Miesence  the  paK 
that  you  have  taken,  or  i  shall  consider  your 
silence  as  a  refusal,  and  proceed  with  WilkinsoD 
to  my  solicitor.  You  may  decide  at  your  lei- 
Bure,  but  it  shall  be  in  my  presence.  I  will 
have  no  consultations  with  confederates." 

Lacy  then  turned  away,  and  taking  up  a 
newspaper,  left  Allen  to  his  own  refleetions. 

That  wary  person  was  much  embarrassed  by 
Lacy's  promptitude  and  firmness,  and  found 
bimself  unexpectedly  brought  into  a  situation  of 
considerable  difficulty.     He  took  a  rapid  menial 
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survey  of  all  that  could  be  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  policy,  either  of  subminiGD  or  resistance ; 
and  found  that  there  was  most  to  be  said  for 
the  former.  It  was  true,  that  in  Uiat  case  he 
must  foriSeit  all  chance  of  extorting  money  from 
the  fears  of  Sackville ;  but  a  late  interview  had 
taught  him,  that  such  Expectations  were  but 
slightly  founded.  He  had  already  quarrelkd 
with  Sackville,  and  defied  his  powers ;  and  in 
exposing  him  before  Lacy  and  Mr.  Morton,  he 
should  be  gratifying  one  strong  passion  of  his 
heart — ^revenge.  He  also  knew  that  Sackville^s 
credit  was  on  the  wane ;  and  it  therefore  became 
advisable  to  dissolve  all  connection  with  a  man 
who  would  so  soon  cease  to  be  a  creditable 
patron. 

In  failure  of  him,  it  was  also  desirable  to  attach 
himself  to  the  service  of  some  more  eligible 
chief.  Lacy  was  a  rising  man,  of  good  expec* 
tations,  and  esteemed  by  the  world  ;  and  if  AUen 
could,  by  an  earnest  reparation  of  the  injuries 
he  had  committed,  and  by  apparent  zeal  for  his 
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cause,  induce  Lacy  to  overlook  tbe  numemus 
attendant  stains  upon  his  honesty,  and  lend  him 
his  future  countenance  and  protection,  lie  nu^t 
hope  to  derive  no  slight  advantage.  These 
were  some  of  the  sentiments  that  flashed  aenw 
the  mind  of  Allen,  and  they  disposed  him  to 
make  his  peace  with  Lacy,  and  to  lay  open  the 
iniquities  of  Sackville. 

This  important  step  was  immediately  takai ; 
and  in  a  short  time  Lacy  became  possessed  of 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  various  arts  whidi 
had  been  employed  against  him,  by  the  man 
whom  he  once  thought  his  friend.  When  AUeo 
had  opened  his  communications,  he  took  care  to 
gain  some  credit  to  himself,  by  making  them 
full  and  satisfactory,  and  extending  them  to 
every  particular  in  which  Lacy  was  likely  to 
be  interested.  They  therefore  embraced  not 
only  the  machinations  of  which  Lacy  seemed 
the  immediate  object,  but  those  by  which  Sack- 
ville had  effected  his  engagement  with  Miss 
Morton. 
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Deep  was  the  disgust  and  indignation  of 
Lacy,  as  this  dark  picture  of  subtle  villainy  was 
gradually  unfolded.  His  surprise  was  less  ; 
for  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  truth  had 
burst  upon  him  unexpectedly.  The  communi- 
cation did  but  serve  to  confirm  previous  sus- 
picions of  foul  play,  for  which  he  had  formerly 
reproached  himself,  and  which  he  had  tried  to 
dismiss,  as.  illiberal  and  ungrounded. 

But  it  was  now  no  time  to  dwell  on  retrospects. 
The  present  emergency  called  for  action.  The 
course  of  explanation  was  only  begun,  and  much 
misunderstanding  was  still  to  be  removed,  be- 
tween Lacy  and  Mr.  Morton.  A  letter  was 
immediately  sent  to  the  latter,  by  Lacy,  from 
AUen^s  abode.  It  requested,  in  pressing  terms, 
the  favour  of  an  admission  to  an  immediate  con- 
ference, and  without  entering  into  any  explana- 
tory details,  briefly  signified  its  important  object. 

A  favourable  answer  was  returned ;  and 
Lacy,  attended  by  Allen  and  Wilkinson,  re- 
paired to  the  house  of  Mr,  Morton. 

1-8 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


Telto  est  Im  fnee  d^iiii  ■eatimcni  Timi  qnt,  lon^'Q  paiie.  In  iaterprr* 
Utiom  fmnsiei  et  let  cooTtmnce*  faetlaei  m  talaent. 

B.  CcmtrAMT.    AdtipU. 

To  detail  the  progress  of  the  investigation 
which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, would  be  merely  to  recapitulate  Gircum- 
stances  with  which  our  readers  are  ahready 
acquainted.  Suffice  it  to  say  that^  in  the 
course  of  that  conference«  the  artifices  of 
Sackville  were  completely  unmasked,  and  the 
integrity  of  Lacy  established,  in  a  manner 
that  carried  entire  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Morton. 

Sackville,  meanwhile,  remained  in  ignorance  of 
the  event  which  tended  so  materially  to  affect 
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his  vieirs;  and  knew  not  that,  in  one  hour,  the 
specious  fabric  of  artifice,  which  he  had  so  long 
and  anxiously  reared,  had  crumbled  to  dust 
beneath  the  touch  of  truth.  Such  had  been  the 
promptitude  of  Lacy's  proceedings,  that  the 
interviews  with  Allen  and  with  Mr.  Morton 
had  both  taken  place,  before  Sackville  knew 
that  he  was  returned  to  London. 

On  the  morning  after  Sackville's  last  angry 
conference  with  Allen,  he  was  engaged  with 
business,  and  obliged  to  forego  an  intended 
visit  to  the  Mortons.  Having,  however,  dis- 
patched his  affairs,  he  was  on  the  point  c£  bend- 
ing his  course  towards  the  residence  of  the 
Mortons,  when  a  packet  was  put  into  his  hand. 
It  was  in  Mr.  Morton^s  hand-writing ;  and  Sock- 
ville^  on  perusing  it,  found,  with  diame  and  dis- 
may, that  it  contained  a  full  and  circumstantial 
statement  of  many  of  those  parts  of  his  past  con- 
duct which  he  wa|  most  desirous  of  concealing. 
The  communication  was  also  accompanied  with 
copies  of  those  letters  and  papers,  the  possession 
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of  which  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  obtain  frooi 
Allen.-  In  nhott,  the  eiposure  seemed  to  have 
been  complete ;  and  the  concluding  part  of  the 
letter  diowed  that  the  impression  made  by  it 
U{xm  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Morton,  was  of  the 
most,  unfavourable  kind.-  It  refused  to  adnut 
Sackville  to  a  personal  conference,  until  he  had 
sent,  in  writing,  a  denial  of  the  truth  of  the  alle- 
gations made  against  him  and  of  the  authenti- 
dty  of  the  letters  and  papers  which  supported 
them. 

**  If,*^  pursued  Mr.  Morton,  ^<  you  cannot 
make  this  denial,  and  also  establish  its  comet- 
ness ;  if  you  cannot  remove  the  opinion,  whidi 
(though  much'  against  my  will)  I  am  now 
bound  to  entertain,  by  contrary  testimony  of  as 
powerful  a  description ;  if  you  cannot  impugn 
the  veracity  of  Allen,.it  is  almost  needless  f<v  me 
to  say  that  we  can  no  longer  meet  on  the  same 
terms  as  formerly,  and  it  will  be  better  for  both 
of  us  if  we  never  meet  again.  Your  character 
must  be  thoroughly  cleared  from  eveiy  stain 
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that  has  been  cast  upon  it  by  the  disclosures 
which  I  transmit  to  you^  before  I  can  admit 
you  to  an  alliance  with,  my  family.  My 
dau^ter,  who  is.  informed,  of  all,^  will,  if  she 
does  not  see  you  justified,  assuredly  dissolve  her 
engagement ;  and  were  she  disposed  to.  act 
otherwise^  I  myself  should  interpose  the  autho? 
rity  of  a  parent  to. save  her  from  an  union  with 
dishonour/' 

Ib  these  few  concluding  sentences  Sackville 
viewed  the  extinction  of  those  hopes  which  he 
had  so  long  and  fondly  cherished.  He  was 
dl^barred  from  the  only  means  by  which  he 
oould  hope  to  retrieve  kis  lost.  crediL  The 
adventitious  aids  of  manner  and  address,  his 
persuasive  sophistry,  and  artful  insinuation, 
which  could  have  been  employed  sp  effectually. 
in.  a  personal,  conferenoe^  were  peremptorily 
4enied  him ;  and  he  was  bidden,  in  a.  spirit  of 
sXem  justice,  to  combat  facts  by  facts,  and  r^st 
bia  defence  upon  a  plain,  unvarnished  staten^ent 

the  truth.     He  meditated  long  upon  the 
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of  aoeoinplftBhiDi;  his  Tindicabon  in 
^  imdelnsive  method  that  had  been  |iresciibady 
and,  with  bitter  rcfnning,  acknowle<^ed  that  it 
was  hopeless.  He  felt  that,  from  that  moroeiit, 
his  engagement  with  Agnes  was  viituallj  db- 
solyed.  He  was  defeated :  but  ever  nundful  of 
secunng  to  himself  every  posable  adranti^ 
no  sooner  had  he  made  this  mortifying  acknow- 
ledgment, than  he  resolved  to  turn  upon  his 
accusers,  and  assume  the  lofty  air  of  injured 
rectitude  and  proud  defiance. 

His  answer  to  Mr.  Morton  was  written  io 
this  spirit  ^*  I  scorn,"  said  he,  ^  to  reply  to 
the  mass  of  calumnies  which  have  be^i  levdied 
against  me — I  diall  not  stoop  to  expose  thenk 
They  are  too  flimsy  to  have  weight  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  who  does  not  wish  to  brieve  tbenn 
true.  Little  did  I  imagine  that  even  an  enemy 
could  be  found  who  would  so  greedily  receive 
them — still  less  that  they  would  be  entitled  to 
immediate  credit  from  the  man  who  has  so  long 
professed  himself  my  friend.    But  it  seems  thai 
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I  have  been  grievouslj  deceived.  You  say 
true.  Sir,  *  we  can  no  longer  meet  on  the  same 
terms  as  formerly,  and  it  will  be  better  for  both 
of  us  if  we  nevar  meet  again.'  I  thank  you 
for  speaking  so  plainly  on  the  subject  of  my 
inteoded  marriage  with  your  daughter.  Sin- 
cerity has  come  late;  but  I  am  glad  that  it 
should  have  appeared  at  all.  You  had  a  wound 
to  inflict,  and  you  have  done  it  with  an  unshrink- 
ing baste,  which  does  credit  to  your  firmness 
and  decision,  and  which  my  worst  foe  might 
have  reason  to  admire.  You  have  not  scrupled 
to  profess  your  willingness  to  discard  me,  even 
before  you  have  heard  my  vindication.  You 
hint  that  Agnes  is  no  less  willing. to  think  ill  of 
me  than  yourself,  and  I  am  not  permitted  to 
have  any  other  testimony  than  your  assurance. 
If  true,  it  is  a  cruel  return  for  years  of  love  and 
zealous  devotion.  The  intimation  is,  without 
doubt,  meant  to  wound  me  deeply,  and  it  does. 
But  I  will  make  no  parade  of  what  I  feel. 
*^  Little  as  my  feelings  have  been  consulted, 

l8 
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I  am  still  desirous    to  spare   yours.      I  will 
save  you,  Sir,  the  painful  task  of  interponng 
the   *  authority    of   a  parent'    to    save    your 
daughter  from  '  an  union  with  dishonour.'    I 
resign  the  prospect  of  her  hand..    My  wife  she 
can  never  be,  after  that  which  you  have  thou^t 
proper  to  declare ;  but  as  long  as  my  influence 
lasts,  you  must  not  expect  me  to  consent  to  her 
becoming  the  wife  of  another.-   I  owe  it  to  myself 
to  express,  in   this  manner,  my  sense  of  the 
treatment  I  have  received.     I  might  have  ex* 
pressed  that  sense  of  my  wrongs  more  harshly ; 
I  might  have  allowed-  the  breach  of  our  con- 
tract—a written  contract,^  which  I  have  in  my 
possession— to  have  proceeded    entirely    from 
your  daughter  r  and  the  law  would  have  given 
me  my  revenge.     But,,  meanly  as  you  maj 
prize  me,  I  have  too  much  delicacy  and  honour 
to  drag  her  name  before  the  public,  and  render 
the  history  of  our  past  engagement  a  subject  for 
the  retailers  of  scandalous  gosap  and  the  pur- 
veyors of  a  licentious  press.^ 
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Thus  wrote  Sackville,  aft^r  an  exposure, 
i^inst  whioh  he  could  not  defend  himself^ 
which  blasted  his  character,  destroyed  his  hppe%. 
tnd  ought  to  have  covered  him  with  shame'  and 
qonfusion.  He  had  endeavoured,  and  not  un- 
suftcessfuUy,  to  assume  the  proud  bearing  pf 
conscious  virtue.  He  knew  that  he  was  opposed 
by  facts ;.  but  his.  was  the  effort  of  desperation^ 
The  difficulties  of  his  situation  inspired  him 
with  a  kind  of  reckless  energy,  and  he  resolved 
tp  swagger  himself  out  of  the  galling  sense  of 
his  own  debasement. 

Experience  too  often  teaches  us  that  outward 
^gns  of  shame  and  humiliation  are  not  neces- 
sarily attendant  upon  detected  guilt  It  is  not 
tp  be  supposed  that  depraved  characters,  have 
that  sensitive  consciousness  of  their  situatioii 
which  honourably  minded  persons,  judging 
from  their  own  sentiments,  naturally  imagine 
them  to  feel.  Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  that,. 
€;ven  if  they  did  feel  much,  they  would  suffer  it 
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to  become  apparent.    It  ii  not  likel j  thxt  the 
ditsunulation  aiul  Bophistiy  of  which  a  penoo 
haa  long  avuled  himaelf,  riiould  deaert  him  at 
hia  utmoat  need ;  or  that,  when  reduced  to  the 
reaoucce  of  his  own  addreaa,  that  addreaa  ahould 
not  be  powerfully  exerted  in  covering  his  defieaL 
It  ia  among  the  trials  of  our  state,  that  neither 
does  the  course  of  guilt  appear  so  hateful,  nor 
its  punielraient  ao  severe  and  certun,  as  we  ooo- 
ceire  it  ought  to  be ;  and  that  the  acknowledged 
villain  ahall  walk  through  the  world  with  as 
bold  a  carriage  as  his  honest  neighbour,  shaking 
the  confidence  of  the  feebly  virtuous,  and  dis- 
pensing encouragement  to  the  minor  scoundrels 
that  strive  to  emulate  his  audacity.     But  kt  it 
not  be  imagined  that  where  no  punishment  is 
seen  to  fall,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  none 
is  felt.    Let  not  the  probable  existence  of  **  that 
within  which  pesseth  show,"    be  utterly  foiv 
gotten.     Let   it  rather  be  believed,  that  the 
wound  is  moat  severe  in'  him  who  labours  most 
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to  bide  it ;  and  that  he  u  not  least  a  prey  to 
secret  shame,  who  most  proudly  blazons  his  con* 
tempt  of  censure. 

Sackyille's  audacious  spirit  of  retaliation  was 
not  confined  to  the  letter  from  which  we  have 
given  the  foregoing  oxtract.  On  the  following 
morning  he  called  upon  Liacy,  whom  he  found 
alone.  He  entered  with  a  reserved  and  lofty 
air,  and  met  Lacy's  eye  with  a  firmness  that 
induced  the  latter  to  believe  at  first  that  he 
was  still  ignorant  of  the  disclosures  that  had 
taken  place. 

But  Sackville's  first  words  undeceived  him. 
Drawing  himself  up  into  an  attitude  of  defiance, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Lacy,  with  a  most 
severe  and  appalling  scrutiny,  he  sternly  de* 
manded, 

^^Mr.  Lacy,  do  you  believe  that    I   have 

i 

injured  you  ?" 

The  reply  was  given  in  one  word — "Yes." 
Then  followed  a  pause — a  pause  of  expec- 
tation in  Lacy,  <^  surprise  and  embarrassment 
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oil  the  part  of  Sickyille.  The  latter  was  quite 
duooDoertad  bj  the  uneipecled  plainneas  wok 
brevity  of  Lacy's  answer.  He  had  formed 
for  Lacy,  in  his  own  mind,  a  very  diffierent 
reply,  to  whieh  he  had  provided  a  pointed  aad 
powerful  rejoinder;  but  that  decisive-  modok 
syllable-  had  rendei^  all  his  tactics  uadaa 
Nevertheless,  his  usual  promptitude  iu  restmreof 
did  not  desert  him. 

^  I  admire  your  sincerity.  Sir,"  said  be  t» 
Lacy,  "though  I  think  your  opinions  ongte 
have  been  somewhat  more  charitable.  I  am 
then  to  understand  that,  on  the  word  of  a  ras- 
cally land-surveyor,  you  are  willing  to  beEeve 
that  I  have  acted  dishonourably,  though  you 
have  not  yet  heard  my  defence.'^ 

m 

"Yes,**  agdin  replied  Lacy;  ''but  I  wish  to 

» 

hear  that' defence,  and  shall  be  glad  to  find  rea- 
son  for  changing  my  opinion." 

*<  And  do  you  think.  Sir,"  retorted  Sackville, 
aoomfully,  "  that  t  came  here  with  the  paltry 
object  of  defending  myself  against  the  calum- 
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aies  which  a  low-born  miscreant  may  choose  to 
utter,  and  which  you,  in  your  charity,  may  think 
proper  to  believe  ?" 

^*  I  cannot  tell  what  is  your  object,^  said 
Lacy ;  ^^  but  if  it  had  been  to  correct  a  misre- 
presentation, I  could  not  have  considered  it  a 
paltry  or  unworthy  one.  If  I  am  in  error,  I 
am  sorry  for  it  ;  and  still  more  that  you 
should  wish  me  to  remain  so.  I  may  reason- 
ably regret  that  so  little  value  is  put  upon  my 
good  opinion." 

*'  Doubtless,  you  may,^^  replied  Sackville, 
with  a  sneer ;  ^'  but  you  need  not  let  that  wound 
your  pride.  I  should  not  prize  the  good  opinion 
of  any  man,  were  he  the  best  and  greatest  in  the 
land,  if  that  good  opinion  could  be  resigned  as 
easily  as  yours  has  been.  I  repeat.  Sir,  I  do  not 
come  here  to  defend  myself;  but,  I  do  not 
choose  that  you  or  any  man  should  construe  my 
silence  into  shame  or  fear,  or  suppose  that, 
because  I  scorn  to  reply,  I  am  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  all  the  slander  that  has 
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been  uttered  against  me.     I  can  face  my  aoos- 
ters,  and  boldly  too,  as  you  can  tesdiy ;  and  I 
leave  you  to  judge,  whether  that  would  hare 
been   the  case,  if  all  were   true    that  is   said 
against  me.     Mark  my  words,  Mr.  Lacy,  die 
time  may  come  whai  you  will  repent  of  having 
so  wiUingly  thought  ill  of  me.     I  will  not  boast 
of  what  you  owe  me — let  your  own  conscience 
tell  you  that.     Meanwhile,   pursue  your  ovn 
course.    I  am  no  humble  suitor  for  your  gm* 
titude — no,  nor  for  your  silence.     If  you  wish 
to  trumpet  forth  the  history  of  your  imaginary 
wrongs,  do  it.     If  you  wish  to  extol  your  own 
forbeautince,  while  you  are  reviling  me  behind 
my  back  in  every  company  you  enter,  do  it. 
If  you  wish  to  blacken  the  character  of  one  to 
whom  you  owe  more  than  yon  ever  can  repay, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  mean,  treacherous, 
and  ungrateful,  do  it.     Say  your  worst — I  do 
not  fear  it.     My  reputation  stands  too  firm  to 
be  shaken  by  a  word  of  your^s.     The  mischief 
will  only  recoil  upon  the  heads  of  its  ag»its. 
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Use  your  tongue  freely  and  boldly — I  sliall  not 
call  you  to  account.  It  would  do  me  little 
credit  to  be  killed  by  you,  and  my  principles 
will  not  allow  me  to  take  a  life  which  I  once 
saved." 

The  object  of  this  violent  and  galling  speech 
was  not  only  to  assume  the  proud  security  of  con* 
scious  innocence,  but  to  irritate  Lacy  into  some 
unguarded  act  or  expression,  which  might  give 
Sackville  an  advantage  over  him.  But  Lacy, 
though,  perhaps,  not  qualified  to  contend  with 
Sackville  in  subtlety,  had  that  firmness  of  prin* 
ciple,  and  rectitude  of  intentkm,  which  stood 
him  in  better  stead  than  art.  He  regarded 
Sackville  when  he  had  ended,  with  a  steadiness, 
before  which  the  eye  of  the  latter  momentarily 
fell. 

'<  Mr.  Sackville,*^  he  said,  <<  what  creditable 
purpose  can  this  bravado  serve  ?  If  you  wished 
to  insult  and  give  me  pain,  you  have  succeeded  ; 
but  if  you  wished  to  goad  me  into  revengeful 
violence  and  forgetfulness,  you  have  not  suc» 
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oeeded,  nor  ever  shall.     I  have  volunteered  no 
charge  against  you,  and  I  ask  you  for  no  repa- 
ration.    The  injury  that  wHs  done,  has  ah-eady 
been  repaired  without  your  interposition;  and 
my  desire,  from  that  moment,  was  to  forget  that 
you  had  ever  been  mj  enemy.     You  are  safe, 
Sir,  from  all  attiteks  of  mine,  and  I  shall  never, 
henceforth,  breathe  a  syllable  to  your  disadvan- 
tage.    I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  you  were 
conscious  of  your  safety,  and  secretly  did  me 
the  justice  to  think  that  I  should  not  act  so 
mean  a  part     In  either  case,  it  would  have 
been  more  generous  and  noble,  to  have  withheld 
your  taunts..    Tou  might  also-  have  withheU 
your  allusion  to  a  duel,  and  your  attempted 
reflection'  on  my  courage,    which  I    heartily 
despise,  and,  as  you  well  know,  with  reason.    It 
argued  little  of  the  magnanimity  to  which  you 
lay  claim,  to  have  boasted  reproachfully  of  the 
service  you  once  afforded  me.     You  did  me  a 
cruel  injustice  in  assuming  that  I  required  to 
be  reminded  of  iL    I  can  never  forget  it,  and  I 
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must  always  be  grateful.  You  have  done  much, 
and  ;6u  may  do  more,  to  lessen  that  gratitude; 
but  nothing  ever  ought  to  extinguish  it  You 
have  cruelly  sported  with  my  character,  and 
belied  me  with  those  whose  esteem  I  had  most 
reason  to  value.  You  have  embittered  many  a 
past  hour..  You  have  done  that  which  might 
have  caused  me  to  hate  you ;  but  I  thank  God 
I  do  not,  nor  will  I  ever  injure  you,  if  I  can 
help  it." 

Sackville  seemed  moved.  A  flush  of  up- 
bndding  shame  passed  hastily  across  his  fea- 
tures. A  severe  internal  struggle  appeared  to 
agitate  his  mind,  and  he  turned  away  to  conceal 
its  visible  indications  from  the  eye  of  Lacy. 

^'  I  am  sensible.  Sir,"  said  he,  at  length,  with 
a  more  softened  manner,  and  in  a  tone  of 
mournful  seriousness,  ''that  the  term  of  our 
intimacy  has  come  to  a  close.  After  I  have 
quitted  this  room,  we  may  never  meet  again ; 
we  shall  certainly  never  speak  to  each  other; 
but  I  will  not  leave  you  with  the  impression 
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that  I  have  not  the   ooiinige  to  oonfest  my 
faults.      I  acknowledge   that   I   have  injnred 

He  then  requested  a  pen  and  papa*,  and  sat 
down  to  write.  His  letter  (for  such  it  seemed) 
was  very  short,  and  occupied  him  only  a  few 
minutes.  When  he  had  finished,  he  sealed  it ; 
and  haying  written  on  the  outside,  placed  it  in 
Lacy's  hands.  In  lieu  of  direction,  were  the 
following  words : — "  To  be  opened  by  Mr. 
Lacy,  only  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Morton,  and 
not  until  he  has  received  express  permission  in 
writing  from  me.    £.  Sackvilue.* 

Lacy  read  these  words  with  surprise,  and 
lookied  at  Sackville,  as  if  to  request  an  expla- 
nation. 

*<  I  see,**  said  the  latter,  <*  that  you  think  my 
conduct  strange,  and  perhaps  suspicious;  bat 
it  will  be  satisfactorily  explained  whenever  that 
paper  shall  be  opened.  But  brfore  I  leave  it 
in  your  hands,  I  must  require  your  solemn 
promise  never  to  open  it  but  in  the  presence  of 
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Mr.  Morton,  after  having  received  permission 
from  me.  You  must  also  promise,  that  should 
I  at  any  time  require  you  to  destroy  this  paper, 
you  will  instantly  burn  it  unopened." 

Lacy  promised  to  fulfil  either  injunction 
faithfully. 

<<  I  know,"  added  Sackville,  <<  that  I  am 
dealing  with  a  man  of  honour,  and  that  when 
your  word  is  given,  it  will  be  kept*  I  do  not 
know  whetlier  the  confidence  I  now  place  in 
you  deserves  to  be  considered  as  any  repara- 
tion for  the  pain  I  may  once  have  caused  you. 
If  I  were  to  say  so,  I  should,  perhaps,  be  rating 
much  too  highly  .the  value  of  my  own  good 
opinion.  At  any  rate.  Sir,  I  am  glad  tRat  the 
last  opinion  of  your  character,  which  you  will 
now  hear  me  utter,  should  be  so  favourable.  I 
hope  it  will  prove  just.    Farew/sll  !*' 

So  saying,  he  suddenly  turned  away,  and 
before  Lacy  was  aware  of  his  intentions,  and 
could  return  that  adieu  which  was  to  be  their 
last,  Sackville  luid  left  him. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


BetMch  you.  Sir,  be  merry ;  you  have  cm 
(So  bare  we  all)  of  Joy ;  for  our  escape 
!■  mnch  beyond  oar  low. 


Previous  to  the  foregoing  interview  between 
Lacy  and  Sackville,  Sackville^s  letter  had  been 
received  by  Mr.  Morton,  and  Agnes  had  been 
told  thVt  she  was  free.  The  announcement  was 
received  mth  deep  and  overpowering  emotion ; 
and  after  a  vain  struggle  to  controul  her  feel- 
ings, she  burst  into  tears.  They  were  tears 
neither  of  sorrow  nor  of  joy ;  they  were  the 
overflowings  of  an  oppressed  and  agitated  spirit, 
which  no  longer  sought  to  struggle  against  tbe 
weakness  of  its  nature,  when  the   exertion  of 
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self-command  was  no  longer  necessary,  and  the 
time  of  trial  was  past. 

But  joy  did  succeed  to  these  emotions  when 
their  bitterness  had  subsided,  and  allowed  her 
to  reflect  on  her  present  happier  situation  ;  and 
fervently  did  shie  thank  Heaven  for  having 
saved  her  from  that  most  sure  and  enduring  of 
human  evils — a  marriage  without  affection. 

Lacy,  at  the  time  of  his  interview  with  Sack- 
ville,  was  not  informed  of  all  that  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  Mortons.  He  knew  not 
that  Sackville  had  renounced  all  further  com- 
munication with  that  family,  and  that  his  en- 
gagement with  Agnes  was  dissolved.  This 
interesting  fact  became  known  to  him  only  after 
the  lapse  of  many  days,  and  through  the  infor- 
mation of  a  common  acquaintance,  who  had 
heard  it  from  Lord  Malvern.  Subsequent 
reports  confirmed  the  first,  and  Lacy  was  soon 
relieved  from  all  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

Believing  that  Agnes  had  never  felt  any 
affection  for    Sackville,  and    was  engaged  to 
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him  against  her  wishes,  Lacy  sincerely  rgoiced 
in  her  deliverance.  But  he  could  not  feel  that 
his  own  prospects  were  materially  l»ighteiied. 
He  was  pledged  to  Miss  Hartley,  and  though 
he  did  not  love  her,  he  had  too  much  honour 
even  to  meditate  the  desertion  of  her  for  another. 
Still  he  reflected  that  one  great  barrier  was 
removed,  that  there  was  now  no  insuperabk 
obstacle,  and  that  Agnes  might  possibly  become 
hb,  could  he  resolve  to  be  so  cruel  and  perfi- 
dious as  to  break  his  faith  with  Charlotte 
Hartley.  She  had  now  no  guarantee  but  the 
firmness  and  rectitude  of  his  resolution,  and 
he  vowed  that  she  should  not  find  it  wanting. 

But  Lacy  did  not  confide  presumptjiously 
m  his  own  strength  of  principle,  but  felt  the 
necessity  of  employing  every  method  that  occu- 
pation and  absence  could  afford,  to  overcome 
his  attachment  to  Agnes.  He  knew  that  her 
presence  must  now  be  doubly  dangerous  to  him, 
and  he  formed  the  painful  determination  of 
never  seeing  her  again  till  he  was  married  to 
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Miss  Hartley.  He  even  meditated  quitting 
London,  lest  he  should  accidentally  meet  her 
in  society:  but  this  intention  was  rendered 
needless,  by  an  arrangement  which  was  made 
by  the  Mortons  themselves. 

After  the  quarrel  with  Sackville,  the  intended 
departure  of  the  Mortons  to  the   Continent, 
which   was  to  have   taken  place  immediately, 
was  postponed  till  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
an  offer  was  made  them,*  which  would  enable 
them  to  pass  the  intervening  time  more  plea- 
santly than  in  their  humble  dwelling  in  London. 
The  Duke  of  Swansea,  whose  intended  nuptials 
we  announced  some  time  ago,  had  lately  mar- 
ried, and  after  passing  the  first  half  of  his 
honey  moon   at  a  villa  at   Twickenham,   had 
gone  with  his  bride  abroad.     On  this  occasion, 
the  Duke,  not  knowing  the  intentions  of  the 
Mortons  to  travel,  good  naturedly  offered  them 
the  use  of  his  villa,    and  they,   having  now 
changed  their   plan,    gladly   closed   with    the 
proposal.     They  accordingly  quitted  town  for 

VOL.   III.  M 
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made  the  commumcatioii  to  you  in  oonfidence, 
but  you  would  not  let  me,  though  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  you  almost  knew  what  I  was 
going  to  say.  If  that  was  the  case,  you  caa 
easily  excuse  me,  as  I  shall  not  ha^e  been  the 
only  person  to  blame.  I  cannot,  however,  bdp 
feeling  that,  under  all  circumstances,  you  ou^ 
to  receive  the  intimation  sooner  than  anybody 
else,  and  this  is  the  reason  for  my  now  ven- 
turing to  write  to  you.  I  cannot  say  more  at 
present,  for  I  scarcely  know  how  to  address  you 
upon  such  a  subject ;  and,  I  assure  you,  it  is 
very  uupleasant  for  me  to  write  at  all,  and  I 
should  not  have  done  it,  if  I  had  not  thougbl  it 

proper." 

Here  followed  the  signature,  which  consisted 

solely  of  the  letters  C.  L. 

Lacy  was  completely  puzzled.  He  could  not 
divine  the  meaning  of  tliis  mysterious  note,  nor 
could  he  discover  its  writer.  He  judged  it  to 
have  come  from  a  lady.  It  had  all  the  neat  and 
elegant  chaFocteristics   of   a   female   hand,  so 
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easily  distinguishable  from  that  of  a  man,  and  yet 
so  hard  to  be  identified ;  so  small,  and  faint,  and 
flowing,  and,  unlike  the  scrawls  of  the  other  sex, 
still  beautiful  when  scarcely  legible.  There 
were  the  usual  exuberant  capitals,  the  flourishing 
heads  of  the  ifs,  and  the  long,  curly  tails  of  the 
g\  j/Sj  /*«,  and  zs ;  the  indistinguishable  simi- 
larity of  all  the  five  vowels,  and  the  common 
confusion  of  n's  and  fTi's  with  f^^s  and  n^'s. 
Lacy  was  acquainted  with  two  ladies  whose 
initials  were  C.  L.,  but  why  either  of  them 
should  write  to  him  at  all,  much  less  so  singular 
a  letter,  was  more  than  he  could  comprehend. 
If  it  was  a  hoax,  which  he  partly  suspected,  he 
could  only  say,  that  it  was  a  very  poor 
ooe. 

At  length,  however,  on  his  reading  the  letter 
over  again,  an  idea  suddenly  flashed  across  his 
mind,  which  threw  a  new  and  singular  light 
upon  the  circumstance.  Doubts  and  suspir 
dons  arose^  which  he  became  inexpressibly 
anxious  to  satisfy^  and  he  waited,  in  the  most 
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eager  suspense,  for  the  arrival  of  the  next  day's 
post  It  came,  and  brought  the  following  letter 
from  his  sister. 

<'  My  dear  Herbekt, 
'^  I  have  a  very  unpleasant  task  to  perform. 
I  am  to  acquaint  you  with  an  event  which  has 
caused  no  slight  grief  and  surprise  to  us  all,  and 
at  which  I  am  sure  none  will  be  more  astonished 
than  yourself.  Charlotte  has  left  us.  She  weoi 
away  on  Tuesday  without  our  knowledge^  and 
is  now  married  to  Mr.  Lusoombe.  I  feel  quite 
bewildered,  and  at  times  can  hardlj  believe  it 
tnie.  Considering  all  drcumstanoes,  I  owa 
the  step  she  has  taken  is  beyond  my  compreheih 
sion.  That  she  was  once  attached  to  you  cannot 
be  doubted,  nor  could  I  ever  perceive  that  the 
attachment  declined,  or  that  the  engagement 
irksome  to  her.  But  you  have  probably 
more,  and  can  exfriain  what  has  happened  better 
than  I  can.  I  fear  that  she  at  length  perceived 
your  indifference  to  her,  and  was  driven  by  that 
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painful  disoovery  to  her  present  rash  and  unfor- 
tunate proceeding.  If  she  has  been  influenced 
by  pique,  I  am  afraid  she  feels  no  attachment  to 
the  present  object  of  her  choice.  I  dread  to 
think  that  such  is  the  case,  for  it  would  be  a 
terrible  aggravation  of  the  evils  of  this  unfortu^ 
nate  affair. 

**  I  hope  you  cannot  accuse  yourself  of  having 
led  to  it,  by  any  change  of  manner  towards 
poor  Charlotte.  Though  you  may  be  glad  of 
a  release,  I  think  you  would  be  sorry  to  have 
purchased  it  at  such  a  price.  I  trust,  however^ 
that  she  may  still  be  happy.  Angry  as  I  must 
feel  with  Mr.  Luscombe,  for  his  treacherous 
and  deceitful  conduct,  I  cannot  but  admit  that 
be  has  some  pleasing  qualities.  He  is  fortui 
nately  not  so  much  Charlotte's  superior  in  im 
tellect  as  you  would  have  been ;  and  there  will 
be  more  of  that  equality  which  is  essential  to 
conjugal  happiness.  I  fear  he  has  been  influ- 
enced, chiefly,  by  mercenary  considerations,  and 
has  no  real  love  for  her :  but  she  is  of  an  easy 
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temper,  and  not  romantic  in  her  notions,  and, 
provided  he  treats  her  well,  will  probably  be 
satisfied  with  the  mere  decencies  of  modtftle 
affection.  I  will  do  him  the  justice  to  saj, 
that  I  think  his  natural  obligingness  will  pre- 
vent him  from  ever  being  a  harsh  or  unfeeling 
husband ;  and,  as  Charlotte^s  intellectual  wants 
are  not  extensive,  I  trust  that  good  humour  b 
a  partner,  will  almost  suffice  to  make  her 
happy.  It  is  a  very  different  match  from  sucb 
as  I  could  have  wished  for  her,  but  the  evil  is 
now  past  remedy,  and  we  must  try  to  make 
the  best  of  it. 

*^  Charles'  is  just  returned  from  his  fruitless 
pursuit  He  saw  his  sister,  who  said  that  she 
had  written  to  you.  I  wonder  at  it,  but  perhaps 
she  thought  that  a  letter  would  be  some  com- 
pensation for  having  used  you  so  ill.  I  would 
have  written  sooner,  but  I  did  not  like  to  send 
you  any  report  till  I  knew  the  whole  truth. 

"  I  went  over  to  Lacy  yesterday,  and  saw  my 
mother,  who  is  very  much  afflicted  at  Charlotte's 
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elopement  What  chiefly  harasses  her  now,  is 
the  fear  of  a  duel  between  you  and  Mr.  Lus^ 
oombe.  I  hope  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be 
apprehended,  and  so  I  tell  her,  but  she  will  not 
believe  me.  Pray  write  soon,  and  set  her  mind 
at  ease.  This  unpleasant  affair  has  obliged  us  to 
defer,  for  a  short  time,  our  coming  up  to  town  : 
but  I  hope  you  may  find  us  there  in  the  course 
of  a  fortnight." 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  Lacy  at  this  un- 
expected release  from  his  protracted  state  of 
thraldom.  Serious  as  the  event  was,  and  dis- 
posed as  he  must  be  to  regret  the  folly  of  an 
act  which  gave  such  displeasure  to  his  nearest 
relations,  he  could  scarcely  resist  a  smile  at 
Lady  Lacy's  fears  lest  he  should  call  Luscombe 
severely  to  account.  He  even  forgot  all  morti- 
fication at  the  deception  which  had  been  prac- 
tised upon  him,  in  thoughts  of  the  happy  pros- 
pects which  his  deliverance  opened.  He  had 
been  a  prey  to  the  most  gloomy  presages,  the 
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most  bitter  r^rets,  and  now  all  was  sanshme. 
He  might  truly  be  said  to  have  earned  the 
happiness  of  the  present  moment,  by  the  honour- 
able firmness  of  his  late  resolutions.  He  had  not 
sown  the  seeds  of  repentance,  by  wavering 
in  his  plighted  faith  to  Charlotte  Hartley, 
but  could  look  back  upon  his  past  intentiaiis 
with  the  honest  glow  of  self-Approval. 

It  is  a  galling  thing  to  be  jilted,  especially- 
when  the  jilting  is  accompanied  with  the  breadi 
of  a  positive  engagement.  Lacy  knew  that  he 
had  every  possible  right  to  be  exceedingly  indig- 
nant ;  yet  never  did  he  experience  the  slightest- 
anger,  and  when  he  called  to  mind  the  ambi- 
guous conversation  which  be  once  held  with 
Miss  Hartley,  and  to  which  she  alluded  in  her 
letter,  he  was  rather  inclined  to  laugh  at  the 
remembrance  of  their  mutual  misconception. 
The  knowledge  of  her  intended  confession, 
served  in  some  degree  to  acquit  her,  in  his 
opinion,  of  the  charge  of  deceit ;  therefore  the 
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weight  of  his  displeasure,  had  he  felt  any,  must 
have  fallen  upon  Mr.  Luscombe. 

But  Luscombe  was  not  the  sort  of  person 
against  whom  he  could  entertain  a  very  lofty 
indignation.  He  also  surmised,  and  very  truly, 
that  this  gentleman  was  not  unconscious  of  his 
real  sentiments  with  regard  to  Miss  Hartley ; 
and  that  he  knew,  that  in  carrying  off  that  lady, 
he  should  not  be  robbing  Lacy  of  a  treasure, 
the  loss  of  which  he  would  very  deeply  resent. 

That  Miss  Hartley  should  have  preferred 
to  Lacy,  one  so  much  his  inferior  in  every 
respect  as  Luscombe,  may  at  first  appear  strange ; 
but  it  is  easily  explained.  It  has  been  already 
sufficiently  shown  that  she  was  not  qualified 
to  estimate  the  superiority  of  Lacy  at  its 
proper  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  she  was  quick 
enough  to  discover,  in  spite  of  Lacy*s  uniform 
kindness  and.  civility  of  manner,  that  he  did  not 
care  for  her,  nay  more,  that  he  despised  her. 
It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  love, 
under  circumstances  like  these :  to  some  minds 
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it  would  be  easier  to  hate.     Indeed,  it  is  not 
improbable    that    Miss  Hardey     might    have 
been  partly  supported  in  her  system  of  deoeit» 
by  the  hope  of  proving  her  superiority  in  ard- 
fioe,  over  one  who  had  presumed  to  undervakje 
her  capacity.     She  felt  that  her  mind  had  litde 
in  common  wUh  Lacy's^  whereas  between  her- 
self and   Luscombe)  there  was  a  constant  ceo- 
gruity  of  sentiment,  much  of  which  was  artfully 
assumed  by  the  latter.       She    felt    bumbled 
before  Lacy,  but  was  elevated  and  flattered  by 
the  homage  of  Luscombe,  who  was  all  deference 
and  attention.      From  the  society  of  the  latter, 
she  derived  constant  pleasure  ;  from  that  of  the 
former,    much  occasional    entertainment,    but 
always   blended    with    a  painful  sense  of  in- 
feriority. 

When  such  was  the  case,  it  is  not  wonderful 
tliat  she  should  have  preferred  the  bland,  obse- 
quious Luscombe.  Luscombe  was  the  author 
of  the  deceitful  course  which  Miss  Hardey 
adopted  towards  Lacy,  and  of    h^  eventual 
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elopement.  He  was  not  devoid  of  regard  for 
her,  nor  was  he  insensible  to  her  beauty,  but 
his  principal  object  was  her  fortune.  He  had 
little  himself,  and  knew  that  in  the  event  of  an 
open  courtship  and  proposal,  he  should  be 
strongly  opposed  by  her  relations.  Secrecy  was 
therefore  his  only  chance  of  success :  and  fortu- 
nately for  his  designs,  he  found  Miss  Hartley  to 
be  one  of  those  weak,  timid  characters,  who  are 
naturally  disposed  to  prefer  dissimulation  to 
openness,  and  seek  to  defend  themselves  by  the 
resources  of  artifice. 

Being  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  her  brother, 
Luscombe  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing 
the  young  lady,  and  had  secured  her  affections, 
and  exchanged  vows  even  before  the  period  at 
which  this  story  commences.  But  he  had  long 
to  wait,  for  Miss  Hartley  would  not  be  of  age 
till  the  end  of  the  ensuing  April,  and  by  a  prcr 
▼ious  elopement  he  should  fail  in  accomplishing 
his  principal  object  In  the  mean  time,  he  con- 
trived to  blind  her  brother,  and  even  the  supe- 
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nor  discernment  of  his  lady,  by  affecting  not  to 
admire  Miss 'Hartley,  and  professing  himself  a 
confirmed  bachelor.     With  an  admirable  air  of 
sincerity  he  concurred  with  the  real  wishes  of 
Lady  Lacy,  and  the  pretended  ones  of  Mrs. 
Hartley,  that  Herbert    should  be  married  to 
Charlotte ;  and  when  the  engagement  was  ae- 
tuajly  announced,    nobody   spoke   of  it  with 
greater  pleasure  both  to  them  and  their  acquain- 
tance. 

This  elopement  was  a  severe  and  just  punish- 
ment to  Mrs.  Hartley.     Not  only  were  her  pro- 
jects frustrated,  but  she  was  defeated  with  her 
own  weapons,  by  persons  whose  talent  and  ad- 
dress she  justly  held  to  be  inferior  to  her  own. 
But  in  the  ignominious  warfare  of  cunning,  the 
victory,  as  is  meet,   depends  not  upon  those 
qualities  of  which   any  one  has  reason  to  be 
proud.    The  possession  of  high  endowments  is 
rather  unfavourable  to  success.     It  induces  a 
dangerous  confidence,  a  disposition  to  bold  and 
open  measures,  and  a  disregard  of  those  petty 
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advantages    of   which   meaner  craft  wiU  not 
scruple  to  avaU  itself.     Mrs.  Hartley,  it  is  true, 
was  not  calculated  to  feel  the  lofty  security  and 
noble  unsuspidousness  of  her  brother  ;  but  she 
was  undoubtedly  led,  by  a  consciousness  of  ad- 
dress,  to  phce  too  great  a  reliance  on  her  own 
discrimination,  and  to  pay  too  little  attention  to 
the  actions  of  Charlotte  Hartley  and  Mr.  Lus- 
combe,  from  the  very  erroneous  beUef  that,  let 
them  do  what  they  would,  they  could  never  de- 
ceive  her. 
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Wiioiof;  tbee  1  foand  tb««  of  more  valn# 
Than  tUnpt  io  (oM«  or  •hum  in  aealcd  Iwff** 
And  'tia  the  reiy  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  atm  at. 

Merry  ff^tpei  of  fVindMir* 


The  time  was  now  past  when  Lacy  would 
consider  it  his  duty  to  avoid  the  society  of 
Agnes.  All  the  serious  obstacles  wliich  had  op 
posed  his  love  for  her  were  now  removed,  and  lie 
accordingly  made  an  early  use  of  his  newly  ac- 
quired liberty^  and  called  upon  the  Mortons  at 
their  residence  at  Twickenham.  They  had 
heard  of  Miss  Hartley^s  marriage ;  and  though 
scarcely  any  allusion  could  be  made  to  such  a 
subject,  there  was  at  least  sufficient  to  satisfy 
Lacy  that  they  were  informed  of  his  release. 
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He  saw  Agnes,  and  though  it  was  but  for  a 
short  time,  and  their  conversation  was  unim- 
portant, there  was  a  conscious  timidity  in  her 
manner  towards  him,  and  a  blush  on  her  cheek 
at  the  first  meetings  from  which  he  drew  the 
happiest  auguries.  He  staid  long,  and  con- 
trived to  implicate  himself  in  a  commission  for 
ILady  Louisa,  which  would  afford  him  an  ex- 
cellent reason  for  calling  soon  again.  The  se- 
cond visit  secured  to  Lacy  a  still  greater  degree 
of  friendly  intimacy  with  the  family,  and  an  in- 
vitation to  dine  with  them  enfamiUe  on  a  follow- 
ing day. 

It  was  then,  during  the  absence  of  the  ladies 
after  dinner,  that  the  name  of  Sackville  was  first 
introduced,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
Mr.  Morton  mentioned  his  office  of  trustee 
under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Denham,  and  the  power 
that  be  thereby  possessed  of  withholding  all, 
except  ten  thousand  pounds,  of  the  fortune  of 
Agnes,  in  case  of  her  manying  before  the  age  of 
twenty-four  without  his  consent. 
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«« That  consent,'*  added  Mr.  Morton,  <'be 
tlirefltenfl  to  withhold ;  and  after  all  that  ha* 
passed  it  h  absolutely  impossiUe'tbal  we  can  ask 
him  for  it  My  daagbtor,  therefore,  must  not 
odasider  herself  an  heiress  till  her  twen^-foortb 
year  has  expired.  This  is  no  family  secret,"  pur- 
sued he,  **  or  I  should  not  have  mentioned  it." 

Tliere  was  nothing  in  the  tone  or  expression 
of  Mr.  Morton  which  indicated  that  his  com- 
munication had  been  made  with  a  particular  ob- 
ject. But  Lacy  could  easily  understand  that  Mr. 
Morton  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  renewal 
of  his  addresses  to  Agnes,  and  had  very  honourably 
let  fall,  as  if  inadvertently,  a  piece  of  informatioo 
which  would  prevent  Lacy  frDm  being  deceived, 
and  if  his  views  were  merely  mercenary,  would 
put  a  stop  to  his  pursuit.  Lacy  also  thought  that 
Mr.  Morton's  dieelat«tion  diat  the  above  fact 
was  not  a  secret,  might  be  r^eived  by  him  as  a 
permission  to  communicate  it  to  his  £ither« 
Accordingly,  in  his  neat  letter  to  Sir  WiUiam, 
he  stated  that  he  still  preserved  his  attachment 
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to  Miss  Morton,  and  that  if  no  objection  was 
made  by  his  own  family,  he  had  reason  to  think 
that  he  had  no  further  obstacle  to  apprehends 
He  confessed  that  it  would  be  presumptuous  td 
m^ke  sure  of  the  lady's  consent  before  he  had 
offered  his  proposal,  but  he  had  seen  enough  to 
oonrince  him  that  if  there  were  (tifficulties,  they 
were  not  insurmountable.  He  then  mentioned 
the  circumstances  stated  by  Mr.  Morton,  and 
expressed  some  pleasure  at  the  thought  that 
Agnes  should  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  shcr 
was  sought  on  account  of  any  other  motive  thail 
that  of  affection. 

Lacy  soon  received  an  answer  from  hi^ 
father,  of  which  the  following  is  a  part. 

**  Do  not  expect  me  to  be  as  liberally-minded 
as  yourself.  I  shall  not  like  Miss  Morton  a 
bit  the  better  for  having  only  ten  thousand 
pounds  instead  of  eighty  thousand.  But  you 
need  not  let  this  alarm  you.  I  shall  like  her 
well  enough  to  allow  her  to  be  your  wife— or* 
rather,  I  like  you  well  enough  to  allow  you  to 
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be  hippy  in  your  own  way.  But  as  the  qoes- 
tioD  ii  one  of  money,  it  will  be  better  for  me  t» 
tell  you  the  state  of  my  circumstances,  and 
the  allowance  that  I  can  make  you,  and  then 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself." 

After  some  details,  which   it  is  needless  to 
transcribe,  the  letter  proceeded  thus : 

**  You  now  know  what  you  have  to  expect,  and 
may  shape  your  course  accordingly.  With  the 
addition  of  ten  thousand  pounds  to  your  allow- 
ance you  may  be  comfortable — with  eighty 
thousand,  affluent.  Weigh  these  circumstances 
well.  Fix  the  amount  of  what  you  conoeiye  to 
be  a  competency.  Measure  accurately  your  own 
dispoation  to  contentment,  and,  if  possible,  that 
of  your  intended  bride.  Dismiss,  for  a  moment, 
your  visions  of  love,  and  in  a  cool,  cold,  worldly 
vein  of  prudence,  think  how  far  wealth  is  essen- 
tial to  your  happiness.  This  being  done,  you 
may  be  once  more  as  romantic  as  you  please. 
Consider  too,  that,  by  your  own  showing,  if 
you  choose  to  wait  four  yean,  you  may  many 
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Miss  Morton  without  incurring  the  loss  of  the 
seventy  thousand  pounds.  Reflect,  then,  for  a 
moment,  on  the  amazing  prodigality  of  your 
love.  Think  that  if  you  marry  Miss  Morton 
immediately,  you  and  that  lady  will  be  ex* 
pending,  in  attachment,  .the  monstrous  sum  of 
seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  which  is  much  more  than  I  humbly 
conceive  any  other  pair  of  affections  to  be  fairly 
worth.  You  will,  perhaps,  decide  that  your 
own  are  worth  more,  and  I  shall  not  quarrel 
with  you,  for  nobody  can  be  competent  to  settle 
that  point  but  yourselves. 

^^  I  again  repeat — be  cautious  and  considerate. 
Pursue  a  wise  and  even  mean  between  the 
romantic  disregard  of  money,  and  the  illiberal 
pursuit  of  it;  and  know  your  own  mind  so 
thoroughly,  that  you  may  leave  nothing  to  be 
discovered,  when  it  is  too  late  to  retract.  If  you 
propofle  to  Miss  Morton,  acquaint  her  £itber 
immediately  with  the  extent  of  your  promised 
allowance.   Tell  him,  too,  that  I  am  in&mned  ci 
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the  drcuinstanoes  you  mentioHy  and  1^  him  not 
mppose^  that  I  am  desirous  of  your  marryiiig 
for  fortune." 

After  this  liberal  and  favourable  reply,  it  oolj 
remained  for  Lacy  to  urge  his  suit,  and  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  Agnes  herself.  But  though  he 
eould  not  feel  very  di6Sdent  of  success,  he  was 
nevertheless  aware  that  delicacy  required  some 
caution  and  delay,  and  a  due  considerati<m  of 
the  circumstances,  in  which  each  of  them  were 
lately  placed.  However  well  he  might  know 
the  truth,  it  would  be  too  much  for  him  to 
assume  that  Agnes  had  no  affection  for  Sadi* 
viUe ;  and  that  so  soon  after  a  quarrel  with  one, 
whom  she  had  almost  engaged  to  iove  and 
honour,  she  was  willing  to  outrage  her  fonner 
yows,  by  the  acceptance  of  another  person* 

Almost  similar  was  his  own. situation  with 
reference  to  Miss  Hartley,  and  there  was  this 
additional  difficulty,  that  Agnes  was  not  ac- 
quainted ^ith  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  tb^t  engagement,  and  might,  therefcnre,  sup- 
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pose  that,  it  proceeded  either  ffom  attachinent 
OQ  the  part  of  Lacy,  or  ^hat  was  worsen  from 
mercenary  motives.  Either  impression  was  un- 
favourable to  his  success,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
oonceive  that  Agnes  should  not  entertain  one  of 
the  two. 

Such  were  the  considerations  which  prompted 
Lacy,  in  spite  of  the  impatient  ardour  of  his 
love,  to  see  Agnes  frequently,  before  he  risked 
his  hopes  in  a  proposal  Without  employing  a 
nngle  expression  indicative  of  attachment,  he 
could  easily  cause  her  to  perceive  the  enchain* 
iag  pleasure  which  her  society  gave  him,  and 
he  talked  to  her  with  an  interest  which  could 
betoken  nothing  less  than  an  approaching  deda- 
ration:  but  he  never  saw  her  alone,  and  he 
could  not  introduce  that  subject  which  was 
nearest  to  his  heart,  without  such  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

At  length,  however,  the  opportunity  arrived. 
He  found  her  one  morning  alone  in  the  shrub- 
bery which  encircled  the  villa,  and  inclined,  in 
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a  gentle  alope,  towards  the  met.  Th^ne  was  a 
dieerful  beauty  in  the  scene,  which  animated, 
and  enlivened,  and  tended  to  dispel  that  feeling 
of  reserve,  which  rendered  an  allusion  to  past 
events,  not  only  difficult  but  painfuL  Lacy  was 
enabled  to  mention  in  her  presence,  for  the  first 
time,  the  name  of  Miss  Hartley,  and  failed  not 
to  avail  himself  of  the  introduction  of  such  a 
subject,  to  tell  her  the  origin  and  motives  of 
his  engagement,  and  the  delu^on  in  which  he 
had  remained. 

Agnes  heard  him  in  silence,  not  unaccom- 
panied with  a^tation,  for  she  judged  that  a 
communication  of  so  interesting  a  nature,* 
could  not  be  made  without  an  object.  Lacy 
observed  every  passing  expression  of  her  coun- 
tenance, and  could  almost  collect  the  import  of 
her  meditations. 

*^  I  hope,"  said  he,  ^^  you  will  not  be  sur* 
prised  or  displeased  at  my  venturing  to  tell  you 
so  much  of  the  history  of  my  own  feelings.  I 
think  you  must  have  observed  that  I  entertain 
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no  Gommoii  anxiety  for  your  good  opinion*  The 
event  which  has  happened,  would,  under  any 
other  drcumstanoes,  have  been  very  painful  to 
me ;  but  you  see  that  it  ianot,  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  reason  to  think  me  a  very  unfeel- 
ing, cold-hearted  person,  if  you  did  not  know 
what  my  sentiments  had  been,  and  what  it  was 
that  led  to  my  engagement.  Won^t  you  allow 
that  it  would  have  been  so— *that,  but  for  this 
explanation,  you  would  have  thought  me  cold« 
hearted  and  fickle  ?  " 

**  Perhaps  I  should,"^  replied  Agnes,  timidly, 
and  blushing  as  she  spoke. 

<<  And  that,"  pursued  Lacy,  *^  is  the  last 
character  I  should  wish  you  to  give  me :  but 
perhaps  I  have  not  cleared  myself  sufficiently, 
and  you  think  me  so  still  ?^ 

**  I  am  almost  afraid  to  answer  you,"  said 
Agnes,  *^  for  I  do  not  feel  privileged  to  judge ; 
but  since  you  desire  it,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  I  think  you  can  hardly  be  accused  of  fickle- 

VOL.  m.  N 
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oest^  moe  it  appears,  by  your  mocoanU  thai  JM 
have  always  Mi  the  aime.^ 

The  ooimtenance  of  Lacy  fangfatened  wkh 
pleasure  at  these  words,  and  Agnes  disoDTcnd» 
with  ecmfiisioD,  that  her  expresstcxis  admitted 
of  another  application  besides  that  whidi  die 
intended*  She  was  hastily  attempting  to  qualify 
their  meaning,  when  Lacy  interposed. 

**  Do  not,"  said  he,  **  do  not  endeavoor  to 
unsay  what  is  so  true,  and  so  deUghtfuK  I  have 
indeed,  always  felt  the  same,,  since  those  happy 
days  which  I  passed  in  your  society  at  Huntky* 
Often  have  I  been  on  the  point  of  avowing  it, 
and  never  has  it  been  relinquished,  even  when 
your  own  engagement  put  a  stop  to  every  hope. 
Months  then  passed  without  my  seeing  you, 
and  I  became  pledged  to  another,  and  I  hoped, 
for  it  became  a  duly,  that  I  had  conquered  ny 
former  feelings ;  but  I  saw  you  again,  and  ail 
my  admiration  and  attachment  was  revived  as 
strongly  as  befoce — I  tried  to  foigetyou — but  I 
could  not,  and  now  I  know  that  I  never  can. 
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He  had  tak«i  ber  handy  and  she  made  no 
effort  to  withdraw  it.  Her  face  was  turned 
away,  and  concealed  by  the  other  hand,  and 
Lacy  was  not  allowed  to  discover  the  emotion 
with  which  his  declaration  was  received^  but  by 
the  beautiful  colour  which  suffused  her  neck. 
She  made  no  reply ;  but  so  delightful  to  Lacy 
was  her  silence,  that  he  scarcely  wished  even 
for  the  sound  of  that  sweet  voice  which  to  his 
ear  was  ever  music  He  knew  that  if  his  suit 
had  seemed  presumptuous,  or  been  felt  to  be 
unwelcome,  she  would  have  spoken  to  repress 
him— but  she  had  not,  and  he  was  at  liberty 
to  indulge  in  the  delightful  consciousness  of 
being  accepted,  he  could  almost  add,  of  being 
loved  in  return. 

So  encouraged,  he  ventured  in  still  plainer 
terms  to  pour  forth  all  the  emotions  of  his  heart, 
and  to  solicit  that  one  rich  reward  which  was  to 
crown  his  happiness.  He  ceased,  and  heard, 
with  inexpressible  pleasure,  the  soft,  low,  tranu* 
lous  accents  of  assent.    He  received  the  oon« 
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feiskiB,  tiiiiid,  Imt  moue  and  f uUt  oC 
popding  atiaoboiaii,  and  fervently  kia 
hand  that  waa  henoeforth  to  be  ever  h^ 
Lacy  lost  do  time  in  infonning  Mr« 
of  the  happy  reauU  of  his  interview  with  Agnea; 
and  had  the  pleaaiire  of  reoeiving  that  gentb- 
man's  sanction  and  approval,  and  an  asaunaoe 
of  the  satisfacti<»  with  whidi  he  should  rcgafd 
him  as  a  son-in-law.     He  then,  in  obedience  to 
his  father's  wishes,  proceeded  cancfidly  to  lay 
before  Mr.  Morton  the  extent  of  his  expecta- 
tions, his  own  and  his  fatho-'s  knowledge  of  die 
dxcumstanee  which  would  deprive  i^;ne6  of  the 
greater  part  of  her  fortune,  and  Sir  William 
Lacv^s  liberal  avowal,  that  such  a  loss  on  the 
part  of  his  son's  intended  bride,  would  by  no 
means  militate  against  his  consent.     Mr.  Morton 
suitably  acknowledged  tbe  liberality  of  these 
aentiraentsv  and  expressed  lus  wish  that  the 
friendship  between  the  families,  so  lately  esta- 
blisned,  and   then  so    soon  dismissed^   migbl 
nenceforth  never  be  disturbed. 

Tbe  time  for  the  marriage  was  now  to  be  fixed; 
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and  here  Mr.  Mortoii  pleaded  for  delay.  He  re- 
minded Laej  of  the  engagement  from  which 
Agnes  had  8o  lately  beenfireed^  and  suggested  the 
propriety  of  waiting  at  least  beyond  the  tim.e  at 
which  she  was  to  have  been  united  to  Sackville  t 
and  to  this  suggestion  Lacy^s  delicacy  forbade 
him  to  offer  any  opposition.  Mr.  Morton  also 
hinted  at  the  prudence  of  waiting  till  such  a 
time  as  would  secure  to  Agnes  the  benefit  of 
her  whole  fortune ;  but  as  this  term  of  probation 
would  amount  to  four  years,  he  did  not  strongly 
press  its  adoption.  Neither,  if  he  had,  would 
Lacy  willingly  have  consented.  He  had  obtained 
the  sentiments  of  Agnes,  and  knew  that  she 
would  not  seriously  regret  the  loss  of  so  great 
a  portion  of  her  fortune,  but  be  satisfied  and 
happy  in  sharing  with  him  diminished  wealth, 
and  gratified  by  so  strong  a  practical  assur- 
ance of  being  sought  on  account  of  endowments 
more  intrinsic  than  those  of  fortune. 

Of  this  assurance,  more  strong  than  words 
could  convey,  he  vowed  that  nothing  should 
deprive  her.     It  was  also  a  consolatory  reflection 
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sent  would  make  no  change  iu  the  intentioDs  of 
the  other  parties^  or  delay  the  marriage  for  a 
single  day. 

This  was  accordingly  done.  The  answer  that 
Mr.  Hawks  worth  received  from  Sackville  was 
brief  and  unsatisfactory :  without  saying  that 
his  consent  should  be  either  given  or  withheld, 
it  expressed  wonder  at  having  been  applied  to, 
and  a  request  that  he  might  not  be  addressed 
again  upon  such  a  subject  It  was  equivalent 
to  a  refusal ;  and  Agnes  was  consequently  com- 
pelled to  look  forward  with  resignation  to  the 
threatened  forfeiture. 

The  M<irtonB  were  now  preparing  for  their 
intended  departure  to  the  Continent.  The  ap- 
proaching marriage  of  Agnes  made  no  change 
in  their  plans.  Lacy  meant  to  follow  them, 
and  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  abroad, 
about  the  beginning  of  autumn. 

One  day,  about  a  week  before  the  time  fixed 
for  their  journey.  Lacy  received  a  letter  from 
Sackville.      It  contained  merely  these   words : 
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I  give  70U  my  permianoii  to  open,  a  the  pe- 
aoioe  €)i  Mr.  Morton,  the  letter  wfaicb  I  de- 
posited in  your  handB  at  our  last  meeting.* 

Lacy  immediately  avaikd  himself  1^  tliis 
interesting  and  at  present  inexplicable  permis- 
sion. He  took  the  unopened  letter  to  Ifr. 
Morton,  and  after  relating  some  oi  the  attend- 
ant circumstances,  broke  the  seal  in  his  presence. 

Well  was  he  rewarded  for  the  staUBssi 
wilh  which  he  had  obsenred  the  oonditions  ef 
Sackville.  In  the  mysterious  paper,  he  scad 
with  surprise,  the  following  words:  ^  If  the  en- 
gagement of  marriage,  now  subsisting  between 
Mr.  Lacy  and  Miss  Hartley,  should  at  any 
iuture  time  be  dissolved,  and  Mr.  Lacy  shodd 
make  an  offinr  c^  marriage  to  Miss  Mortem,  wmk 
be  accepted  by  that  lady,  I,  Edward  Saokville» 
guardian  and  tnistee  of  Mbs  Morton,  do  Aeely 
consent  that  such  nuurriage  may  be  solemmsed, 
and  that  Miss  Morton  shall  be  exempted  firam 
the  forfeiture  to  be  incurred,  in  case   of  my 
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ncttHappnural,  under  the  will  of  the  late  Mn. 
Denham/' 

Below  were  a  few  lines  addressed  to  Lacy, 
and  which  ran  as  follows :  **  You  will  perhaps  be 
surprised  at  my  manner  of  conveying  this  con- 
sent; you  shall  therefore  know  my  reasons. 
1  cannot,  with  propriety,  openly  advert  to  that 
jevent,  which  may  never  happen,  and  which,  at 
this  present  time,  circumstances  seem  impera- 
tively to  forbid.  But  I  am  nevertheless  de^ 
sirous  to  show  you,  that  this  consent,  the 
greatest  sacrifice  of  my  own  feelings  that  I 
have  ever  yet  had  the  power  to  make,  is  not 
wrung  from  me  by  entreaty,  nor  is  the  tardy 
result  of  long  consideration;  that  it  is  given 
in  the  only  manner  truly  worthy  of  such  a  boon, 
is  given  promptly  and  unasked.  I  require  only 
one  favour  in  return ;  that  neither  you,  Aor  any 
one  whom  this,  my  consent,  can  in  any  degree 
concern,  will  ever  write  to  me  on  the  subject. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  merited  thanks ; 
but  if  I  have,  I  do  not  want  them.'' 

N  3 
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It  i«  needless  to  expatiate  upon  the  surproe 
and  pleasure  which  this  singular  disclosure 
caused.  The  pleasure  was  lessened  only  bj 
Sackville^s  refusal  to  accept  of  thanks,  and  his 
uncompromising  tone  of  sullen  pride,  which 
seemed  to  spurn  at  the  bare  thought  of  reconci- 
liation. He  was  unworthy  of  being  again 
received  on  terms  of  firiendship :  but  true  geae- 
ro^ty  is  slow  to  scan  the  errors  of  one  who  has 
conferred  a  benefit,  and  finds  enmity  painful 
even  towards  those  whom  it  cannot  esteem. 

Immediately  after  the  foregoing  discovery, 
Lacy  wrote  to  his  father,  and  inclosed  the  sin- 
gular letter  that   conveyed    it.     He    recdved 

from   Sir  William   Lacy  the    following,   soon 
afterwards,  in  reply : — 

<*  My  dear  Herbert, 

"  I   thank  you  for  sending  me,  so  speedily, 

tidings  which  you  knew  would  give  me  pleasure. 

You  have  proved  your  disinterestedness  to  the 

heart's  content  of  all  by  whom  you  are  known 
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and.  esteemed,  as  you  deserve,  and  you  may  now 
take  the  pfts  of  fortune  without  a  blush.  The 
event  has  surprised  me  as  little  as  any  thing 
would  that  was  equally  unforeseen.  Sackville's 
consent  was  not  to  be  expected ;  but  the  strange, 
mysterious  manner  in  which  it  was  given,  seems 
to  me  perfectly  natural  and  characteristic. 
Your  scoundrel  generally  prefers  a  theatrical 
mode  of  doing  good.  The  plain,  simple,  easy 
course  pursued  by  common-place,  honest  people, 
is  much  too  humble  for  the  man  who,  as  he 
seldom  does  a  praiseworthy  action,  likes,  when 
he  does,  to  do  it  splendidly.  I  admire  his 
proud  refusal  to  accept  your  thanks — thanks  for 
an  act  of  common  justice  !  He  knows  that  they 
are  not  due. 

^^  Do  not  think  me  ungrateful  for  speaking  so 
severely  of  the  man  who  saved  your  life. 
Such  benefits  would  become  injuries  if  they 
prevented  us  from  estimating  correctly  the 
conduct  and  character  of  those  who  conferred 
them.     The  man  who  saves  a  thousand  lives 


obtaiw  no  privikgr  ta  ptoy  tbf  yiUiinr  E^ 
ttbliBh  th»  priocipk  of  laddng  good  dMs 
excuse  bad  ones,,  and  moalUy  becompa  little 
more  tban  a  system  of  truck  and  haner.  No 
one  would  have  much  more  to  do  than  just  to 
keep  bk  Tiitue  at  par»  and  saints  and  snaevs 
nnght  Tespeotively  exchange  their  moral  so^ 
like  the  bulls  and  bears  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. 

*<  Make  a  balance-sheel  of  good  deods^  avail- 
able in  a  court  of  justice,  and  oontemplate  the 
consequences.  The  Humane  Society,  on  the 
credit  of  their  resuscitations,  might  emulate 
with  impunity,  the  fwgfodei  of  the  Loire;  and 
the  fireman,  who  had  saved  a  house,  could  sever 
be  hanged  for  burning  one. 

**  In  the  case  of  yourself  and  SackviUe,  I 
conceive  the  balance  to  have  been  fully  adjust- 
ed. He  saved  your  life  before  you  were  his 
rival:  but  skice  he  has  seen  you  in  thatcha- 
ract»  he  has  shown  almost  an  equal  disfiosttion 
to  take  it     The  nstum  you  owed  him  I  oon* 
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ceive  to  have  been  paid.  Tou  refused  to  con- 
test his  claims  and  you  have  long  persisted  in 
thinking  better  of  him  than  he  deserved. 

^<  Let  me  now  tam  to  a  more  pleasing  subject, 
the    cxxntemplation   of  your  happy  prospects. 
You  are  about  to  reap  the  reward  of  tried 
affection,    and  honourable  self-denial,    and  to 
unite  yoursdf  to  one  who  has  proved  that  she 
is  capable  of  something  more  than  to  flutter  in 
the  simshine  of  prosperity :  one  who,   though 
she  can  adorn  society  and  enjoy  its  pleasures, 
has  had  the  courage  voluntarily  to  resign  them  : 
one  who,  through  evil  report  and  good  report, 
if  she  dared  not  say  she  loved,  at  any  rate 
esteemed  you,  and  in  the  constancy  of  whose 
affection  you  may  now  repose  the  firmest  confi- 
d^ice. 

^*  You  will  soon  become  a  husband,  and 
your  actions  will  then  be  invested  with  a  respon- 
siUlity  which  they  had  not  before.  On  this 
account,  though  I  confess  myself  feebly  quali- 
fied  for  the  office  of  a  Mentor,  yet,  in   my 
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CRpadt J  of  pareDt,  let  me  give  ycm  my  acnfr 
jpaentB  and  advice.  You  will  be  placed  abore 
the  neoesuty  of  a  profession ;  but  let  not  this 
circumstance  render  you  inactive.  Contioue  in 
parliament,  and  attend  strictly  to  its  honourable 
and  important  duties.  Cultivate  sociefy — cul- 
tivate bunness.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  make 
yourself  a  slave  to  eitber,  or  to  indulge  in 
visions  of  ambition.  I  merely  point  out  a 
course  whicb  I  consider  to  be  most  conducive  to 
your  respectability  and  bappiness. 

^^The  life  of  truest  happiness  is  a  life  of 
occupation.  I  have  acquired  some  right  to  saj 
so,  by  having  experienced  the  fallacy  of  its 
reverse.  I  do  not  mean  that  I  have  been  un- 
happy. Were  I  to  say  so,  I  should  be  very 
ungrateful  for  numerous  blessings.  I  have 
had  a  large  share  of  all  that  is  held  to  consdtute 
the  materials  of  happiness ;  and  none  perhaps 
can  have  passed  through  life  with  fewer  crosses. 
But  it  is  on  this  account  I  speak.  It  is  in 
reviewing    ray    advantages   that    I    am    made 
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aennble  that  I  have  not  been  so  happy  aa  I 
ought  to  have  been ;  and  loaded  as  I  am  with 
benefits,  I  can  estimate  with  greater  accuracy 
the  little  that  was  wanting  to  complete  the  sum 
of  my  felicity. 

^*  I  know  that  I  wanted  occupation,  and  an 
object.     I  had  neither  a  prospect  to  interest  me, 
nor  a  gratifying  retrospect:  all  was  centred  in 
the  present     I  set  out  with  the  advantages  of 
good  family,  respectable  station,  ample  fortune, 
and,  I  will  add,  no  mean  abilities.     The  three 
former  I  retain;   but  what  use  have  I  made 
of  the  latter  ?  None, — I  grieve  to  say  it — none. 
Indolence  and  fastidiousness  have  prevented  me. 
Cursed  with  a  sensitive  delicacy,  and  a  hatred  of 
exertion,  I   always  quickly   discovered    some- 
thing  coarse,  mean,  or  revolting  in  every  thing 
that  I  had  a  disinclination  to  do.     The  paths  to 
Parliament  were  miry  ;  office,  a  state  of  corrup- 
tion ;  all  business  brings  one  into  contact  with 
rogues;  and  even  the  exertions  which  society 
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demands  ma?  be  reptobtted  as  subaarneney  sad 
oringiDg. 

'<  I  carad  tat  nodang,  and  would  do  nothmg: 
I  was  and  would  be  independent — and  indepen* 
denoe  has  a  flattering  sound.     It  is  die  nofaksu 
safest  plea  that  was  ever  made  for  absence  of 
exenioDy  and  deserves  to  be  engraved  on  the 
most  towering  pianade  of  the  castle  ci  mdo- 
lenoe.     I  would  not  press,    and   labour,  and 
elbow,    and  truckle:  I  would  look  with  calm 
superiority  on  the  distant  turmdl,  and  enjor 
the  charms  of  literary  leisure.   Literary  leisure  i 
Choice  and  beautiful  phrsse !     Its  very  allitera* 
tiou  is  sweet  and  seductive.     But  call  it  by  its 
true  name,  literary  idleness,  and  how  much  of 
its  fancied  dignity  is  lost !    Yet  such  was  mine; 
and  I  can  remember  to  have  r^arded  exertion 
in  that  walk  as  a  degrading  drudgery.    It  is 
easy  to  wrap  oneself  up  in  fancied  importance, 
and  say,  '  my  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  i&^    Yes, 
such  a  king  I  was,  but  it  was  a  ^Rojf  JmMomi^ 
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territory. 

*<  Bdiere  me  when  I  say « that  I  now  look  back 
with  pMn  on  all  that  I  have  oeglected  to  da 
I  have  promoled  no  great  or  useful  object^* 
have  oonnected  my  name  with  no  interesting 
event — have  written  nothing — have  spoken 
nothing— -have  impressed  on  no  one  the  belief 
that  I  have  those  talents  which  I  am  really 
conscious  of  possessing.  I  write  this,  not  in 
mortified  pride,  but  in  humble  regret ;  not  with 
the  hope  of  a  complimentary  refutation,  but 
with  the  worthier  hope  of  affording  an  useful 
warning  to  you. 

*<  Having  spoken  so  freely  of  myself,  I  may 
say  a  little  about  yoiur  future  iather-in-law,  and 
bid  you  draw  other  warnings  from  him.  Mor- 
ton and  myself  have  been  two  opposites,  be- 
tween whose  difeent  lines  of  conduct  I  counsel 
you  to  pursue  a  middle  course.  I  have  sacri- 
ficed too  little  for  society :  he  has  sacrificed  too 
much.     Though  I  am  sorry  for  his  misfortunes, 
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I  imve  aoDM  opinobttian  in  tUflk^  ttM  the 
eraaequeBoes  of  his  extirenie  have  beeli  hj  hr 
the  most  seiioui.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  'I 
am  bound  to  consider  that  the  nuaonployed 
advantages  were  much  greater  on  my  side.  We 
had  both  of  us  sufficient  fortune ;  but  he  is  of 
low  extraction,  and  I  of  ancient  descent.  In 
me,  perhaps,  the  consciousness  of  birth  had 
encouraged  an  indolent  security;  in  him  the 
want  of  it  has  led  to  the  ruinous  substitute  of 
lavish  ostentation. 

*^I  may,  probably,  be  inclined  to  overrate 
the  consequences  of  birth  and  station ;  but  Atj 
have,  at  least,  this  advantage,  that  they  are  the 
pledges  of  honourable  conduct,  and  afibrd'  to 
pride  a  less  sordid  aliment  than  money. 
Wealth,  if  viewed  as  the  chief  source  and 
ground^work  of  distinction,  must  infallibly 
narrow  t^e  mind  of  its  possessor.  The  purse- 
proud  man  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  least 
endurable  of  coxcombs.  He  is  content  with 
none  but  cofispicuous  points  of  superiority,  and 
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will  often  secretly  desoend  to  meairaess,  from 
which  an  ancient  lineage  would  hare  saved 
him.  I  conceive  Morton  to  be  naturally  a  gene* 
rous,  honourable,  high-minded  man.  Som^ 
points  of  his  conduct  have  evinced  it.  But  the 
want  of  high  descent  to  serve  as  a  Jidcrum  to  his 
ambition  of  fashionable  distinction — ^his  restless 
sense  of  insecurity — ^his  feverish  struggle  for  an 
eminence  which  he  was  to  gain,  partly  by 
raanceuvring  and  cringing,  partly  by  means  of 
a  lavish  expenditure — ^all  this  has  debased  an 
honourable  mind,  and  led  him  through  a  long 
train  of  secret  humiliation  to  one  that  was  signal 
and  decisive. 

**  I  once  did  him  less  than  justice ;  for,  I  will 
own,  that  I  felt  a  secret  jealousy  of  his  success, 
which  jealousy  has  since  been  extinguished  by 
his  fall.  It  shocked  my  aristocratical  prejudices 
to  perceive  that  a  man,  with  less  ostensible 
pretensions,  was  more  courted  than  myself;  and 
those  prejudices  were  fostered  by  seclusion. 
But  I  have  learned  to  shake  off  some  portion  of 
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my  former  excluaiveaiQBBy  and  to  apfdaud  the 
liberal  spirit  of  iheee  times,  which  presents 
DO  insurmountable  barrier  to  aoy  spedes  of 
awbitioD. 

^'I^et  me  now  coDgralulale  you,   my   dear 
Herb^t,  on  having  escaped  unhurt  from  ihe 
treachery  and  artifice  by  which  you  have  been 
asmled.    Let  not  your  trials  tend  to  give  you  a 
worse  0|nnion  of  human  natiue ;  let  them  not 
weaken  your  honourable  confidence  and  freedom 
from  suspicion.    You  have  pursued  a  straight 
and  manly  course,  and  it  has  led  you  to  your 
safety.     While  knaves  are  ruining  each  other, 
by  the  vile  acts  which  helped  to  raise  them,  the 
honest  object   of  their    mutual  attack  walks 
through  unhurt  and  unsuspecting.     But  were 
it  otherwise,  w&ce  it  necessary  to  repel  the  cres- 
tures  with  their  own  weapons,  rather,  I  will  say, 
than  have  recourse  to  the  dirty  task  of  counter- 
mining, it  were  better  to  be  libelled   and  de- 
ceived, and   be  able  to  exdaim,   like   another 
Francis,  *  All  is  lost  except  our  honour.* 
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^^  I  will  say  no  more,  for  I  seem  to  have 
given  you  too  long  a  lecture,  when  I  consider 
how  little  you  need  it. 

'^  And  now,  my  dear  Herbert,  farewell,  and 
with  every  heartfelt  wish  for  the  happiness  of 
yourself,  and  your  intended  bride, 

''  Believe  me,  ever  your  most  affectionate 
father, 

«  W.  Lacy." 


THE    END. 
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